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‘* Res hodie minor est, here quam fuit, atque eadem cras 
Deteret exiguis aliquid.”—Juvenat., 


Or the many monastic establishments which once formed such strik- 
ing features in the landscape of this country, there were doubtless some 
which the most cold-hearted traveller who entered their cloisters 
would remember with delight. He had threaded the mazes of a 
forest, or encountered the dangers of a fen for many a tedious hour, 
and no human habitation relieved the desolateness of his prospect, 
when, as the sun declined, he heard the music ofa vesper bell, and he 
hailed it as an omen that he was near the abodes of men that feared 
God, and had learned to love their brethren. 

It was not, however, as serving the purposes of hospitality, nor as 
keeping the country in cultivation, whieh would otherwise have lapsed, 
as shortly afterwards it did, into sheep-walks and forest, that the best- 
ordered monasteries conferred the greatest benefits on society. 
Situated, as they commonly were, in places far distant from the 
haunts of men, they acted as dispersers of population—they checked 
the increase of great cities, and gathering round them settlements of 
their own tenants, they gave a value to land they occupied. Having 
freely received, they let their estates at low rents, securing an abun- 
dant profit to the farmer, and enabling him to maintain his labourers 
in comfort; and when old age and misfortune overtook individuals of 
either class, they might come to the abbey gate and receive no niggard 
charity, or enter its cloister, and smile at the anxieties that once they 
wept over. 

That such a picture was sometimes realized, few will doubt ; but it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that it was sufficiently common 
to make it true that the monasteries sustained the burthen of the poor, 
Many of them were themselves supported by mendicity, and others, 
by indiscriminate alms-giving and hospitality, encouraged a class of 
vagrants which the law found it difficult to control. At the same 
time, they did enough to be regretted when they were no more ; and 
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the vindictive manner in which this acknowledgment was sometimes 
conveyed, renders it more worthy of an enlarged construction. “If 
ye were not stark blind,” says Lever, preaching at the Cross in 1550, 
‘ye would see and be ashamed, that whereas fifty tun-bellied monks 
given to gluttony filled their paunches, kept up their house, and re- 
lieved the whole country round about, then ; there one of your greedy 
guts devouring the whole house, and inaking great pillage throughout 
the country, cannot be satisfied.” 

The first remedy tried was that of begging licences, which justices 
of peace were empowered to bestow on paupers, available only within 
certain limits. The universities also granted licences under their seal 
to their scholars, and thus it was hoped that the “great routs and 
companies of beggars,” who, notwithstanding the severities of former 
acts, were “ daily augmented,” would be checked. An act embody- 
ing these provisions was passed in the 22nd of Henry VIII., but the 
pauperism of the country was fast extending beyond coercive mea- 
sures; and in the 27th year of the same reign, this act was reinforced 
by another, requiring every parish to employ beggars, and collect 
charitable funds on Sundays and holidays from the congregations in 
churches. Indiscriminate relief of vagrants was made an offence, and 
vagrancy severely punished, reserving, however, the right of asking to 
the mendicant orders of religion, and the right of indiscriminate giving 
to the monasteries. Parishes which failed to employ these means were 
to be fined twenty shillings per month. No remedy, however, was 
provided when all proved insufficient to meet the pauperism of a dis- 
trict, and the next advance, in the first year of Edward VI, 
when an act directed collectors to beg through a circuit of four miles 
for the bedridden people of a parish, did not much improve the pro- 
vision for the poor. 

And pausing for awhile upon this period, those evils will be seen in 
full operation which drove a starving people to rebel. ‘The yeoman’s 
rents, which the liberality of ecclesiastical landlords kept down through- 
out all the country, were raised to the highest amount the land would 
bear. The landlords, not content with this, availed themselves of 
every pretext for enclosing “the commons of every town, so that no 
poor man can keep a cow* upon them,” the greatest grief,” as Lever 
calls it, “ that hath been unto the people of this realm ;”+ and having 
done so, converted the largest proportion of their farms into grazing 
land, which required the fewest possible agricultural servants. The 
yeomen thus reduced. to labourers, the labourers to paupers, and the 
paupers deprived of their last right—the right of common—driven 
from their cottages, and the cottages pulled down when they left 
them, what remained but mendicity or rebellion ? 

“‘ It is a common custom with covetious landlords,” says the above quoted 
authority, ‘to let their houses so decay that the farmer shall be fain for a 
small reward, or none at all, to give up his lease, that they, taking the grounds 
into their own hands, may turn all to pasture. So now old fathers, poor 
widows and young children, lie begging in the miry streets. Oh, merciful 


* Hutchinson's Serm. Works, p. 301. 1552. 
Tt Sermon in the Shrouds. 
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Lord! what a number of poor feeble, halt, blind, lame, sickly ; yea, with idle, 


vagabond, and dissembling catiffs mixed among them, lie and creep begging in 
the miry streets of London and Westminster.”* 


The first visible result of such practices would be the crowding of poor 
into great cities, and, as the mass of pauperism became so great as to 
render relief hopeless, a growing indifference in the rich to their neces- 
sities and sorrows. ‘The zeal of Dr. Barnes appears to have palliated 
this evil at first in the metropolis, but he probably died just in time not 
to survive his influence in this respect, for two years afterwards one 
writes, “I think in my judgment under heaven is not so little provision 
made for the poor as in London for so great a city. Well! the poor well 
feeleth the burning of Dr. Barnes and his fellowst+ which laboured in 
the Lord ; for according to their office they barked upon you to look 
upon the poor, so that then some relief they had; but now, alas! they 
be cold, yea, even those which say they be favourers of the gospel.’ + 

Parts of the following passage from Latimer must be familiar to 
many readers, but a more graphic representation of the proceedings 
above alluded to could not be found in any other sermon of the 
period :— 


“You landlords, you rent raisers, I may say you steplords, ‘you unnatural 
lords, you have for your possessions yearly too much; for that herebefore 
went for twenty or forty pounds by the year . . . . now is let for fifty or an 
hundred. ... . Pigs, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c., these things with 
other are so unreasonably enhanced, and I think verily that if this continue 
we shall at length be constrained to pay for a pig a pound. Furthermore, if 
the king’s honour, as some men say, standeth in the great multitude of people, 
then these graziers, inclosers, and rent rearers, are hinderers of the king’s 
honour. For whereas have been a great many householders and inhabitants 
there is now but a shepherd and his dog. My father was a yeoman, and had 
no lands of his own, only he had a farm of three or four pound by year at the 
uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. He had 
walk for an hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able 
and did find the king a harness, with himself and his horse, while he came to 
the place that he should receive the king’s wages. I can remember that I 
buckled his harness when he went to Blackheath field. Ile kept me to school, 
or else I had not been able to have preached before the king’s majesty now. 
He married my sisters with five pounds or twenty nobles a-piece, so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. Le kept hospitality for his 
poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor, and all this did he of the 
said farm. Where he that now hath it payeth sixteen pound by the year or 
more, and is not able to do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor.’’§ 


“We have good statutes made for the commonwealth,’ he con- 
tinues, “as touching commoners and enclosers, many meetings and 
sessions, but in the end there cometh nothing forth.” He might have 
said the same concerning the provision for relief of the poor, since it 
appears that an ingenious covetousness had made it a pretext for de- 
priving the labouring classes of advantages which ancient customs had 
allowed them. 


el 


ee ee - ——— 


* Sermon before the King. 
{+ Garrat and Jerome. ‘ 
~ Lamentation of a Christian against the city of London, 1543. Sign. B. 


§ Latimer’s first sermon before the King. 
») T > 
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‘* Hear, therefore,” says Lever, ‘and I will tell you more. There were in 
some towns eight, in some ten, and in some a dozen kine given unto a stock 
for the relief of the poor, and used in such wise that the poor cottagers which 
could make any provision for fodder had the milk for a very small hire, and 
then, the number of the stock reserved, all manner of vails besides, both the 
hire of the milk and the prices of the young veal and old fat ware was disposed 
to the relief ofthe poor. These be also sold, taken, and made away. The 
king beareth the slander, the poor feeleth the lack, but who hath the profit of 
such things? I cannot tell, but well I wot, and all the world seeth that the 
act of parliament made by the king’s majesty and his lords and commons of 
the parliament for the maintenance of learning and relief of the poor, hath 
served some as a most fit instrument to rob learning and to spoil the poor.’’* 


Well might Gilpin exclaim, in a sermon intended for the royal ear, 
but from which Edward absented himself—« Alas, noble prince, the 
images of your ancestors graven in gold, and yours also contrary to 
your mind, are worshipped as gods, and all the while the poor lively 
images of Christ perish in the streets through cold and hunger.”+ 

A new act relating to paupers passed in 1562, by which collectors 
were appointed, and any persons refusing to contribute according to 
their abilities, were made liable to a fine of 10/. in the bishops’ courts. 
The justices of peace were also empowered to assess such unwilling 
givers in a fair amount, and imprison them until it was paid. The 
practice of licensing supernumerary poor as beggars was also con- 
tinued, who were to wear a badge on the breast and back of their 
outer garment. How the more merciful clauses of this act were ad- 
ministered we shall see presently. The general tenour of it, that 
parishes were to support their own poor, was promptly interpreted in 
such a way as to give point to Drant’s censure : “ This is but a covet- 
ous folly to persuade ourselves that we are not bound in conscience to 
give anything out of our own parishes. Concerning impotent persons,” 
he proceeds, ‘‘ and poor in general, though many hospitals have been 
for them erected, and her majesty and her majesty’s council have had 
by one act of parliament to their relief a good respect, yet Christ 
this way and in his people is more hungry than Lazarus, and more 
needy than Irus, and as the Scripture saith Abel's blood cried to God, 


so we think the hunger of this hunger-starved generation should cry 
aloud to God.’’+ 
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‘Oh ye rich men,” says Bedel, “ consider your duty ; remember the poor, 
and of your satiety fill their emptiness. Ye that eat till ye blow, and feed 
till your eyes swell with fatness, that taste first your coarse meats and then 
fall to your fine; that drink the cold drinks for your stomachs that are hot, a 
cup of claret wine; some ale or beer to lay a foundation, then eat till too 
much make us blow, and then a good carouse to make good digestion, a cup 
of sack for the stomach that is cold, it is good at middle meals say some, and 
I know not what the prodigal waster licentiously doth spend, which with 
thanksgiving unto satiety God hath created for youu... 6... eee eee 
But what should I speak of Chrysostom’s counsel, or use mine own persua- 
sion or infer the verses of poets ? when as there are good and godly laws ap- 
pointed for the same in this realm of England, as cessments in parishes and 


-_-_—— 


* Lever’s Sermon before the King, 1550. 
t+ Gilpin’s Sermon at Greenwich, 1552, p. 66. 
¢ Drant’s Sermon at St. Mary’s, Spittle, 1570, 
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men for the same, and such others ordained by authority for the comfort of 
the poor. But how loosely is this looked into, it appeareth in the treasure of 
the poor ; for every man plucketh his neck out of the yoke, and no man asked 
why so: the forfeits is never asked, be absent who will; thus conscience is 
careless and lieth asleep, regarding neither duty towards the poor nor vow to- 
wards God, neither worldly shame and improof for their negligence, nor the 
answer they have to make for the poor, neither the cry of them that live for a 
time, nor the judgment of him that liveth for ever.’’* 


It seems strange, but there is strong evidence for it, that amid all 
this unpitied misery there was a sort of fashionable patronage com- 
monly extended to the bold beggar, another name for a highway 
robber, time and circumstance favouring, so that both the legislature 
and the pulpit remonstrated in vain with those by whose folly and 
cruelty they saw “ vagabonds relieved and poor abandoned.” + 

In the 14th year of Elizabeth, another attempt was made at a poor 
law; and as it seems to have been the general notion that the effect 
was the cause of the distress, it was hoped that a remedy might be 
found adequate to meet it by dispersing the accumulated masses of 
pauperism. Parishes, therefore, were compelled to pass all vagrants 
to their places of settlement, and defray the expense. Justices of 
peace were then required to register the impotent folk of their districts, 
and assess the amount necessary to maintain them on the inhabitants, 
and no poor were allowed to go to Bath or Buxton, the chief resorts 
of vagrants who sought or would be supposed to seek benefit from the 
waters, without the licence of a justice of peace. A clause, however, 
made this, like every former act, ineffective; for where cities could 
neither relieve nor employ their poor, licences to beg were granted at 
quarter sessions ; and at about this period a preacher at Paul's Cross 
said, “I cannot deny but there is a general provision for the poor in 
this city, and your hospitals find good relief, (God be thanked for it, 
for he doth it,) but every man’s private devotion is very small... . 
What say you? and the poor lie under every wall, and cry under 
every stall, and die in the streets, in the time of the gospel.”t Yes, 
and there was half the sorrow with which many a good man looked 
upon the destitution around him—that all this had a connexion, ob- 
vious to the most superficial observer, with the diffusion of reformed 
opinions. If they were too truly pious to carry out their doctrines on 
human merit, faith, and justification with logical severity, many a 
“carnal gospeller” would do it for them, and lay on them the onus 
of the deduction. Well, therefore, did the language of shame and 
sorrow become the Christian preacher, when, under his instructions, 
charity obviously decayed; and honourable would it have been if, in 
moments of vexation, he had never adopted less generous language ; if 
no one had ever stood up at Paul’s Cross, and said, “I conclude that 
all the large givings of the papists, of which at this day many 
make so great brags, because they be not done in a reverend regard 
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* Bedel’s Sermon. The Mouth of the Poor, 1571. 
+ Kethe’s Sermon, f. 9. 
¢ T. White, 1577, at P. C., p. 61. 
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of the commandment of the Lord, in love, and of an inward being 
touched with the calamities of the needy, but for to be well reported 
of before men whilst they are alive, and to be prayed for after they 
are dead .... . are indeed no alms, but pharisaical trumpets.’ * 

No laws could divest of suffering that transition which the whole eco- 
nomy of the nation was at this time undergoing ; and although it may 
have been an advance inevitable in itself, and advantageous to the 
community for a considerable period, it is hard not to sympathize with 
the poet of Auburn in mourning over deserted villages when the sad 
realities pass in review, and linger where the garden flower grows 
wild, to ask what Englishmen have gained by denying it cultivation. 
The system of speculating in corn, and depopulating towns, appears to 
have been as rife in the end of Elizabeth’s reign as in the beginning of 
Edward's; and the following remonstrance of Trigge might have 
come from the lips of Latimer :— 


“The poor man must needs sell presently to maintain his family, to pay his 
rents; and that which he sells, the rich cormorant buys that hath money 
enough lying by him, to hoard it up that he may sell it dearer after. ... 
These buyers commonly dwell in market towns, and wait to get into their 
hands all the corn (if it were possible) in the country ; nay, they will not only 
wait at home, but they will travel abroad into the country to those men whom 
they know have great plenty of corn to sell, and will bargain aforehand with 
them for as much as they can spare, and so will prevent the market . .. . And 
when they have it in their garners they make the price at their pleasure... . . 
Surely this is a wolf of the soul, and they regard it not... . Some other 
will sell at home to their poor neighbours, but they will make them pay for 
their ease. They shall pay above the market something, or else they will let 
them have none They know the poor man must needs have it. He 


cannot buy it in the market, because he cannot then convey it home, and 
knowing this his necessity . .. . they will make him pay above all reason, 
. . +» and that also which maketh their sin more heinous, if they send any 
corn to market they will dress it very clean, and it shall be of their best corn ; 
but if they sell at home, they which buy shall be constrained to take their 


worst or meanest, and not so well dressed... . . These degrees are mani- 
fest, and these make this a sin, in the highest degree of comparison, which 
most men account no sin, but an alms and neighbourly deed. : 
“‘The Romans, who were without Christ in their civil and politic laws, in 
the dark, without light of the sun, how near the mark they have shot. First, 
they decreed that no common things should be sold, and now if a purchase be 
made those things are first of all looked to. All towns are almost decayed 
and undone, their common things and lands whereby the common stocks of 
their town hath been wont to be maintained be by some means or other taken 
from them. .... Secondly, they established that no houses should be 
pulled down. This thought they in reason should be a decay to their com- 
monwealth ; and this we may daily see in the country, where now-a-days men 
will buy houses to pull them down that they may have a prospect, that they 
may have a garden, or suchlike pleasure. And so now where Christ his 
family hath been maintained grow trees or nettles. It would pity one to 
hear how that many towns are now almost turned to granges, all the livings 
of a great many being annexed to one new great house, whose chimneys pet- 
chance smoke not once in a twelyemonth. What aid can the prince have, 8° 
many families decayed ; or what relief can the poor have, when so many hands 
that should be and were able to give are quite cut off. Surely now this one 


* Stockwood at Paul’s Cross, p. 108, 1578. 
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thing weakens the realm and makes so many beggars in most towns, either 
by this pulling down of houses and farms, or else by covetious joining of two 
farms into one. What shouldI speak of the decay of our tillage, which cannot 
choose but breed a weakness in the whole body, and this consumption yearly 
almost in all places increaseth, for as Solomon saith,where no oxen are, there 
the crib is empty, but much increase cometh by the strength of the ox. .... 
Verily will the Lord one day call to account those . . . . that have decayed 
townships, have made a wilderness where were houses like flocks of sheep.”* 


That the evils already alluded to were not remedied, and that others 
were coming rapidly into the foreground, which played an important 
part in the commotions of the next century, will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement in one of Topsell’s sermons. A greater refinement of 
cruelty and hypocrisy than it imputes will be sought for elsewhere in 
vain :— 

“‘ Some I know there are that make slaves and fools of their wards and 
pups and desire nothing more than to get all that they have into their own 

ands, whose books of accounts and bills of reckoning shall surely follow 
them to the Lord's judgment ; and they think they are very charitable if they 
can get away any man’s lands and livings, and afterwards bring up their 
heirs in their kitchens to be scullions, or else at their ploughs or sheep folds to 
be drudges and slaves all the days oftheir life. Oh, miserable and wretched 
charity! to make them the servants to their own goods, and pay their hire 
with their own lands. Others will cozen for lands, and extort all they can, 
and then will make them their farmers who were the owners, and think they 
do them a pleasure, and thus they threaten kindness, like lawyers and 
usurers which pay themselves with ours, and yet say we are beholden to 
them.” 

The evils then were palpable enough. ‘Two remedies were pro- 
posed to meet them; and the first, which was not adopted, could 
scarcely have worked worse than the second has done. The thought 
arose naturally enough in the minds of the reformed clergy, that as 
from time immemorial “ tun-bellied monks” had dispensed the nation’s 
charity, and as the injunctions both of 1547 and 1559 had consigned 
to the minister and churchwardens the custody of the church poor box 
and the distribution of alms, the most natural course would be to 
supply the clergy with the means, and empower them to exercise an 
efficient system of discipline, since they must have facilities for discri- 
ininating between vagrants and residents, diseased and malingerers 
beyond any others, and were not, it is to be hoped, less honest and 
less tender-hearted than their neighbours. In this view the remarks 
of Perkins were reasonable and practical, and the reference to exist- 
ing laws not more pointed than the intimation that better might be 
made if legislators would fairly entrust to the church the guardianship 
of the poor :— 


“In the New Testament the apostles ordained that in every church there 
should be deacons—that is, men of wisdom and discretion, who were to gather 
for the poor, and likewise to dispose of that which was given — as 
everyman had need, in which very order of provision for the poor the Lord 
forbids all wandering begging. These wandering beggars are the shame and 
reproach of the people where they are suffered, for it argueth want of care, of 


ee 





_* A godly and fruitful sermon preached at Grantham, a.p. 1592, by Francis Trigge. 
Sign, D, Sign. E. 
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good order in governors, and want of mercy in the rich that they gather all 
to themselves, without regard how the poor should live. In relieving these 
wandering beggars there is this double want in the giver; he cannot tell what 
to give, nor how much, because he knows not the state of the party that 
beggeth. Now in alms deeds there ought to be a double discretion, the giver 
ought to know both his own ability and also the necessity of the receivers. 
Common relieving at men’s doors makes many beggars, and maintains a 
wicked generation ; for these wandering beggars are for the most part flat 
atheists, regarding nothing but their belly, separating themselves from all 
congregations ; and from begging many fall to stealing, or else they take such 
pleasure therein that they will never leave it, no, not for a yearly rent. This 
is known to be true by experience. All which things duly considered must 
move the magistrates and every other in their place to see that better order be 
observed for the poor than door-relieving to all that come, and sith good laws 
are made in this behalf, men ought in conscience to see the same observed and 
kept, neither can any man without sin transgress the same. Indeed, if good 
order were not »rovided for the poor, it were better to relieve them in their 
wandering course than to suffer them to starve, for so dealt Christ and his 
disciples with the poor, when good order failed among the Jews. They re- 
lieved them in the highways and streets.”—Perkins, iii. 92. 
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The second remedy, as stated in a sermon preached in 1596, was 
to make over the poor directly to the civil magistrate :— 


‘** Now this office of distributing is not only private but public, and apper- 
taincth to the magistrate as well as to other rich men. For distribution must 
be made both private and publicly, both of our private wealth and common 
stock. It appertaineth therefore unto the magistrates, first to provide and 
then to distribute, for they are called feeders, in which case they must be both 
careful to prevent, and diligent to content, the murmuring of the people, as 
Moses was when the people of Israel murmured one while for bread, another 
while for water, and another while for flesh, whereat no doubt Moses was 
greatly grieved, and was careful to appease them. They must be as Joseph, 
sood stewards to provide in time of plenty for the dearth to come, that they 
may preserve the life of their brethren, in which case it might please them to 
take a view of a little book intituled, ‘The Regiment of Poverty.’ 

“Neither must this charge of provision be wholly laid upon the common 
stock, but they themselves also must liberally confer of their private goods to 
help the common stock, that their example may induce others. For when it 
is said in the gospel that the rich men cast in their gifts into the treasury, it 
is implied that some among them were magistrates; and if David would not 
offer sacrifice to God of that which cost him nought, no more may our rich 
men make this sacrifice to God of that which cost them nothing. Wherein 
we have a most royal example in the Queen’s Majesty’s bountiful benevolence 
towards the poor of the city of London to induce the liberality of her sub- 
jects.” 

The last legislative measure of Elizabeth came too late to allow us 
to furnish pulpit commentaries of any importance in her reign. Suthice 
it to say, that overseers of the poor were appointed in 1601, who, 
with the churchwardens,were empowered to build poor-houses on waste 
lands, and disburse poor-rates assessed by the justices of peace by dis- 
tress, ‘Thus the molten image, which political economy set up to 
commemorate the death of Christian benevolence, was lifted on its 
base, and there it stands to the present hour. 
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ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE. 
(Continued from page 516.) 


Ir the reader has been carried along thus far, he may like to inquire 
whether it appears, in any other way than in these romances, that the 
(yaulish Franks, and after them the French, cherished any regret or re- 
sentment of their lost empire. Italy and the popes did not acknowledge 
the early German emperours, except by compulsion. Arnulf obtained 
his coronation under circumstances already mentioned. During his 
life, and after him, Guy of Spoleto, and Lambert, and the Berengers, 
wore an imperial crown in Italy, on the plea of a descent from the 
Great Charles, and under the capricious auspices of the popes. And 
at last Otho established the German Empire, by force employed against 
the Holy See. In the year 1024 the nobility of Italy resisted the ele- 
vation of Conrad the Salic to the imperial crown,* and offered it, with 
the kingdom of Italy, to King Robert the Sage, son and successor of 
Hugh Capet, who declined the honour ; and secondly to his son Hugh, 
(crowned in 1017,) whose speedy death disappointed the hopes which, 
as Glaber Rodulphus says, all Italy entertained of receiving laws from 
him as emperour ; and lastly, to William Duke of Aquitaine and Karl 
of Poictiers, who visited Lombardy with that view, but ultimately 
refused the dangerous offer. We can hardly doubt that, during the 
animosities which afterwards existed between the emperours and 
popes, and their two famous factions, and especially during the reigns 
of the I’redericks of the House of Suabia, Rome and France must 
have cast many a wistful glance at one another. The title bestowed 
on Philip the Second, Augustus, is almost an imperial one. He mar- 
ried Isabella of Hainault, s a descendant of the illustrious race} of the 
Carlovingians, which for two centuries had ceased to reign, but which 
had left such profound traces in the hearts of the French, that the 
people still called them the Race of the Great Kings.” The exultation 
of joy produced by this marriage, and the birth of its issue, Louis VIIL., 
proves the strength and durability of the popular feeling the more, for 
its having but a questionable foundation in Salic law. If Philip mar- 
ried a daughter out of Mongrana, he was himself of Chiaramonte, and 
bore arms against Saladin in the Kast. ‘The following passage of the 
Croniques de Saint Denys, otherwise called the Great Chronicles of 
I’rance, is worth translating in this place :— Here faileth the genera- 
tion of great Charlemagne; and the kingdom descends to the heirs of 


* Lefevre de Saint Mare Abr. Chron. de l’Italie, tom. ii. p. 1022—6. Glaber 


Rodulphus, Fulbertus Carnotensis, etc. cit. ibid. be on 

+ Biogr. Univ. in Philippe II. See Boulainvilliers Mem. Historiques, p. 175. 
Mezerai I. p. 545. 

+ The maxim, that terra Salica per mulierem (not merely ix mulierem) non transit, 
was subsequently affirmed by the judgments of the Twelve Peers and of the Baro- 
nage,-in the case of Philip Count de Valois ; which decision was disputed on the 
fields of Creey and Poictiers. When Philip de Valois laid the excise upon salt, 
Edward ITI. facetiously observed that he was the inventor of the Salic law. 

§ Cron. de S. D. in Recueil des Iistoriens, viii. p. 354. The same Chronicles 
return to the subject at greater length upon the accession of Louis VIII., Grands 
Croniques de France, tom. iy. p. 212, ets. edition de Monsr. Paris. 
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Hugh the Great, whom they call Capet, who was Duke of France at 
that time. But afterwards it was recovered, in the time of the good King 
Philip Dieudonné, For he married, of deliberate purpose to recover 
the lineage of great Charlemagne, the Queen Isabel, who was daughter 
to Baldwin Earl of Hainault. And this Baldwin was descended from 
Lady Ermengardis, who was daughter of King Charles the Simple, 
the fifth king in direct line from Charles the Great, and the same whom 
Count Herbert of Vermandois caused to die in prison at the Castle of 
Peronne, as this history hath above related. ‘Therefore one may cer- 
tainly say, that the valiant King Louis son of good King Philip, who 
died at Montpensier on the return of the army from Avignon, was of 
the lineage of Great Charlemagne, and that the lineage was recovered 
in him; and also his son Louis the holy man, who was killed at the 
siege of Thunes, and this King Philip [the Hardy] who now reigns, 
and all others who shall descend from him, if the lineage fail not, from 
which may God and my lord St. Dennis preserve it.” Charles the 
Fair (saith the historian Mezerai) entertained the glorious design* of 
re-uniting the empire to the House of France. Pope John the Twenty- 
Second solicited him to get himself elected King of the Romans, and 
he relished the proposal. The election was to have taken place at Bar 
sur Aube, but no elector except Leopold of Austria made his appear- 
ance; and thus the Pope and the King were disappointed. King 
Philip de Valois pursued+ the same project, and was encouraged in it 
by the King of Naples and the Duke of Luxemburg ; but was equally 
unsuccessful in it. Itis evident from the language of Mezerai that 
such designs were agreeable to his mind; he observes, that “ the em- 
piret was finally removed to Germany, where it still exists, but more 
like a fantastic chimera, than like that which Augustus formed, and 
Charles re-established.” The aspirations of France towards the lost 
dignity of her Carlovingian Cesars, from the time she lost it, until the 
rise of the ephemeral empire of the Corsican Charlemagne, would 
form no bad subject for an historical essay. 

The Book of Turpin was not the original source of this whole sys- 
ten of fable ; but it incorporated, into the substance of a most impu- 
dent and coarse historic forgery, matter that was already existing in 
the Romane dialects of Gaul, though of no remote date. Feelings 
favourable to Charlemagne, France, and Italy, a Guelphic sentiment of 
the most extended kind, had sprung up at and before the Council of 
Clermont. It is possible that the seeds of that sentiment may have 
been sown at the time when the rupture between Henry the Fourth 
of Germany and Gregory the Seventh marred the project of an uni- 
versal crusade, which the genius of that Pope had first formed. Turpin 
was composed at Vienne, during the time (so far as we can judge) 
when Guy of Burgundy was its bishop; and was afterwards solemnly 
authenticated by him as Pope. The year 1122, in which he pub- 
lished that bull of authentication, was the same year in which he pre- 
sided over the First Council in — at which council he pub- 


* Mezerai, i. p. 743. Villani cit. Daniel Hist. Fr. 3, p. 395. 
t Mezerai, ibid., p. 764. t Ibid., p. 337. 
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lished a crusade in support of Baldwin King of Jerusalem, and granted 
indulgences to all who embraced it. Calixtus the Second was engaged 
in deadly contest with the Emperour Henry the Fifth, whom he pub- 
licly excommunicated at Rheims, as well as the Antipope Gregory 
whom Henry supported. He was likewise, from zeal or policy, orthe com- 
bination of both, an active supporter of the wars of the cross, and made 
liberal pecuniary sacrifices to support the Christians both in Syria and 
Spain against the Saracens and Moors, ‘The crusading spirit was looked 
upon by the Roman pontiffs as a great means of honour and influence 
to the church, But in order to be fully such, it would have been de- 
sirable for that spirit not to be guided by the mistrusted and recalci- 
trating race of German Caesars ; but rather by a dynasty of the Roman 
tongue, which would be closely united and beholden to the church by 
ancient recollections, and by the strongest ties of fresh obligation and 
common interest. ‘Those ancient recollections were highly coloured 
and exaggerated in Turpin, and imbued with the spirit of the religious 
wars; and they were also kept alive in other more popular effusions. 
If the tragical legend of Ganelon and Roncesvalles sprung up in 
‘rance, it was matured in Italy ; where it was changed from a matter 
of local interest and (now) of antiquarian research, into a literature 
famous among all the nations. Italy was divided into two great parties ; 
of which one, the Guelphic, was the more Italian, insomuch as it re- 
pelled the authority of foreign potentates in Italy, while it supported 
her ecclesiastical claims to authority over all other countries. But in 
the Carlovingian dynasty of French kings and emperours there were 
clements essentially Guelphic. In it originated, practically, and from 
it was derived, that system of papal pretensions which created such a 
long moral warfare between the Roman emperours of Germany and 
the vicars of Christ. ‘The origin of that dynasty established those 
pretensions, so far as they could be established at all; and the conduct 
of many of its members went to acknowledge them. Charles Martel, 
and his son Pepin, had engrossed the whole power of the Merovingian 
kings of the Franks, under the title of Mayor of the Palace; and left 


to their nominal sovereign only the form of royalty, and the duty of 


ratifying their acts. In A.p, 750, Pepin thought it was time to com- 
plete the usurpation and assume the crown; and his policy was not 
to take it by his own authority, or by that of his people in the Maii 
or Martis Campus, but from the hands of the sovereign pontiff. In 
the Lambecian Annals (of a.p, 814) it is thus described :—“ a.p. 751-2, 
Pippin sends* ambassadours to Rome to Pope Zachariah to inquire 


concerning the kings of the Franks, who were of the royal race and . 


were called kings, but had no power in the kingdom, except that 
charters and privileges were written in their names, and possessed abso- 
lutely no regal power, but did that which the Major-Domis of the 
Franks desired. For on a certain day in each year, gifts were offered 
to those kings by the people according to an ancient custom. And the 








* Annales Francorum, ap. Rec. des Hist. 5, p. 63. Vide Ann. Rerum. Franci- 


carum, p. 33, ibid, Petrus Bibliothec. in a.p. 751. Ann. Fuldenses in 751-2. 


Eginharti Annales in 752, Chroniques de Saint Denis, in Gestes du Roi Pepin, 
A.D. 752, 
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king himself sat in the royal seat, surrounded by his army, and the 
Major-Domias stood before him, and dictated whatever was decreed 
by the Franks on that day. But on other days, during the rest of the 
year, the king remained at home. Therefore "Pope Zachariah, accord- 
ing to his apostolic authority, answered to their inquiry, that he 
thought it better and more expedient that he should be called king 
and be king, who had the power in the kingdom, than he who was 
falsely called king. Therefore the aforesaid pontiff charged the king 
and people of the Franks that Pippin, who was exercising the kingly 
power, should be called king, and be established in the kingly throne ; 
which was accordingly done at Soissons, by unction of St. Boniface 
the archbishop. Pippin was called king; and Childeric, who had been 
falsely called king, was tonsured and ‘sent into a monastery.” The 
language of Kginhart’s Life is perhaps even stronger, but he refers 
the transaction to Pope Stephen II.: gens Merovingorum, de* qua 
Kranci reges sibi creare soliti erant, usque in Childericuin regem, 
qui jussu Stephani Romani Pontificis depositus ac detonsus atque in 
Monasterium trusus est, durasse putatur. The facts are these : in 751 
the reseript of St. Zachary was obtained; in the March of 752, Pepin 
was anointed at Soissons, and on the 28th of July, 754, he was again 
crowned} at Saint Denys, together with his two sons Charles and Car- 
loman, by Pope Stephen in person. From these facts blended toge- 
ther, Eginhart has here formed a statement, less detailed and accurate 
than his Annals exhibit. Thus the only pretext of legitimate royalty 
possessed by the usurping Carlovingians was a grant froin apostolical 
authority. Charles Martel had received from Pope Gregory the 
Third the title of Patrician of the Romans; and they are even sup- 
posed by some to have been meditating the renovation of the Western 
Empire, when their deaths in 74] cut short their counsels. The same 
title (which involved the immediate sovereignty of the Roman city 
and peoplet) was enjoyed by Pepin his son, and Charles his grand- 
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* Vita Caroli, cap, i. 

t These facts, which all history attests, are well stated in an ancient memorandum 
annext to Gregory of ‘Tours. Florentissimus Pippinus rex pius, per auctoritatem 
et imperium sanct@ recordationis domni Zachariw Papa, et unctionem Sancti chris- 
matis, per manus beatorum Sacerdotum Galliarum,et electionem omnium Francorum 
tribus annis antea in regni solio sublimatus est. Postea per manus ejusdem Stephani 
Pontificis dic uno, in beatorum predictorum Martyrum Diony sii, Rustici et Eleu- 
therii Ecclesia in regem atque Patricium una cum predictis filiis Carolo et Carolo- 
manno in nomine S, Tr. unctus et benedictus est. 

See the Digression sur le Patriciat, by Lefevre de Saint Mare, in his Abr. 
Chronol. de l'Italie 1, p. 379. Pope Gregory IIL, in his Epistle, sending the keys 
of Saint Peter to Charles Martel, adds, qu vobis ad regnum direximus. Stephen I]. 
declared Pepin and his two sons together Patricians of the Romans, in his own name, 
and in those of the clergy, senate, nobility, and people of Rome. Paulus Diaconus 
(a cotemporary) says of Charlemagne, Patrician, that Romanos . . . . ipsamque 
urbem Romuleam ... . suis addidit sceptris. And, addressing himself to the same 
Patrician, says, restr civitatis Romulex. Leo (says Eginhart in his Annals, 
A.p. 796) requested Charlemagne, Patrician, to send an ambassador qui populum 
Romanum ad suam fidem atque subjectionem per sacramenta firmaret ; for which 
purpose Engilbert, Abbot of St. Bertin, was accordingly sent. Anastasius Bibliothe- 
carius says that the reception of Charles at Rome, in 774, was with all the honours 
usually paid “ad Exarcham seu Patricium.” And, upon this and many other 
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son, But* on the Christmas day of the year 801, when he was at 
Rome, and kneeling before the altar at the sacrament, Pope Leo 
placed an imperial crown upon the head of Charles, while the people 
shouted, Life and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by God, the 
great and pacific Emperour of the Romans! After this he was wor- 
shipped by the Pontiff in the manner of the ancient [Roman] princes ; 
and thenceforth, dropping the name of Patricius, was called Kmperour 
and Augustus. Notgerus the Monk of Saint Gall assures us that 
Leo crowned and proclaimed Charles unexpectedly, and +nihil minus 
suspicantem ; and is confirmed therein by Eginhart himself, whot 
declares that the king was so greatly averse to it, as to say, that even 
on so grand a feast day he would not have entered the church could 
he have foreseen the Pope's intention. 

However the house of Heristal may have owed the substance of 
their power and dominions to their own ambition and prowess, it is 
certain they took especial pains not to ascribe their new dignities, 
whether regal or imperial, either to their own assumption or to popular 
caprice, but to the gift of God through the church, and of the church 
through its recognised head. They did not, it may safely be affirmed, 
intend to hold these gifts dependently and revocably; but their reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical origin was evident, and a matter of Carlovin- 
gian policy ; which, under altered circumstances of policy, was falsely 
denied by the German Pseudo-Casars and their Ghibellines. The 
mayors of the palace in each step of their elevation were “crowned 
by God.” But neither Charlemagne nor his son Louis le Debonnaire 
consented to make those crowns subject to the church, which the 
church had conferred ; or to emancipate the individual successor of 
St. Peter from his condition of their subject. But Charles the Bald, 
son of Louis and his second wife Judith, accepted the offer of the im- 
perial crown made to him by Pope John the Kighth,and received it from 
his hands on the Feast of the Nativity in 876. Subsequently, in a 
synod convened the following February at Pavia, the Italian bishops 
and counts confirmed his election, “ because the Divine goodness, by 
intervention of St. Peterand St. Paul, through their Vicar John, the 
universal pope and chief priest, had invited and raised him to the im- 
perial eminence,” and in June of the same year the Ecclesiastical 
Synod of Pontion in France elected him, “ as the apostolic lord and 
universal Pope John had in the first instance elected him at Rome, 
and constituted him by sacred unction.” When in trouble, he did 
not scruple to own that his imperial and regal authority was a revo- 
cable grant from the church ; and in the year 858 (that of the Treason 
of Ganelon) he publicly avowed that he was liable to be deposed by 
the judgment of the bishops who had anointed him, who are the 
thrones upon which God sits, and by whom he pronounces his judg- 
ments. To their correction he professed himself both then and always 


grounds, Monsr. de Saint Mare justly concludes that the Carlovingian Patriciate 
was only the Exarchate in a Western shape, not sanctioned by the emperours, but still 
recognising the ultimate suzerainty of the Roman emperours of the East. 
* Annal. Eginhart. Do. Petaviani, ete., ete. 
t Langallensis, Z. 1, cap, 28, 
t Vita Karoli, cap, 28. 
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willing to submit. Charles the Fat was invited to Rome by the same 
Pope, and crowned by him on Christmas-day, a.p. 880. It is re- 
markable that the three Frank emperours of the name of Charles, 
being the only Franco-Gallican emperours who were crowned by the 
Pope, all received the crown on the feast of the Blessed Nativity. 
The cry of Noel! Noel! with which the accession* of the French 
kings used to be saluted, and of which no clear explanation has been 
given, may possibly have had reference to the Christmas coronations 
of the “ race des Grands Rois.” ‘The claim of temporal peo ie | by 
the bishops of Rome over all kings and nations may be said to have 
originated in their dealings with the posterity of Pepin of Heristal, in 
the policy of his earlier and more powerful descendants, and in the 
weakness of those who followed. That temporal authority, and not 
his power over matters purely religious and spiritual, was in question 
between Guelph and Ghibelline. Consequently, the great Carlovin- 
gian mythus breathes a spirit essentially Guelphic, Perhaps no Ita- 
lian romances devoted to that subject will be found to emanate from 
the party which Dante supported; but certainly its most famous 
authors, Boiardo, Cieco da Ferrara, and Ariosto, were friends to the 
great Guelphic House of Este. The former of these¢ poets launches 
out against the Ghibellines by name; and against their emperour 
Frederick the Second— 
‘* Che la Chiesa di Dio vuol tor del mondo.” 


It has even been said that Popet Pascal the Second, who was en- 
gaged in such violent struggles with the German emperours Henry IV. 
and Henry Y., bestowed canonization, or the honours of a saint, upon 
Charlemagne about the middle of the twelfth century. But, if this 
be true, Sebastiano Ciampi denies that his canonization was ever re- 
ceived by the church. Something, however, was mooted or agitated 
towards that purpose, and a special office of the mass was compiled 
for his festival, of which the hymn and collect are given by Ciampi. 
The hymn would suffer by translation, and is in these words :-— 

‘* $O rex orbis triumphator, 
Terre regum imperator, 
Tui gregis, nostri c@ttis, 
Pius audi pié fletus. 


‘* O quam dignus verna ceelis, 
Servus prudens et fidelis, 
Verbis et re qui servivit, 

Et ad locum pacis ivit. 


Cujus prece mors fugatur, 
Languor cedit, vita datur ; 
Qui de petra ducis undas 
Gentes et baptismo inundas.|! 


‘¢ Ergo rupem ferro fode, 
Fontem vivum nobis prode, 
Ora prece pia Deum 
Et fae pium nobis eum. 


Arte duros et natura 
Frangis muros prece pura, 
Devotosque Christo dicas 
Et rebelles ense necas. 


‘* Sit majestas Trinitati, 
Laus et honor Trinitati, 
Que virtute principali, 
Jure regnat cosquali.” 


* Menage Dict. Etym. in Noel. 
t Orlando IT. xxv. st. 483—52; Berni. LIV. st. 46—52. 

t It is so stated by Monsr. H. Monin, in his Dissertation sur le Roman de Ron- 
cevaux, p. 73. We have quoted Werner Rollwinck, styling him Sanctus Karolus, 
above, vol. xxii. p. 363. 

§ S. Ciampi Illustrazioni, etc., in Turpin, cap. ii. p. 97. 

| Itis printed, et baptismo gentes inundas; but the transposition, which the 

measure or rhytlim imperatively demands, has been ventured upon. 
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The third stanza relates to the miraculous downfall of the walls of 
Pampeluna, as described in Turpin. The following is the collect :— 
“ God, who of thy abundant goodness didst adorn with the robes of a 
blessed immortality the emperour Saint Charles the Great thy con- 
fessor, after he had put off the veil of the flesh, grant to us thy sup- 
pliants that he, whom thou didst exalt upon earth to the praise of thy 
name and the glory of thy power, may become a kind and propitious 
intercessor for us in heaven, through thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Guelphic view of the Romantic Charlemagne, or that which 
connects him especially with the Roman Pontiffs, was not (however) en- 
tirely ultramontane and confined to Italy ; and we must remember that 
Turoldus makes his two hundred years old and dynastic Charlemagne 
the Advocate and Porte-oriflamme of Saint Peter, not of Saint Dennis, 
and the true name of his royal standard Romana. Nor was this the 
language of mere fiction ; for in 796, Leo III., on ascending the throne 


of St. Peter, sent to Charles, in confirmation of his Patriciate, the vex- | 


illum urbis Romane,* together with “his keys of the confession of 
Saint Peter.”’ 

Perhaps nearly enough has been said to give a general and faint idea 
of the Carlovingian Romance, what object it venerated under the 
name of Charlemagne, what catastrophe it deplored under the name 
of Roncesvalles, and what policy it abhorred and hated under that of 
Guenilon of Mentz. In various instances it is easy to say, without 
fear of confutation, this thing has been mistaken for that, or this per- 
son confounded with another. But how this vast chimera came into 
being, what its first matter, and what its causes final, is a mystery that 
would remain thus unexplained. It was proposed to shew, negatively, 
that it possesses no more than a bare and scanty pretext of historical 
truth ; and, positively, that clear traces of a serious hidden meaning can 
be evolved trom it. And that task has, in aslight and superficial way, 
been executed in these pages. Some considerations connected with 
two of the leading characters, of whom enough has not been said in 
this general sketch, may be reserved for subsequent occasions. 

Meanwhile it may be interesting to remark, that this great, and 
widely bruited, and even most credulously accredited of fables has 
walked the earth, hiding its head in the clouds; for, though it mani- 
fests somewhat of deep meaning and no trivial purpose, it is not known, 
and has not within any tradition been known, who is its author, or by 
whom it was invented. ‘The book of Turpin was preceded by poems 
of the Jongleurs or vernacular poets, from one of whom it must have 
emanated. Because those people went about reciting, we are not to 
infer that their works were brief and desultory, or less ponderous than 
the Pharsalias, Thebaids, or Argonauties of antiquity. The poem of 
Turoldus consists (1 believe) of 3972 lines, and is not one of the longer 
specimens of such composition. There is a striking uniformity in the 
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* Eginhart Annal. a.pv. 796. ‘It appears from an ancient inscription that Pope 
Ifadrian had delivered the same vexillum to him in like confirmation of his Patriciate, 
as well as the previous Popes to the previous Patricians of the House of Heristal— 


“ Vexillum famulis qui placuere sibi.” _Inser. cit. Bouquet in not. 
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mode of handling the legend in question (at all events, until after 
Pulci) which bespeaks an adherence to the scheme of some one ori- 
ginal.* Nothing can be more completely void of probability, than 
that the author of the Morgante was a reader of the popular composi- 
tions of the North, written in the old French or Langue d’Oui. Yet 
there exists a remarkable conformity between the treatment of the 
Ganelonian tragedy by Pulci and by Turoldus, in points of detail, 
and of an apparently subordinate importance. Among divers others 
may be numbered, the pride and obstinacy of Orlando in refusing to 
blow his horn ; the severe but unintentional blow inflicted by the dying 
Oliver upon Orlando after his sight had become dim ; and the burst- 
ing of the blood-vessels of Orlando’s head when he did blow his horn. 
There was or had been an original, to which succeeding authors ma- 
nifested their respect by conforming themselves to it. Yet no vestiges 
of its fame have come down to us; still less has any progress been 
made towards a discovery of the original work. I'renchman, Pro- 
vencal, or Italian, we know not who the man was, at whose bidding 
the world went mad for about five centuries. It could not have been 
the Arnaldo, of whose work Pulci owed the knowledge to his friend+ 
Angelo Poliziano ; because it is chiefly cited for the adventures of 
Rinaldo, which seem to have grown into importance since the original 
idea of the romance, and because Pulci declares it to be of later date 
than Alcuin, who himself had come after Turpin :— 


‘* Dopo costui venne il famoso Arnaldo 
Che molto diligentemente ha scritto, 
FE investigd de l’opre di Rinaldo, 

De le gran cose che fece in Egitto.” 


It strikes me as probable enough, that he speaks of Arnauld Daniel, 
the prince of the trouveurs of Provence in the twelfth century. He 
was assuredly famoso, whom Petrarca has extolled as— 


‘¢ Fra tutti il primo Arnaldo Daniello§ 
Gran maestro d’amor,” ete. : 


and whom Dante had previously introduced into his Purgatory,|| 
speaking eight verses in his own Provencal tongue, and had described 
as excelling all others both in love songs and prose romances— 
** Versi d’amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchio tutti.” 

Here it is very pertinent, that Arnaldo (thrice mentioned) is named 
as “a worthy author,” and commended for “ diligent writing,’ but is 
nowhere alluded to as a poet; while, on the other hand, he is twice 
out of the three times coupled with Alcuin—i.e., with the prose histo- 
rian Eginhart. 

Neither can we suppose the — author to have been that Lac- 





ee 





* And that one, not Turpin; which is well to observe, in case any were disposed 
to cling to the idea of the whole concern having originated in that Latin narration. 
t Canto xxv. 115, 169. 
t Canto xxvii. 81, 


§ Trionfo d’Amore, cap. iv. st. 14, || Purg. xxvi, 40. 
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tantius of Aquisgranum, who purported to be a contemporary of Char- 
lemagne— 


‘* *In Aquisgrana un certo citarista 
Era in quel tempo, Lattanzio appellato.” 


His poem appears to have comprehended everything in the Carlovin- 
gian cyclus, from the flight of the boyt Charles into Spain under the 
name of Mainetto, and the infancy of Orlando, etc., down to the ca- 
tastrophe of Roncesvalles ; including many strange legends of Oger’s 
conversion, Carlotto’s death, the deteat of all the paladins by one Bra- 
vieri, Lord of La Marca, the enchantments of Malagigi, ete. ‘The 
farrago of its contents generally evinces the unprimitive date of that 
romance, even if the Paladins be not a specific indication of it. From 
the Latin name Lactantius, we should conjecture it to have been 
composed in {Latin verse, like the Karolinus of A%gidius, and to have 
been a third work ascribed to the clergy of the court of Charlemagne, 

We must therefore regard the origin of this mighty fable as an un- 
solved problem, and as the fountain of a Nile to which no traveller 
has ascended. It is not impossible, but it is scarcely a probable ob- 
ject of hope, that some manuscript may turn up, in which modern 
critics may think themselves able to discern the Carlovingian Romance 
in its first impression. Viewing it (as it has here been viewed) in the 
light of a significant parable, having political and moral values, such 
a discovery would possess an increased importance, 
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“PERSECULION IN KENT.” 
(Continued from p, 402.) 


Prarato secundo die mensis Maii, hora tertia post meridiem in 
quodam oratorio dicti Reverendissimi patris et domini, domini Wil- 
lelmi- permissione divina Cantuariensis Archicpiscopi totius Anglie 
primatis, et apostolicee sedis legati, infra mancrium suum de knoll 
predictum, Prasentibus tune ibidem Magistris Cuthberto ‘Tunstall, 
utruisque juris, Gabriele Silvester sacrae pagine, Roberto Wodwarde 
decretorum, Roberto Cooper in musica doctoribus, Johanne Aylove 
in legibus bacealario, dominis ‘Thoma Baschurehe, et Pbilippo 
Mesiner capellanis. Comparuerunt coram eodem Reverendissimo 
. ee Ma 
patre, judicialiter sedente, Thomas Mannying de Benynden, et Jo- 
hanna Colyn nuper de ‘Tenterden, et modo quo super abjurdrunt et 
renunciirunt et eorum uterque sic abjuravit et renunciavit omnibus 
* Morgante, xxviii. 53, 
+ Matters contained in the Reali di Francia. 
t Pulci gives in six lines the substance of its exordium, (xxviii. 68,) apologizing 
for defects unavoidable in the composition of a work, whereof the subject exceeds the 
powers of human genius. 


Vou, XNIL—June, 1845. 2.0 
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heresibus et erroneis opinionibus suis per eos confessatis in specie et 
omnibus aliis in genere, contra fidem catholicam et universalis eccle- 
sie determinationem facientibus juxta contenta in scedulis abjura- 
tionum suarum hujusmodi manibus suis signatis signo crucis et per 

eosdem publice recitatis prestito primitus per eosdem et eorum 
utrumque de peragendo poenitentiam eis et eorum utrique per dictum 
Reverendissimum patrem in ea parte injungendam ad sancta dei 
evangelia per eorum singulos corporaliter tacta juaramento corporali. 
QQuarum scedularum tenores sequuntur—viz. In the name of god 

amen. Bifore you, the moost Reverend fader in god, 
my lorde William Archebisshop of Cannterbury, | 
Thomas Mannyng of Benynden of your diocese of Cannterbury of my 
pure hert and free will confesse and knowlege that I in tymes past 
bifore this houre, that is to witte by the space of — yeres and more 
have beleved, saide, thought, holden, affermed, and taught of the sacra- 
mentes of the churche and of the articles of the faith otherwise than 
the holy churche of Rome and universall churche of god, techeth, 
holdeth, and observeth, and many and diverse open and damned 
errours and heresies contrarie to the true and catholike faith and 
determination of holy churche I have bothe secretly and openly 
holden, bileved, affermed and taught, and specially among other these 
errours and heresies folowing, that is to witte, ffurst that in the sacra- 
ment of the aulter is not the verey body of Criste, but oonly material! 
brede, also that the sacramentes of baptisme and confirmation is not 
necessary nor profitable for mannys soule, and that confession of 
synnes ought not to be made to a preest, Also that there is no power 
geven by god to a preest more than to a layman, Also that solemni- 
sation of matrimony is not necessarie nor profitable for the wele of 
mannys soule, And that the sacrament of extreme unction called 
aneyling ys not profitable nor necessary for mannys soule, Also that 
pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not profitable nother meri- 
toriouse for mannys soule, Also that images of seyntes be not to be 
worshipped, and that a man shuld praye to no seynt but oonly to god, 
Also that holy water and holy brede be not bettir aftir the benediction 
made by the priest than they were before, Wherfore I the said 
Thomas, willing hereaftir to beleve in the feith of Criste, and of his 
churehe, and to folowe the doctryne of holy churche with a pure hert, 

forsake, ‘and utterly despise my said errours, heresies and damnable 
opinions, and confesse them to be contrarious and repugnaunt to the 
faith of Criste, and determination of his holy church, and the said 
errours, heresies and opinions is especiall, and all other errours, here- 
sies, fals doctrynes and damned in generall, likewise contrary and 
repugnaunt to the feith of Criste and of his churche aforsaid I abjure, 
forsake and utterly renownce here bifore your graciouse lordship and 
all the honorable audience here assembled, and on that I swere by 
thies evangelies by me bodly here touched that from hensforth T shall 
never hold, teche, beleve, or afferme the forsaid errours, heresies, 
and damnable opinions nor noon other ayenst the feith of Cristes holy 
churche, and determination of the same, nor yet I shall by mysell, or 
any other persone pryvatly or apertly defend, maynteyne, socour, 


Thomas Mannyng. 
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favour, or supporte any persone that to my knowlege holdeth, be- 
leveth, affermeth, or techeth any suche errours, heresies, or damned 
opinions, nor any persone that is suspecte of the same, And if 1 may 
knowe hereaftir any persone of such errours, heresies, or of any suche 
fals or damned opinions suspecte, or any persone holding or keping 
privay conventicles, assembles, or fals doctrynes, or any opinions con- 
trary to the commen doctryne of the churche aforsaid, or and if I 
may knowe any of theire fautours, comfortours, consaillours or de- 
fensours or any that have suspect bookes or quayers of any suche 
errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, I shall withoute delay geve 
knowlege unto your goode lordship, or unto the ordinary or ordi- 
naryes of the same persone, or elles unto your and their officirs, so 
god me helpe and holydome, and thies holy evangelies. In wittnes 
whereof to these presentes with myn owne hand, I have made and sub- 
scribed the signe of the holy crosse 


Johanna Colyn, In the name of god, amen. Bifore you the moost 


Cannterbury of my pure hert and free will confesse and knowlege that 
I in tymes past have beleved, thought, said, holden, affermed, and 
taught of the sacramentes of the church and of the articles of the feith, 
otherwise than the holy churche of Rome and universall church of 
god techeth, holdeth, and observeth, and many and diverse open and 
damned errours and heresies, contrary to the true and catholike feith 
and determynation of holy churche I have bothe secretely and openly 
holden, beleved, affermed, and taught and specially among others 
these errours and heresies folowing, that is to witte, ffurst that the 
sacrament of baptisme and confirmation is not necessary nor profitable 
to mannys soule, Also that the solemnisation of matrimony is not 
necessary nor proffitable for the wele of mannys soule, Also that pil- 
gremages to holy and devoute places be not necessary nother meritori- 
ouse for mannys soule, Also that Images of seyntes be not to be 
worshipped, and that a man shuld praye to no seynt but oonly to god, 
Also that holy water and holy bredde is not the better after the bene- 
diction made. Wherfore I the forsaid Johane, willing hereaftir to be- 
leve in the faith of Criste and of his church, and to folowe the doctrine 
of holy church with a pure hert, forsake, and utterly despise my said 
errours, heresies, and damnable opinions and confesse theym to be con- 
trariouse and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and determination of 
his holy churche, and the said errours, heresies, and opinions in 
especiall, and all other errours, heresies, false doctrynes and damned 
Opinions in generall likewise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of 
Criste and of his churche aforsaid, I abjure, forsake, and utterly re- 
nownce here bifore your gracious lordship and all the honorable 
audience here assembled, And on that I swer by thies holy evangelies 
by me bodily here touched that from hensforth 1 shall never hold, 
teche, beleve, or afferme the forsaid errours, heresies, and damnable 
opinions, nor noon other ayenst the feith of Cristes holy churehe and 
determination of the same, Nor yet I shall by myselfe or any other 
persone pryvatly or apertly defende, maynteyn, socour, favour or sup- 
2u2 
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Reverend fader in god, my lord William Archebisshop of 
Cannterbury, I Johane Colyn of Tenterden in your diocese of 
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porte any persone that to my knowleche holdeth, beleveth, affermeth 
or techeth any suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions, nor any 
persone that is suspecte of the same, and if 1 may knowe hereaftir 
any persone or suche errours heresies, or of any such fals and damned 
opinions suspect, or any persone holding or keping privay conventicles, 
assembles or fals doctrynes, or any opinions contrary to the commen 
doctryne of the church aforsaid, Or if I may know any of their 
fautours, comfortours, concelours and defensours, or any that have 
suspect bookes or quayers of any suche errours, heresies, and damned 
opinions, I shall withoute delaye give knowlege uuto your goode lord- 
ship, or unto the ordinary or ordinaries of the same persones, or elles 
unto your and their officers, so god me helpe and holydome, and thies 
holy evangelies. In wittnes wherof, to these presentes with myn 
owne hand, I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy 
crosse, | 

Quo die Lune ad. . . viz. quinto mensis Maii preedicti, loco quo 
super, praesentibus testibus supernominatis, idem Reverendissimus 
Pater judicialiter pro tribunali sedens injunxit Cristofero Grebill, 
Roberto Hilles, Willelmo Riche, Willelmo Alberd seniori, Agneti Ive, 
et Johanni Grebill seniori poenitentiam infrascriptam, videlicet. 

In primis quod quilibet eorum gestabit fasciculum depictum in 
rubeis coloribus mixtis et cireumdatis in modum flammee ignis circum- 
positis, videlicet masculi sinistro humero ex parte exteriori in sinistra 
manica vestimenti sui superioris, et faeming in sinistra manica hujus- 
modi vestimenti sui superioris, publice, absque aliqua occultatione 
durante vita eorum cujuslibet, nisi aliter fuerit per eandem Reveren- 
dissimum patrem aut suos successores cum eisdem in ea parte dispen- 
satum, 

Item quod eorum quilibet in foro civitatis Cantuaria in sabbato 
proxime tune futuro, et in dominica proxima ex tune proxime sequenti, 
in ecclesia cathedr: ali Christi Cantuaria ante processionem gestabit 
fasciculum ligneum in humero suo et ibidem intererit eorum quilibet 
sermoni ibidem faciendo cum hujusmodi fasciculo in humero suo, 
quousque sermo finiatur, Ist die dominica proxima sequenti quilibet 
hujusmodi abjuratorum gestabit simile fasciculum ligneum modo con- 
simili ante processionem in ecclesiis suis parochialibus et pramissa 
facient nudi caput, tibias, et pedes. 

Item quoe in nullo alio loco deinceps manebit eorum aliquis, extra 
parochias ubi nunc inhabitant nisi prius a dicto Reverendissimo patre 
aut ejus successoribus licentiam expressam obtinerit. 

Item, si quos hereticee pravitatis libros habuerit, eosdem dicto 
Reverendissimo patri indilate apportabit. 

Item si quos de heresi suspectos, aut libros hereticae pravitatiy 
habentes in preesenti noscunt, aut in futurum noscent de nominibus 
suspectorum et hujusmodi libros habentium praefatum Reverendissimum 
patrem sine delatione certiorem efficient. 

Item, quod diebus dominicis et festivis eorum quilibet frequentabit 
ecclesiam suam parochialem et ibidem divina audict et bonus Chris- 
tianus, It insuper monuit eosdem ad perimplendum hujusmodi peni- 
tentiam et quamlibet partem ejusdem sub poena relapsus. 
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Item, idem Reverendissimus pater injunxit tune ibidem ‘Thome 
Mannyng et Johanni Grebill, juniori, quod die dominica proxima 
corum uterque in ecclesia sua parochiali antecedet processionem ge- 
stantes fasciculum lignum, et post processionem ilud ibidem re- 
linquant, 

(To be continued.) 


SACRED POETRY. | 


ON THE COMET OF MARCH, 1845. 


Anpb what art thou, portentous stream of fire, 
That followest close the pathway of the sun? 
Comest thou in mercy to us, or in ire? 
And is thy course now finished, or begun? 


We know thee not ;—nor sun, nor moon, nor star, 
Nor meteor art thou of this lower sky ; 

But some mysterious traveller from afar, 
Urging thy strange career so swift on high. 


And thou hast come when all our fears were rife, 
And every heart was aching with unrest ; 

For earth herself, as if instinct with life, 
Her awe-struck sons was shaking from her breast: 


Islands were heaving like a troubled sea, 
The fields like billows tossing to and fro, 

Our houses trembling like an aspen tree, 
As fearing one tumultuous overthrow, 


At such a time, when we were sick with woe, 
Mourning the earthquake’s fearful havoc wide ;— 
At such a time, why should thy banner show 
So long, so fierce, at solemn eventide ? 


Comest thou some further misery to portend, 
And bid our hearts for heavier woes prepare ? 
Or comest thou, heavenly stranger, as a friend, 
To cheer our souls?) Or wherefore art thou there ? 


Ah! nought of us thou deem’st—thy wondrous race,° 
That brings thee now fiom Ether's distant deep, 

Has never yet, perchance, shewn thee the place, 
Where we our course among the planets keep. 


Nor hast thou heard of Earth, her joys or woes ; 
Nor knowest thou who upon her bosom dwell ; 
But thou hast higher wisdom to disclose, 
And nobler tidings to her sons to tell. 


Of ILim thou tell’st, who bade thee roam so far 

Through fields of space immeasurable hur!cd, 
Beyond the circuit of cach planet star, 
Beyond the boundary of our solar world :— 
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Of Him thou tell’st, Almighty, Holy, Wise, 
Who, as a skiff upon some river's tide, 
Sends thee to speed along those boundless skies, 
Or spans thy course as ’twere a handbreadth wide. 


And what are we before Him? What our earth? 
Or what to Him our sorrows or our joys? 

Say, can He stoop to note our lowly mirth, 
Or mark the woe which all that mirth destroys ? 


Yes! to the eye of God each work is clear, 
Omniscient as Almighty; great and small, 
To his all-piercing glance alike appear ; 
He sees, observes, controls, and judges all. 


The Hand that guides the comet in its course, 
Ilolds the dread balance o’er the sinner’s head ; 
That Hand, poor penitent, is thy resource, 
When judgment through the earth her shafts has sped. 


Upon the awful cross for thee "twas nailed ; 
And now it sends yon messenger to free 
And raise thy sou!, with earthly fear assailed, 
To think of heaven and of immensity ;— 


Of worlds to which this earth is but a spot, 

Of boundless space, and ages without end ;— 
Bright, blissful ages, promised as thy lot, 

If thither now thy hopes and efforts tend. 


Then gaze thou still upon that traveller strange, 
Not as a foe the nations to affright, 

But as a guide, with whom in thought to range 
Through heaven's expanse to realms of purest light. 


March 4, 1843. 


_- 


VALLOMBROSA. 
From the French of Lamartine. 
By MaG.torre DE S. PIERRE. 


Far from life’s odious realm of pain and vice, 
Spirit of man, what whirlwind wafted thee? 
Beneath yon frowning pinnacles of ice 

What charm, what genial horrors, bade thee flee ? 


Dark woods, as old as Time—loud cascades, hurled 
With ceaseless moan, down the steep rocks of God, 
That sacred longing for a better world, 

That shuns the path where social man once trod. 


Nor wast thou left alone: what god-like forms 
Thy soul’s bright visions peopled this loved scene! 
Now the mad spirit of awaking storms, 

Now God's reviving breath, was felt or seen. 





SACRED POETRY, 


Majestic Nature’s eloquent appeal 

Her care-worn pilgrim’s wounded bosom heard ; 
Unkenned, no lightning flashed, no thunder peal 
Roared, no blast howled—nay, not a leaflet stirred. 


The soothing power of solitude and prayer 
Hovers where angry torrents dash and foam: 
In wilds for mortal sense too bleak, too drear, 
. His chosen find, at last, their destined home. 


Martyr of thwarted passion, hear his cry ! 

Hope’s outlaws fond, whom widowed hearths recall 
Victims of blighted genius, hither fly ! 

Come, ye that relished nought, and tasted all! 


Come, earth’s dear orphans—nurslings of the skies ! 
Below, for you there still remains a rest! 

Mine are hid treasures, mine mysterious joys— 
Carnal man’s wonder, heir-loom of the blest. 


But if with upraised eye ye love to mark 

Eve’s curtain softly blotting heaven’s last ray, 
Night’s dawning stars peep mildly through the dark, 
While moonbeams dance in ocean’s glittering spray : 


Flashing from rock to rock, with smothered moan, 
Till mute amazement reach the gulf’s dread verge, 
If yon swoln torrents fearfully deep groan 

From lips now free, long shouts of rapture urge. 


Lulled at the foot of God’s unfading trees, 

Should Faith, o’erwhelmed with holy transport, hear, 
Through heaving foliage, each melodious breeze 
Sigh, like the chimes of some Elysian sphere. 


Should Hope, kind germ of Eden’s hallowed stem, 
Revive and bloom in the faint soul’s dark vale, 
Till hearts, once withered, hail a floral gem, 

Fed by the rock, when earth and water fail : 


If prayer’s warm flood of penitential grace 

Bid you still meekly kneel on, still adore, 
Come! though too little for sin’s ravenous race, 
To live alone with Heaven—ye need no more! 


Hauteville, Guernsey, Feb. 3, 1843. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Sirn,—A correspondent of yours makes some inquiries respecting the 
Parker Society which I will attempt to answer, although an anony- 
mous opinion is of no great value on such matters, and I had rather 
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let mine stand for as much as it is worth, without bringing on myself 
the trouble of defending it should any one advance opposite conclu- 
sions. 

I incline to think the public and the church. of England are under 
great obligations to the Parker Society, and that a tolerably fair esti- 
mate of the spirit and character of the Reformation may be drawn 
from the works they are publishing, if they continue to pursue the 
course they have hitherto followed. In saying this, I am well aware 
that the society looks chiefly for encouragement to the so called 
evangelical body of the clergy, and was started with no dissem- 
bled view of promoting “evangelical” religion. One of these alter- 
natives has, however, been presented to those who were disposed to 
regard it asa mere aflair of party, and it is but Christian duty to 
assume the best; either the projectors did not know what were the 
contents of the books they began to publish, or, they believed such 
contents very profitable for the church in these times, or, finding the 
men whom they expected to be their advocates their opponents, “the "y 
frankly gave the world the benefit of their testimony, I believe, sir, 
indeed, that he who looks upon the church as the creation of those 
divines who flourished under Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, and 
therefore goes exclusively to their writings to learn her mind, pro- 
ceeds upon an entirely false foundation, While in many respects these 
men purified her from monstrous errors and malpractices, and, with a 
sincerity which does them eternal honour, resigned their goods, their 
country, and their lives, rather than consent to her corruptions, the 
very strife in which they were engaged incapacitated them, to a cer- 
tain extent, from forming sober judgments on adiaphoral circumstances, 
and biased them violently in favour of the opinions of men who shewed 
them kindness in their exiie. Most of their leaders professed to adopt the 
Swiss divinity entire; nearly all would have been called Calvinists in 
the present day; and inscrutable as well as beautiful is that providence 
which preserved to us a traly catholic and scriptural liturgy, and mo- 
derate and judicious articles, while the popular ery, and the opinions 
of some even of their framers, characterized so much that they retained 
as beggarly elements of popery. 

I conceive, however, that those subscribers to the Parker Society 
who have looked to it for the support of any system of faith and prac- 
tice at present prevalent will be grievously disappointed. Hitherto 
there does not seem to have been any suppression, and the conse- 
quence has been the republication of many passages which have doubt- 
less astonished some of the subscribers. ‘The rabid principles of per- 
secution advocated in Archbishop Sandys’ Sermon on Canticles, 
extracts from which a writer in your Magazine published in ‘ ‘Times 
of the Reformation,” would become no one so well as an Inquisitor, 
and would scarcely have been re-issued to the world by one who 
wished to deceive it with a too favourable representation of the age in 
which he lived. 

Again: It is well known that the low churchmen of the present day 
are more bitterly opposed, and more driven to find authorities for their 

opposition to no one doctrine than that of baptismal regeneration. 
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Unless that is got rid of (as Jewel said about the oil) it was no use 
reforming anything. Now the testimony of the reformers hitherto 
published by ‘the Parker Society on this point is remarkably edifying : 
“In that bath of holy baptism we are regenerate, washed, purified, 
and made the children of God by the workmanship of the three per- 
sons.”* Such are the words of ‘Roger Hutchinson, and at the pages 
112, 113, he evidently assumes the words lightened and baptized as 
convertible terms. Sandys’ views are not very clearly enunciated ; 
Philpots' , as shewn in the 19th letter, seem unexce ptionable ; Pilking- 
ton is emphatic—* It is an easy matter,” says he, “ to enter into God's 
church by baptism ; but if thou fall after , how hard it is to rise again 
daily experience teacheth; we must repent, fast, pray, give alms, ‘for- 
sake ourselves, condemn ourselves, with bitter tears and trembling 
work our salvation,” &e.- But the most striking and beautiful testi- 
mony on these subjects is that which Ridley gives in his « Brief De- 
claration of the Lord's Supper,” where he speaks of the water as “ sa- 
cramentally changed into the fountain of regeneration, ’} the substance 
remaining as before. It certainly seems as if all this had either been 
published in happy ignorance or exemplary candour. 

As for the skill and competeney with which these books are edited 
I cannot pretend to give any positive opinion, since, with the excep- 
tion of the Zurich letters, they contain little 1 had not read before 
they appeared, and I have only had occasion to refer to them. Lacknow- 
ledge, however, with gratitude, the sermons now first published in the 
works of Hutchinson, two fragments of Pilkington, and a translation 
by Philpot. 

As to the amount of editorial labour, and the value of editorial opi- 
nions exhibited in these volumes, although they are by no means equal, 
none of them seem very remarkable. The biographical notices con- 
tain scarcely anything not already known, and when Bishop Pilking- 
ton is praised as a man of “ rare judgment and moderation,’§ no one 
can wonder at seeing the story of the babes in the fishpond vindicated 
in the notes, || Some observations on Ridley’s works, in the British 
Critic, probably give a fair view of the omissions, and a candid esti- 
mate of the performances in that volume, which certainly appear to be 
very well set forth, as far as I have seen; but the work of greatest 
promise yet produced is the last which has been published, the Zurich 
Letters. 

Of the Letters themselves, although they are singularly barren of 
historical information, or rather they have been so well worked by 
Burnet and Strype, that they throw little additional light upon the 
period they belong to, it is but fair to say that they form an interest- 
ing addition to our literature. Some of the mis-translations acknow- 
ledged as errata, however, throw a strong light upon the style of edit- 
ing which is considered sufficient, and it is really incomprehensible 
how, when one of the blunders was discovered, any man should think 
of remedying it otherwise than by a cancel. In the notes, however, 
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¢ Works, p. 12. Cranmer printed the same argument. 
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there appears to be evidence that more than one hand has been en- 
gaged in researches upon these letters, and that the most successful 
was not the editor’s. ‘This 1 conjecture from the acquaintance with 
contemporary history shewn by some of them, and the amount of igno- 
rance proved by others. ‘The most astonishing lapse has already been 
pointed out; it occurs in a note at p. 63, which states the fact of Scory’s 
consecration in 1560, with a reference to Strype’s Annals; but others 
look very oddly, such, for instance, as the note on Hooper's Wile, 
p- 86, and another on Parkhurst’s Epigrams, (“ Many of them are 
published in Strype,’’) at p. 49. Now I cannot help thinking that 
the person who made the collections from Forbes and Sadler, 
pp. 56, 57, did not allow the above notes to pass.* 

I fear this will be considered hard usage from one who subscribed 
with pleasure, and earnestly wishes success to the society ; but your 
correspondent, if he knows nothing on the subject himself, may 
gather that there is room for improvement there, as everywhere else. 

IGNoTUs. 


ZURICH LETTERS. 


Sirn,—The following inaccuracies in the volume of Zurich Letters 
lately published by the Parker Society, having been kindly pointed out 
to me, by the courtesy of a correspondent at Oxford, I shall feel much 
obliged if, by giving the corrected statements a place in your journal, 
you will afford the possessors of that volume an opportunity of making 
the requisite alterations for themselves. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tue Korror or THE Zurich LETTERs. 
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May 15, 1843. 


Page 63, 1. 5, for “ There is one other of the name of Barlowe,” 
read, “ There is one, other, a native of Wales.” 

(‘The original is  Wadllus,” which, from its barbarous Latinity, was 
supposed to have been intended for Barlous.] 

Ibid. Instead of note 1, read— 

“Besides those here mentioned, Bishops Barlowe and Score, [see 
p. 11, n. 4,] were confirmed in their new bishoprics of Chichester and 
Hereford the day before, being St. Thomas’s Eve, [Dec. 20, 1559. | 
Strype, Life of Parker, i, 126.” 

Instead of note 2, read— 

“ Namely, Rowland Meyrick, consecrated to the See of Bangor, 
Dec. 21, 1559. Strype, Life of Parker, i. 126. 


——- 


MENDICITY. 


Mr. Epitor, — 1 trust a few remarks upon the above title, as 
regards the deplorable state of degradation that our fellow-creatures 


Simler, a resident at, and native of Zurich, states that Hoper came thither with 
his wife; I am certain of the fact, though the referenee has made itself scarce. 
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are so often seen in, will not be considered foreign to the wise 
and good intentions of your Magazine. At all events the Christian 
feeling connected with this distressing and painful subject will never 
be withheld from your pages I am fully confident. As we hope we 
are not behind other towns and nations in the works of Christianity, 
so a goodly number must have witnessed, to their own sorrow, and 
that too often, the painful state of the impoverished portions of our 
race. There is scarcely a street in our metropolis that we enter 
but we see some sad remains of diseased, and disordered, and hallf- 
famished, of the noblest work of God’s creation. As Christians, we 
can with safety say this ought not to be; and if so, how comes it that 
the human form divine should be seen so continually sinking into a 
lower state than the brute creation? Surely this is worth inquiry ; 
and if ascertained, no means in the power of man should be staid 
from applying a remedy for the cure of so awful an evil. ‘That 
there would: be no beggars if the mind was right, there is no doubt. 
To set the mind right, then, should be the aim of every Christian. 
To aid in the work of salvation is not sufficient, while we permit evil 
to bestride the land; for as mendicants are defective either in body or 
some portion of mental power, we must expect to see this class of 
beings entrapped by evil. An appeal to bodily comforts and pleasures 
will be received by the weak-minded simply because they have not the 
power of discerning the ruin it contains. It must be expected that a 
weak mind will give the half-penny that should purchase the staff of 
life to the gin-palace, which has greater temptations in its gorgeous 
exterior than the humble shop of the baker; and particularly, when 
the devilish liquid is tasted, and found to be very warming to a cold, 
cheerless, and empty stomach ; that false comfort is not inquired into 
by the weak in mind and body. ‘Though greatest of all good arises 
from a sound religious education, yet it will be continually marred in 
its blessing while evil is allowed to be decked out in false colours, pro- 
claiming its great virtue, and belieing the word of God. Vice should 
be stripped of its deceptive garb, and its poisonous fangs plucked out, 
that it may be seen in its true colours, and with its real name painted 
in legible characters on its forehead, that the ignorant and undiscern- 
ing may perceive its true character. Then would the holy scriptures 
work their due effect. In the meantime, mendicants must be pro - 
vided for. I would therefore suggest one mode of combating with 
the deceitful hag, and which, I believe, would be a very effective 
one—and that is, to starve her to death, and that as speedily as pos- 
sible ; for to save even one sinner from her destructive claws would 
be a glorious work. It appears to me, then, that we might save our 
unfortunate fellow-creatures by not giving them money, but relieving 
them with tickets on the Mendicity Sociéty, who would furnish them 
with the real staff of life, so that they might be brought into that state 
of health and strength which would enable them to labour for their 
own support, and thus might become respectable members of society. 
To carry out this point effectively, mendicity tickets might be sold 
to such shops where the greater number of persons enter, such as 
pastry-cooks, linen-drapers, fancy shops, &c., for where the greatest 
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number of persons are, there will also be the greatest number of beg- 
gars. ‘The kind, the humane, and the Christian, who will ever feel a 
pleasure in relieving the distressed, would willingly purchase the men- 
dicity tickets, and when asked for relief, instead of giving money, 
would give a ticket, and which would be gladly received by the un- 
fortunate and well-intentioned ; but by the idle, the dishonest, and 
the impostors, they would not receive them, as their chief aim would 
be to obtain the money, and for bad purposes—as drunkenness, Xe, 
It therefore appears to me that the bad-intentioned, the idle, and the 
impostors would meet with their reward, and ultimately be obliged to 
give up their imposing proceedings in their calling as mendicants, and 
only those who have unfortunately been reduced to the degrading 
situation of mendicants would be left, when every act of charity that 
was thus bestowed would be conferred on the proper persons. 1 sub- 
mit this to the public, thinking that it might avert a vast deal of evil, 
and work a great deal of good. 

The clergy must do all in their power to get the temptation re- 
duced, that their labours may be of good effect; otherwise, much of 
their labour will be in vain. 

lam, Mr. Keditor, yours, &e, 
Gro, R, Lewis. 
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61, Upper Norton-street, May 9, 1843. 


THE PEERAGES OF BISILOPS. 


Riv. Sik,—With reference to the feeling now generally prevalent, 
that the bishops of the English church ought to be more numerous, 
and the objection which seems to exist to an increase of their number 
in the House of Peers on the one hand, or, on the other, to a differ- 
ence in rank between one bishop and another, permit me, through 
means of your Magazine, to submit to consideration the following 
suggestions :— 

That the episcopal seats in the House of Peers should remain the 
same in number as at present, whatever be the addition made to the 
episcopal body. 

That the Archbishops, with the Bishops of London, Durham, aud 
Winchester, should always have seats; but that of the rest only 
twenty-one should be in the house at once, and those the senior 
bishops, according to the date of their consecration. 

By this arrangement, the sees and the bishops (with the exception 
of the five above-mentioned, who already enjoy precedence) would 
remain equal in rank, the only distinction being that of seniority, and 
all would in turn have to assist in the counsels of the state, whilst 
leisure would be afforded to the junior bishops, on first entering upon 
their office, to become acquainted with the affairs of their new sees. 

As to church extension, both in adding to the number of bishoprics 
and in other ways, it is to be hoped that something will at length be 
done on a principle of real addition to the actual strength of the 
church, and not on the mere Procrustean plan of distorting the liberal 
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endowments of our forefathers, (liberal at the time, but never intended 
for all generations,) in order to fit them to the iron bed of a worldly 
economy; a process which may possibly be found to injure rather 
than strengthen our ecclesiastical frame. But even this course, 
wretched as it is, is generosity compared with that of robbing poor 
countries to provide for richer ones. Alas, for Wales! If she must 
lose her bishops, why lose their revenues also? Why may they not 
be applied to the improvement of her often miserably endowed bene- 
fices? Yet, after all, why diminish the number of her bishops at all ? 
Tam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
AnTI-PROCRUSTES.* 


COLLINS'S PEERAGE, 


Sir,—I send you some extracts from Collins’s Peerage (fifth edition, 
17 79) which, “with the remarks following, perhaps you may deem suf- 
ficiently interesting for insertion in the British Magazine, 

Under the title of “ Watson-Wentworth, Marquis of Rockingham,” 
he states that Lewis, first Karl of Rockingham, * in conjunction with 
Kdward Colston, lusq., gave, A. pd. 1720, 2002 as an addition to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, for augmenting the vicarage of song ei in North- 
anptonshire ;” and that his younger brother ‘Thomas, A.p. 1718 and 
1719, in a similar manner provided for the augmentation of nine 
livings, one of them a second time, having already, previous to the in- 
stitution of Queen Anne’s Bounty, given like benefactions to other two 
livings. ‘The considerate “zeal” of Queen Anne appears to have 
provoked” more of her subjects to imitate her example, (would that it 
had done so universally’) tor Collins mentions gifts of Thomas, sixth 
Karl of Thanet, towards the augmentation of five poor vicarages and 
chapelries. 

‘The same work records the endowment of charity schools, (in four 
places where she had property,) and five scholarships at Oxford, by 
Lady Klizabeth Hastings, (died 1739,) daughter of Theophilus, se- 
venth Earl of Huntingdon, who also gave 10000, for erecting a new 
church at Leeds, to which she secured an endowment. 

A quotation by Collins from the Chronicles of Holinshed and Stow 
will shew the magnificence with which some of our old nobility exer- 
cised the virtue of hospitality to the poor. Their eulogium of Id- 
ward, third Karl of Derby, (who died 1574,) commends “ his feeding 
especially of aged persons, twice a day, threescor e and odd, besides all 
comers thrice a week, appointed for his dealing-days, and every Good 
lriday these thirty-five years, one with another, 2700 (!) with meat, 
drink, money, and money’s worth. His cunning in setting bones dis- 
jointed or broken ; his surgery and desire to help the poor.’ Think 
ofa noble mansion, yearly, on some great holyCay (Christmas would 
be more appropriate than Good F riday) besieged by an army of near 

4000 of the poor neighbours to receive food, and money or clothing, 
to say nothing of the dai'y assemiiage as above described! ‘Truly the 
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gentry of the lower hall must be of a different description to what they 
generally, I fear, are now, to condescend to attend to such visitors ! 
And few members probably of the peerage, whatever might be their 
scientific curiosity, would be willing either to study surgery practically, 
or, having acquired that knowledge, to exercise ‘it in the dwellings of 
the poor. 

But, indeed, the instances above mentioned afford an example which, 
for their own sakes, it will be well for the rich and great among us to 
imitate. Southey’s remark is but too true, when speaking (Book of the 
Church, p. 198, 4th edit.) of “ the spirit of munificent bounty which pre- 
vailed in those ages—dark ages we call them, and dark they were— 
but in this splendid virtue they have never been surpassed, and all 
subsequent times are shamed by a comparison with them.” We may 
well believe, indeed not doubt, that large donations for charitable pur- 
poses are made, unknown to the world in general. But if the inquiry 
were instituted whether the majority of our wealthy nobles and com- 
moners expend in this manner as large a proportion of their incomes as 
did their forefathers, what would be the result? We may reasonably 
fear not in favour of the present generation. Judging from the pub- 
lished lists of subscribers to the Metropolis Churches Fund, and similar 
objects, few comparatively of those whose yearly revenues amount to ” 
many thousands, are disposed to contribute each a poor hundred 
pounds even; so that, while the items of their annual expenditure 
would exhibit a fearful sum expended in various ways upon self-gra- 
tification, a very pitiful proportion would appear to have been devoted to 
the service of their God, to securing “ friends,” who in their necessity 
will “ receive them into everlasting habitations.” For those—and let 
us hope that such, and not few, do exist—who have happily, through 
grace, consecrated a competent portion of their substance to the pur- 
poses of charity, we may surely pronounce them public benefactors, 
and that the Divine blessing will certainly descend upon them, at any 
rate in the perfecting of that holy feeling of pious love, which is a main 
ingredient in the Christian character; while hereafter we all know 
what is promised as the reward of charity. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. R. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE “ NOVEL FORM 
OF EXCOMMUNICATION.” 


Sir,—I have not yet had the opportunity of looking through the num- 
bers of the British Magazine for Apriland May ; consequently, 1 know 
not whether any further communications have been made respecting 
Drake’s excommuication of his chaplain ;* if not, the following parti- 
culars are at your service if you think them worth inserting. 

The extract given, page 268 of the Magazine, was printed in “ A 
new, authentic, and complete Collection of Voyages Round the World, 
Ke., ‘published by Alex. Hogg, &e., 1784." — It occurs page 394 of 


* See British Magazine for March, p. 268. 
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Sir Francis Drake’s “ Voyages to the South Sea and Round the 
World.” . 

In Hogg’s publication, much use is made of the Harleian Manuscript, 
and several particulars are related of Drake which, if true, would re- 
present him rather as a buccaneer than a British sailor. He is taxed 
with causing “ Master John Doughty,” next to himself in command, 
to be unjustly executed, with abandoning an unhappy female and a 
negro youth upon an uninhabited island, under circumstances of ex- 
treme cruelty and treachery; with plundering villages, towns, and 
ships belonging to peaceable and unsuspecting people, &c. 

Not long after the abandonment of the female and negro, Drake 
and his company “ were thrown upon a concealed rock, and by the 
speed of their course fixed too fast for any hope of escaping.” On this 
occasion, “ those who were innocent reproached the guilty with being 
the authors of their present distress; and, among the rest, Mr. Fletcher, 
the chaplain, exclaimed against the captain as one whose crimes of 
murder and lust had brought down Divine vengeance on all the com- 
pany.” Drake is represented as dissembling his resentment; and sub- 
sequently as recommending the seamen to direct their thoughts to an- 
other world; “and Fletcher administered the sacrament to them all.” 
Shortly after, however, a fresh breeze sprang up, and the ship was 
carried off the rock, without having received any very dangerous hurt. 

Some time after this escape, when Drake’s company opposed his 
wishes of visiting the Malaccas, “ being desirous of returning home,”’ 
Drake * called to mind the speech of Master Fletcher, while they re- 
mained hopeless on the rock ; and under pretence of his spiriting up 
the people to oppose him, caused him to be made fast,” &c, ‘Then 
follows the account of the excommunication, and other circumstances 
in almost the same terms in which they have been already given in 
the Magazine. 

The writer adds, ‘It does not appear how long he (Fletcher) was 
obliged to wear this posey, as it is called.” 

Of the value of Hogg’s compilation 1 know nothing; but the facts 
are given as he represents them. 

I an, Sir, C.S. 


ON THE AGYPTO-TUSCAN LUPERCUS. 


Sir,—In continuation of the paper on Consus, I begin with the Egyp- 
tian town Lycopolis, and the Roman priesthood of the Luperci. 

The Coptic term for wolf is onsh, ouonsh ; but there must have been 
an older form konsh, for Herodotus says that the Egyptian term for 
crocodile was kampsa, which, however, appears as amsah in the sub- 
sequent Coptic. I have already illustrated this philological fact by 
the two series dua, obap wa, yaya, ampine, obdgpnc, x“ppne, (Pharaoh 
Hophra, see above “ Aer,”) and 1 now add @yvaoc, viwraoc, yaveos. 
Consus is derived from the Coptic cons, chons, mactare, cadaver putri- 
dum, vastare, includere, involvere ; now the Coptic onsh, ouonsh, be- 
sides lupus, signifies sopor, stupor, finis, finire: so that onsh, consh, 
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with an aspirate s, is evidently related in meaning to cons with a 
simple s, and I have no doubt that they were originally the same word, 
signifying suspended animation, for Coptic orthography is hopelessly 
unsettled. 

Wilkinson intimates donbtingly that the wolf and jackal were sacred 
to the same jackal headed god Anepo, Anubis, (iv. p. 278) ; but it is 
more probable that these kindred animals were connected respectively 
with the kindred deities Anepo and Khonso. In this case, I should 
consider the Italian Consentia to be the real name of the Egyptian 
Lycopolis, and that both these towns were so named from their tutelar 
deity, the wolf god Consus, Similarly, since Herodotus mentions 
the Egyptian word Aampsa a crocodile (ii. 69), and Takompso cro- 
codile island (ii, 29), I infer that the Italian town Compsa was the na- 
tive name of the Egyptian Crocodilopolis, and that they were both 
dedicated to the crocodile god Typho. Lanzi gives the following Ita- 
lian inseription ; Ccelo eterno Atilia Compse et Atilia Victoria gratias 
(ii. p. 405.) 

In Roman Antiquities, the brotherhood of the Luperci stands very 
meaningless; but viewed in connexion with the doctrine of Consus or 
reproduction, it becomes significant and intelligible. The Luperci 
were the priests of the god Februus, the Tuscan term for é cara x0dvwe, 
whom they supplicated for the increase of their crops: Lydus de 
Mens. iv. 20, see note to “ Neph.” Varro, after giving the derivation 
of February “ab diis inferis,” adds: Ego magis arbitror Februarium 
a die ebruato, quod tum Februatur populus, id est lupercis nudis 
lustratur antiquum oppidum Palatinum gregibus humanis cinctum : 
LL. vi, 34. The Luperci with leather thongs struck every married 
woman they met, that she might prove prolific. Here we have the 
doctrine of Consus or reproduction: the half-mummied Khonso was 
otherwise lebruus—i.e., some character of Pluto; and it would seem 
that Lupereus and Lupercalia, if not the translation, are at least equi- 
valent to Consus and Consualia. 

Among the Romans, the wolf was sacred to Mars, the father of Ro- 
mulus, and he sent one of these animals to nurse his exposed offspring : 
lupus qui est in tutela Martis dei bellici, (Serv. in A‘n, ii, 355.) — But 
the wolf wes connected with the original Mars, not so much in the 
character of the war-god, as of the power who presided over destruc- 
tion and renovation, and he appears rather as a rural deity at the 
head of the XII. dii Consentes qui maxime agricolaruin duces sunt 
(Varro.) The Fratres Arvales were a rural priesthood: Arvorun 
sacerdotes Romulus in primis instituit, seque duodecimum fratrem 
appellavit inter illos, ab Acca Laurentid nutrice sua genitos, (Plin. 
N. H. xviii. 2); yet we see from their Carmen or ritual, which was 
discovered A.p, 1778, that their patron deity was Mars, Marmar, or 
Marmor. Cato gives the invocation which was commonly used in his 
time for the protection of the household, the flocks, and the crops: 
Mars pater te precor quaesoque uti sies volens propitius mihi, domo 
familieque nostra, &e., (R. R. ¢. 141); and in ¢. 83, Mars is identi- 
fied with the rural deity Silvanus: Votaum pro bubus, ut valeant, sic 
facito; Marti Silvano in silva interdius in capita singula boum, &e. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—ON THE AEGYPTO-TUSCAN LUPERCUS. 645 


Acca, the nurse of Romulus, was mother of the original twelve 
Fratres Arvales, who, like the Salii, represented the twelve months. 
Romulus is described as “Son of Mars born of Rhea, nursed by Acca ;” 
and I have already compared this formula with a corresponding Egyp- 
tian one. “Ina temple at Dakkeh (in Nubia), the Ethiopian king 
Ergamun is styled on one side of the door “Son of Néph, born of 
Sate, nursed by Anouke ;” and on the other, “Son of Osiris, born of 
Isis, nursed by Nephthys,” (Wilkinson, iv, p. 267.) Here Mars is 
identical with Neph—i.e., Genius, of which the Latin form was 
Neptunus. Great men of old always claimed to be the sons of this 
Neph or Genius, under some one of his numerous titles; and we have 
direct testimony in the Greek inscriptions of Axum and Adule that 
Mars was the Ethiopian Neph or Genius in this sense. The Axum 
inscription, about A.p. 330, begins thus :—Aeijzanas King of the Axo- 
mites, Ethiopians, &c., king of kings, son of the invincible god Mars ; 
and concludes trép dé evyaptoriag rod me yevvioavros, dvixhrov “Apewe, 
dvéOnxa airg avdpuivra xpvootv, &c, The inscription of Adule con- 
tains a similar form: Out of gratitude to my great god Mars, ds pe wai 
éyévynoe, &c. (See Salt’s Abyssinia.) ‘The Mgyptian name of Mars 
was Papremis, and he was tutelar deity of the Papremite nome and its 
city Papremis, (vid. Herod. ii. 59.) The word signifies genius, genitor; 
for, according to my Atgypto-Tuscan view, Febru-us, Papre-inis, 
Apri-lis, Pri-apus, are derivatives and compounds of the Coptic pher?, 
to beam, to bud, to bloom: see above, “ Aer,” xviii. 420. 

Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 
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PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, 


* Indulgences and Pardons.” 
NO. XVI. 

(Continued from vol. xxii. p. 546.) 
Sik,—Having thus briefly examined the writings of Chemnitius, I may 
perhaps crave your readers’ attention to the following extracts from 
Bellarmine, Bossuet, and Milner. Bellarmine, cap, Ist, “ De nomine 
Indulgentia,” in his tract, “ De Indulgentiis,” thus writes—* Ac ut a 
nomine exordiamur, Jndulgentia remissionem, ct facilitatem, sive con- 
descensionem, in scripturis sanctis, aliisque auctoribus, praesertim eccle- 
siasticis, significare solet. Ecclesia igitur, et Schole Theologorum, 
utramque significationem conjungentes, Indulgentias vocant remis- 
siones poenarum, que seepe remanent eluende post remissionem cul- 
parum, et reconciliationem in Sacramento poenitentiae adeptam ; quas 
remissiones Summi Pontifices ex paterna lenitate, et condescensione 
in filios suos, compatientes eorum infirmitati, certis temporibus, et non 
sine justa aliqua et rationabili causa, concedere solent.” Cap. 2, Bel- 
larmine asserts—‘ Ertare thesaurum cliquem in Ecclesia, qui sit Indul- 
gentiarum fundamentum ;” and proceeds—“ Ut investigemus, an Indul- 
gentie sint, duo querenda sunt. Unum, an extet in ecclesia thesaurus 
aliquis satisfactionum Christi, et Sanctorum, qui applicari possit lis, 
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qui rei sunt poenee luenda post culpam in Sacramento pecenitentie re- 
missam, Alterum, an sit in Pontifice Maximo, aliisque Episcopis, 
potestas applicandi hunc thesaurum, et eo modo absolvendi homines a 
reatu pen@ temporalis. Nam heec duo necessaria esse ad Indulgentias 
constituendas, quales a Catholicis auctoribus defenduntur, nemo negare 
otest. Quod igitur ad primum attinet, non defuerunt ex antiquis 
Cheologis Scholasticis, qui tametsi Indulgentias admitterent, tamen de 
Thesauro dubitarent. Ceterum communis aliorum Theologorum, 
tum antiquiorum, ut Sancti Thome, et Sancti Bonaventuree, tum re- 
centiorum omnium sententia, Thesaurum satisfactionum, tum Christi, 
tum Sanctorum, semper agnovit; et secundum eam sententiam 
Clemens 6th, Pontifex Maximus, paulo post obitum Maironis, et 
Durandi, de ea re decretum edidit, in constitutione, quee incipit, Uni- 
genitus.”’ He then proceeds to substantiate the four following pro- 
positions :—“ Prima propositio,—Jn bonis actionibus hominum justorum 
duplex valor, sive pretium assignari potest, meriti videlicet, et satisfac- 
tionis. Secunda propositio,—Opus bonum, qua parte meritorium est, 
non potest alii applicari, potest tamen, qua satisfactorium est. ‘Tertia 
propositio,—Fatat in Kcclesia Thesaurus satisfactionum ex Christi 
passionibus infinitus, qui. nunquam exhauriri poterit. Quarta propo- 
sitio. Ad hunce Thesaurum supereffluentium satisfactionum, passiones 
etiam pertinent B, Marie Virginis, et omnium aliorum Sanctorum, qui 
plus passi sunt, quam eorum peccata requirerent.”’+ The subject of the 
3rd chapter is as follows :—“ Esse in Ecclesia potestatem applicandi 
Thesaurum satisfactionum, ac per hoc Indulgentias concedendi.” “ De- 
monstravimus hactenus extare in Heclesia Thesaurum satisfactionum, ex 
passionibus Christi, et Sanctorum, que ipsis ad expiandum reatum pro- 
prium necessari@ non fuerunt. Sequitur nunc, ut ostendamus, esse 
potestatem in Ecclesia Thesaurum ejusmodi applicandi aliis, qui indigent. 
Quod ut planius fiat, propositionis aliquot in medium adferemus, 
Prima propositio,—Satislactiones, Christo, et Sanctis supervacanee, 
applicari possunt aliis, qui rei sunt luendee poenee temporalis. Secunda 
propositio,—Kcclesive Pastoribus auctoritas divinitus concessa est, 
Thesaurum satisfactionum dispensandi, ac per hoe Indulgentias con- 
cedendi. Tertia propositio,—Preelati Ecclesiee dispensare possunt 
Christi passionem, tum per sacramenia, tum per Indulgentias, passiones 
vero Sanctorum non nisi per Indulgentias.”—Tom. 2, p. 524, 528. 
In the 14th cap. Bellarmine treats, “de Indulgentiis, que accipiuntur 
pro defunctis ;” upon which he says—“ De Indulgentiis, guibus juvantur 
anime defunctorum, sex queestiones sunt. Prima, an prosint. Secunda, 
an per modum absolutionis dari possint. Tertia, quid sit dare In- 


—_——— —s—- —— —-~ - 


* “ Pranciscus Maironis, in 4 Sent., dist. 19, qu. 2, Thesaurum satisfactionum 
Christi supereffluentium, et apud ecclesiam reconditarum, in dubium_ revocavit. 
Durandus vero in 4, dist. 20, qu. 3, in questionem vertit, an ad hune Thesaurum 
pertinerent satisfactiones sanctorum.” Francis Mayron, a Franciscan, Doctor of 
Paris, (a.v. 1315,) wrote a commentary upon the “ Master of the Sentences,” (the 
work referred to in this note,) and other doctrinal treatises. Durand of St. Por- 
cien, A Dominican, (a.v. 1320,) wrote likewise a commentary on the ‘* Master of 
the Sentences.” : 

+ Bellarmini adds, “ Hane propositionem nullo modo audire possunt heretici 
nostri temporis, ac potissimum Johannes Calvinus et Martinus Chemnitius.” 
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dulgentias defunctis per modum suffragii. Quarta, an ex justitia, an 
ex misericordia, liberentur anime, quibus Indulgentie applicantur. 
Quinta, quid requiratur, ut Indulgentize prosint defunctis. Serta, an 
Indulgentie prosint in particulari certis animabus, an solum omnibus 
in communi. Quod ad primam questionem attinet, res certissima est, 
et apud Catholicos indubitata, Indulgentiis juvari posse animas, que in 
Purgatorio peenas luunt.” The second point he calls “ questio diffi- 
cilior ;’ but his arguments are too long to be extracted, Upon the 
“tertia queestio” he writes—*“ Pontifex non absolvit animas defune- 
torum, sed offert Deo ex thesauro satisfactionum, quantum necesse est ad 
eas liberandas ; et Deus acceptans alienam satisfactionem communicatam 
animabus defunctorum, eas liberat a reatu illo pene. Pontifex potest 
offerre ex thesauro illo infinito, quantum requiritur ad satisfaciendum in- 
tegre pro reatu cujuscunque pene ; et ideo dicitur dare Indulgentiam 
plenariam, atque animas liberare per modum suffragii, quia offert quantum 
ad plenam satisfactionem satis est. Quarta queestio, difficillima omnium, 
ea est,—utrum ex justitia, sive certa lege, et ex condigno prosint Indul- 
gentie defunctis, an solum ex benignitate Dei, et ex congruo.”’ And 
having considered both points, Bellarmine concludes—* Ex his sen- 
tentiis neutram reprobare audeo, videtur enim prior admodum pia, pos- 
terior vero valde rationabilis.” Upon the fifth question, “ quid re- 
quiratur ut indulgentiee defunctis prosint,’” he says—“ Certum est, 
primum auctoritatem requiri, eamque summam, id est, apostolicee sedis. 
Secundo, certum est, requiri causam justam. Terdio, requiritur, ut qui 
pro defunctis Indulgentias suscipit, adimpleat opus injunctum. Quarto, 
requiritur, ut defunctus non solum sit in statu gratiee, et in purgatorii 
locis degat, sed etiam, ut dum viveret, fuerit devotus clavium Ecclesie, 
-mortuosque suffragiis juvare studuerit, et pro suis peccatis satisfacere 
non neglexerit.” On the last question he says—“ Responsio com- 
munis Doctorum est, tam suffragia, quam Indulgentias, prodesse 
omnibus defunctis, quo ad gaudium quoddam accidentarium ; charitas 
enim facit omnia communia in hoc sensu, quod omnes, qui sunt pree- 
diti charitate, gaudent de bonis aliorum, ac si propria essent, Sed 
quo—ad satisfactionem, et liberationem a poenis, suffregia Ecclesia 
communia prodesse omnibus in communi; sed suffragia particularia, 
et Indulgentias, que pro certis animabus suscipiuntur, non prodesse 
nisi illis, quibus ex intentione viventium applicantur.’’"—pp. 537—, 
Bellarmine wrote the above treatise in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, or rather the close of the sixteenth, and he distinctly states, 
that the doctrine of the Romish church on the subject of indulgences is, 
that there exists in the church “ Thesaurus satisfactionum, ex Christi pas- 
sionibus, infinitus.” That to this treasure of superabundant satisfactions 
are added the merits of the Virgin, and of the saints, ‘* qui plus passi sunt 
quam eorum peccata requirerent.’’ That to the pastors of the church 
belongs, by divine appointment, the dispensing of these merits in the 
form of indulgences. That it is “ res certissima, et apud Catholicos in- 
dubitata” that indulgences profit the dead—*“ animas juvari posse que 
in purgatorio panas luunt”—and that the pope “ offert Deo ex Thesauro 
satisfactionum quantum necesse est ad eas liberandas.” Some seventy 
years after, Bossuet wrote his “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
2x2 
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Catholic Church.” How far his opinions coincided with those of 
Bellarmine we may learn from the following extracts :—“ We ought 
not to think it strange that He who has shewn us so great mercy in 
baptism should be more severe towards us, after our having violated 
our holy promises, It is then to satisfy this obligation we are sub- 


jected to some painful works, which we must accomplish in the spirit 


of humility and penance; and it was the necessity of these satisfactory 
works which obliged the primitive church to impose upon penitents 
those pains called canonical, When, therefore, she imposes upon 
sinners painful and laborious works, and they undergo them with 
humility, this is called ‘ satisfaction ;’ and when regarding the fervour 
of the penitents, or some other good works, which she has prescribed 
them, she pardons some part of the pain which is due to them, and 
remits some part of the task imposed, this is called an ‘indulgence.’ 
« lor,” says he, “the infinite satisfaction of Christ may be applied two 
ways—either by entire remission, without punishment, or by changing 
a greater punishment into a less. The first is done in baptism; the 
second, in the case of sins committed after baptism.” He then quotes 
the Decree of the Council of Trent as given above, and adds— 
“Those, therefore, who depart this life indebted to divine justice for 
some of the pains reserved, must suffer them in another life, in a state 
of purgatory.”” But here reliefs are provided: the benefit of ¢indul- 
gences’ extends, as we have seen by the extracts from Bellarmine, be- 
yond the grave, and the doctrine of commutation for offences, applied in 
real practice by the friends of the deceased, was held valid in Heaven. 
That this was the belief of the Roman catholics long subsequently to 
the Council of ‘Trent, (and of course the received doctrine of the 
Romish church at the present day,) is clear from an Italian work on . 
indulgences, published for “the benefit of all catholic people” in 
1617,* in which we have the following articles, which are little more 


* We are told in the same work, page 81, that Pope Adrian VIL, (a.n. 1522, 
granted, * That whoever, lying at the point of death, should hold in his hand a 
hallowed wax candle, and depart out of this life holding the same, shall obtain a 
plenary indulgence of all his sins, if so be that before his death he has but once 
recited the psalter or rosary.” Page 63: ‘* Whoever shall go on a Christmas day in 
the morning, and say his prayers in the church of St. Anastasia in Rome, shall have 
a like complete indulgence.” Page 99, he tells us how Pope Gregory XIII., at 
the request of the I:nglish seminary, having consecrated certain grains, beads, and 
other baubles, did annex thereto very large indulgences, ‘* but none may obtain them, 
but such as devote themselves to restore the Catholic faith in England, or labour in 
that cause ;” and “ whoever, so qualified, having one of those grains, being contrite, 
with a full purpose to confess and communicate so soon as he can commodiously, 
shall recite the ‘ corone,’ or ‘ rosary,’ of our Blessed Lady, or shall read the passion 
of our Saviour, or the seven penitential psalms, or the litany, praying for the pope's 
holiness, for the state of the Catholic church, the propagation of the Catholic faith, 
and the conversion of England, Scotland, and Ireland, shall gain, as often as he does 
this, a plenary indulgence.” Nay, more; page 112, “‘ He that at the point of death 
shall once say Jesus in heart, if he be not able to pronounce it, and shall have about 
him, or shall diss, one of these hallowed things, obtains a full indulgence of all his 
sins.” Page 104: Whoever shall be in great danger of his life, or to be seized for 
the Catholic faith, or being apprehended, shall expect torture, stripes, or any kind 
of scorn, by saying then one paternoster, and one ave, he shall obtain full remission of 
all his sins.” But still further it was granted by Gregory XIII, (a.v. 1580,) and 
confirmed by Pope Paul V., (4.n., 1615,) that “ whoever, having one of these grains, 
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than transcripts of the opinions of Bellarmine :—« Jadulgences profit 
the dead; for as the suffrages of the living advantage them by way of 
impetration, so indulgences avail them by way of satisfaction and ap- 
plication.” Again, we read—* Indulgences are as it were money given 
us by the pope, to satisfy the debts we owe to God for our sins, pe which 
must one way or the other be paid before we are released. Now, 
when this is bestowed upon the diving, and immediately subject to His 
Holiness, we thereby are ‘ judicially’—that is, in due form of law, ab- 
solved therefrom ; but for the dead, seeing he prays for them also, he is 
to intreat for them by way of suffrage.” In the same work we have 
the following definition of an indulgence :—“ An indulgence, as it is 
ordinarily understood in the catholic church, is a remission or forgive- 
ness of sins, either in part or in whole; yet not of the mortal crime, or 
guilt itself, which is remitted in the sacrament of penance, but of the 
pain, and that not eternal, but temporal, due to man for his sins, after 
they are forgiven by the sacrament and confession ; which forgiveness 
springs and flows from the infinite merit and superabundant satis- 
faction of Christ, and of the Blessed Virgin, his mother, and of other 
holy saints and martyrs, which is deposited, as a common treasure ; and 
thereof the church—that is, the pope, has the disposal, and so may, at 
his pleasure, bestow so much out of the same to any person as shall 
discharge in full, or in part, as he thinks fit, the punishment due to his 
offences, and which he must otherwise have suffered in purgatory.” — 
(History of Popery, vol.i. p. 172.) Bishop Burnett tells us (Hist. of 
Ref., vol. ili. Int. p. 20) that the sale of indulgences and pardons had 
in his days by no means so completely ceased in popish countries as 
is commonly taken for granted. He says, “ that in Spain and Portugal 
there is everywhere a commissary, who manages the sale with the 
most infamous circumstances imaginable. In Spain, the king, by an 
agreement with the pope, has the profits, and it is no small part of his 
revenue. In Portugal, the king and the pope go shares.” “In the 
year 1709,” says Bishop Burnett, “the privateers of Bristol took a 
galleon, in which they found five hundred bales of bulls for indul- 
gences, and sixteen reams were in a bale; so that the whole came to 
3,840,000. The bulls are sold, the lowest for three ryals (about Is. 8¢.), 
the highest at 11/7. All are obliged to buy them in Lent.” The 
author states that Captain Dampier attested the fact, and that he 
(Burnett) had seen one of the bulls. As regards the interpretation of 
the Decree of the Tridentine Council by the Roman catholics of the 
present day, we may refer to the work of the Rev. Dr. Milner— 
“The End of Religious Controversy’’— first published, with authority, 
in 1802. In the 53rd letter, p. 354, he says—“ An ¢ indulgence’ 
never was conceived by any catholic to be a leave to commit sin of 
any kind.’ “No catholic ever believed it to be a pardon for future 
sins, as protestants falsely assert.” “ An indulgence, according to the 


shall devoutly fast, according to the custom of the church, the eve of all the feasts of our 
Blessed Lady — that is, four or five times a-year—shall gain an hundred years of indul- 
gence ; but if he fasts them in bread and drink only, he shall obtain one thousand years 
of pardon,” —History of Popery, vol. i. part 2, page 174. 
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dectrine of the catholic church, is not, and does not include, the* 
pardon of any sin at all, little or great, past, present, or to come, or the 
eternal punishment due to it, as all protestants suppose. Hence, if 
the pardon of sin is mentioned in any indulgence, this means nothing 
more than the remission of the temporary punishments annexed to 
sin.” “ We do not believe an indulgence to imply any exemption 
from repentance, as Bishop Porteus slanders us; nor from the works 
of penance, and other good works.” “ Again; whereas the Council 
of Trent calls indulgences heavenly treasures, we hold that it would be 
a fatain atten crime in any person whomsoever to be concerned int 


° I have already given an extract from the “ Bull of the Holy Jubilee of Full 
Remission,” gr anted by Alexander the 6th, Bishop of Rome, (a.p. 1500,) to 
the realm of England. It may not be ill-timed in this place to give the reader 
the advantage of perusing another ‘ bull,” granted by the same pope to this country, 
through the medium of Jasper Pons, entitled, “* The Bull of Dispensation with 
simony, usury, and of goods wrongfully kept, reserved to the commissary only.” Articles: 
** Moreover, our said holy father, the pope, willing more largely to provide for the 
health and welfare of the souls of all Christian people dwelling or abiding in the 
realm and places above written—viz., England, Ireland, Wales, Guernsey, and 
Jersey, hath given and granted full authority and power to the said Father in God, 
Gasper Powe, his orator and commissary, to absolve and dispense with all manner 
of persons dwelling or abiding within the said realm, or places above rehearsed, men 
or women, of what degree or condition soever they be, spiritual or temporal, secular 
or regular, which hath committed simony in giving or receiving holy orders or benefices 
spiritual, or any other ways, that they may, notwithstanding the said simony so com- 
mitted, minister in the orders so received ; and the benefices so obtained they may 
lawfully keep and occupy, and the fruits thereof to be received they may occupy and 
dispose of at pleasure; and if the said persons, by reason thereof, have run into 
irregularity, as thereupon singing mass, or otherwise ministering the holy sacra- 
ments of the church, the said commissary hath full power to dispense with that irre- 
gularity, and to take away all infamy and unableness which they be in by reason of 
the same; always provided that the said persons make a composition hereof with th: 
said commissioner, and such money as they compound for, effectually paid to the 
suid commissary, to be spent in a holy use. Also, the said commissary hath power to 
compound, absolve, and dispense with all those who occupy evil gotten goods : all usurers, 
and all such that wrongfully and unlawfully occupy or withhold other men's goods ; or 
goods hidden, not knowing or doubting who may be the owners of the said goods, or 
to whom they should make restitution, that they lawfully keep and occupy the said 
goods, first making composition for the same with the said commissary of some certain 
sum of money, to be spent in a holy use—that is to say, for the relief and defence of 
our faith against the most cruel and bitter enemies of the same, the Turks.” Thus 
far the bull of Pope Alexander VI., to which Weever, in his ‘‘ Funeral Monuments,” 
adds, “ This pope by his bulls imparted his blessing and benetit of the jubilee to all 
other kingdoms and territories under his spiritual jurisdiction and obeisance, and to 
all in like manner, and upon the like conditions; by which you may gather that 
this benevolent liberality of pardon and heavenly grace was not altogether freely 
given by the pope; neither was that mass of money congested together spent in 
any war against the ‘Turks, as he promised, but conveyed to Rome, and there laid 
up in his own treasury, whilst the enemies of the faith did greatly infest the Chris- 
tians.””—Weever, p. 170. 

+ Bishop Porteus, in his “ Brief Confutation of the Errors of the Church of 
Rome,” says, ‘* in proof of the abuses now in practice on the matter of indulgences,” 
I have in my custody a plenary indulgence granted for a small piece of gold, at Rome, 
this very year, 1745, to an absolute stranger, for himself, for his kindred to the third 
degree, and to thirty persons more for whose names a proper blank is left in the instru- 
ment.” Dr. Milner, alluding to the above passage, says “ the bishop ( Porteus) tells 
us that he is in possession of an indulgence, lately granted at Rome for a small sum 
of money ; but he does not say who granted it. In like manner he may buy forged 
bank notes and counterfeit coin in London, very cheap, if he pleases.” I doubt if 
vour readers will consider Dr. Milner's answer satisfactory. 
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buying or selling them.” ‘To explain in a clear manner what an in- 
dulgence is, the church declares, that the essential guilt and eternal 
punishment of sin can only be expiated by the precious merits of our 
Redeemer; but a certain éemporal punishment God reserves for the 
penitent himself to endure, lest the easiness of his pardon should make 
him careless about falling back into sin,.’’—(Sess. 6, cap. 6.) Hence 
satisfaction for this temporal punishment has been instituted by Christ 
as a part of the sacrament of penance; and as the promise of Christ to 
the apostles—to St. Peter in particular—and to the successors of the 
»postles, is unlimited, (Matt. xviii. 18,) hence the church believes and 
teaches that her jurisdiction extends to this very satisfaction, so as to be 
able to remit it wholly or partially, in certain circumstances, by what 
is called an indulgence ; and the church has claimed and exercised this 
power ever since the time of the apostles down to the present time.” 
“ Lastly, it is the received doctrine of the church that an indulgence, when 
truly gained, ts not barely a relaxation of canonical penance enjoined by 
the church, but also an actual remission by God himself of the whole or 
part of the temporal punishment due to it in his sight.’ The contrary 
opinion, though held by some theologians, has been condemned by 
Leo X.* and Pius VI., and indeed, without the effect here mentioned, 
indulgences would not be heavenly treasures, and the use of them would 
not be beneficial, but rather pernicious to Christians, contrary to two 
declarations of the last General Council, as Bellarmine well argues.” 
Such are the recorded opinions of Cardinals Cajetan and Bellarmine, 
of Bossuet, Milner, and others. It is easy to give their sentiments, 
but, happily, it is not my province tot reconcile their opinions. The 
following very recent exercise of papal authority, or clemency, may be 
an appropriate conclusion to a paper on the subject of indulgences. 
The statement is taken from the “ Church Intelligencer” of Nov.23, 1842, 
as follows :—“ We mentioned in our last that the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, 
on his return from Rome, was lately made the bearer of a handsome 
crucifix,t blessed by the pope, and sent as a mark of special regard to 
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* As Dr. Milner has referred to Leo X., we may fairly infer that he coincides 
with his views on the subject of indulgences. 

t There seems still to be some difficulty in the minds of the papists themselves on 
the subject of indulgences. ‘The author of “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century” 
writes, ** Observing this inseription, ‘ Indulgenzia Plenuria,’ | asked one of the 
young friars to explain to me what plenary indulgence meant. He said it was a 
* mystery,’ ‘a thing incomprehensible to us,’ ‘ a spiritual good,’ ‘ a blessing of all the 
saints.’ But all these, and all that followed, were separate and reluctant responses 
to my varied interrogations. ‘ Did plenary indulgence,’ I inquired, ‘give permission 
to perpetrate murder?’ ‘ No, no!’ * Could murder, when committed, be expiated 
by it?” That was again a mystery. Murder could be expiated. The santo padre 
(the pope) who had received from the prince of the apostles the keys of heaven, 
and the power to forgive sins, could pardon that or any crime, but how he could not 
say. All that he would say to a heretic like me was, ‘ That for hell, he believed, no 
indulgence was to be obtained; but from purgatory there was plenary indulgence, 
according to the faithful, through the Madonna, St. Peter, and the pope.’ "’—Vol. 2, 
p. 359. 

{ How easily might the reader of the above paragraph be beguiled into the belief 
that he was perusing some old chronicler of centuries past, rather than a matter of 
fact of the nineteenth century! ‘Turn, for example, to the 406th page of “ Sp« ed's 
History,” aud compare the tollowing passage with the above document :-—-“t William 
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John Hardman, Esq., sen., of Handsworth. ‘This present was accom- 
panied with a formal document, of which we subjoin a literal trans- 
lation, as it appeared in the various London papers :—* The under- 
signed secretary of the Holy Council for the Propagation of the 
Christian Name having, in an audience granted August 28, 1842, laid 
before his holiness Pope Gregory XVI, the numerous and splendid 
benefactions with which John Hardman, Esq., has enriched the 
cathole church in the central district of England, the holy father has 
graciously imparted to him, and his relations and connexions, to the 3rd 
and Ath degree, inclusively, a plenary indulgence at the hour of death, to 
be gained by de routly invoking the most holy name of Jesus mentally, of 
he cannot orally.” To Mr. Hardman also is imparted “a plenary in- 
dulgence, as often as he shall piously and deroutly receive the sacrament 
of penance and the Holy Eucharist.” His holiness has “ also directed 
that this formal document of these privileges bestowed on Mr, Hard- 
man, should be transmitted to England, as a public testimonial of the 
peculiar good will and — of the holy see towards an individual 
of distinguished merit. J. A. Edessen. Given at Rome from the 
office of the sacred congregation of the Propaganda, Aug. 31, 1842.” 


KE. C. HARINGTON. 
St. David's, Exeter, May 8, 1843, 


CONVERTS TO THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


sin,— You will greatly oblige me by giving insertion to this letter, 
pointing out some misstate ments which occur in your notice of my 
pamphlet, entitled, * Thoughts on Certain Leading Points of Difference 
between the Catholic and Anglic an Churches.” A brief reply to your 
correspondent 'T. ‘T.” is added. 

! can hardly imagine that [should have mentioned in the title-page 
of this pamphlet that I was also the author of the letters signed “ Veles,” 
had T not very much desired to convince my readers that previous to 
my conversion IT had been very sincerely attached to the church of 
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(the Conqueror, a.p. 1066.) making his claim (to the crown of England) known to 
Alexander I1., then Pope of Rome, he was so favoured of his holiness, (whose see 
was ever glad to interfere in the disposing of crowns,) that he both favoured his 
enterprise, and sent to him a@ consecrated banner, to be borne in the ship in which he 
was about to sail for England, an Agnus Dei, and one of the hairs of St. Peter, in 
token of his favour.” Again,in the do6th page, we find that the pope (Urban III., 
A.p., L185,) sent to the son of Henry I1., John, Lord of Ireland, a coronet, made of 
peacock’s feathers, woven with gold, in confirmation of his title, and as a special 
mark of favour. In the reign of Henry VIIL., (4.n. 1510,) we find Pope Julius I. 
presenting the English monarch with a perfumed rose of gold, blessed by his holiness. 
* Rosam auream, sancto crismate delibutam, et odorifico musco aspersam, nostrisque 
manibus, de more Romanum pontificum benedictam,” in token of his peculiar affection, 
‘ peculiaris caritas.” Again, in the year 1572, we read (page 1170) that Pope 
Gregory NITIL. sent to the Earl of Desmond, a principal leader among the Irish 
rebels, and whose rebellion his holiness sanctioned, an ‘* Agnus Dei,” and a conse- 
crated ring from his own finger, in proof of his apostolical benediction. And during 
another Irish rebellion, in the year 1599, the pope (Clement VIII.) sent to the 
ring-leader, ‘Tir-ven, as a mark of especial favour, indulgences from Rome, anda 
plume of phanix feathers, blessed with a papal benediction. —Page 1205. 
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England. ‘This being my motive, I was not a little surprised at finding 
invself spoken. of in the periodic al i in which these letters appeared as 
“a gentleman in search of a religion.” A little reflection, however, 
soon enabled me to explain the mystery. The editor, it appeared, be- 
wildered with literary cares, had forgotten that his magazine contained 
several epistles bearing the signature “ Veles,’ which appeared before 
the pamphlet about promotion by purchase was published. Have the 
goodness, Sir, to glance at p. 239, Voluxxi., and you will find that 
you were acquainted with «VY ‘eles? before the pamphlet referred to 
was published. Surely the letter on the “ Edinburgh Review and 
Ranke’s History of the Popes” (p. 262, vol. xx.), contains indications 
strong enough of a profound esteem for ‘the church of Kngland. ‘The 
simple fact of my addressing letters to the editor of the British 
Magazine carries with it an appearance at least of sympathy with the 
cause advocated by the latter. The letter on “ De ‘Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America,” which occurs at p. 196, vol. xx., must, I 
should think, convince the most superficial reader that “a gentlem: in 
in search of a religion” could not be its author; but, above all, the 
lirst letter on Colonel Mitchell's argument, &e¢., which the editor 
scems to re member, i imperatively demands that he should confess him- 
self wrong in concluding, from statements which occurred in subseque nt 
letters, that the author w as “a gentleman i in search ofareligion.”” Limust, 
in the next place, beg you to observ e, that the letters upon Kant, Xe., 
are not in any way connected with those on “ moral responsibility,” 
which were occasioned by some observation in the “ British Critic” on 
the drift of the P.S, to the letter on Colonel Mitchell’s argument, &e. 
Lastly, | must inform you that the letters on Kant were begun with 
the fall intention of cutting up all rationalism by the roots, ‘Had you 
suffered me to continue the work thus begun from the best of motives 

you would possibly ere long have seen Kant, Vichte, and Sche ling, 
lying dead on the pages of the British Magazine. Let your corres- 
pondent “T. T.,” who probably has more leisure than you have, at- 
tentively peruse the letter headed « That which professes to be a 
Complete System of Philosophy must necessarily prove an Abomina- 
tion ;”” and though I can easily imagine that he will meet in it with 
some things which he will be obliged to regard as exceedingly ques- 
tionable, L am convinced he will agree with me that you were 
wrong in concluding from it that the author was “a gentleman in 
search of a religion.” Sir, | was as much 9 catholic in desire then as 
lam now; hence my profound disgust on becoming cognizant of the 
fact that they who had made me a Christian—who had preached to 
ie, taught me to love Jesus Christ, to call his church holy, and ¥ 
fight | in obedience to the precept, there is but one church which 1 

is lawful to obey, were themselves the successors and imitators of a 
body of schismatical bishops. Really I am unable to understand how 
you could contrive to arrive at the conclusion that he was in search of 
a religion, who, whilst labouring to undermine the principles of tran- 
scendentalism, ‘still had the precaution to say and to resolve, that 
“though he might err, he would never be a heretic.” ‘This was the 
substance of a private note, written in reply to one from yourself, 
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which, by the bye, contains the best proof that my last publication 
‘ame to you at a time when the principles and character of your cor- 
respondent “ Veles” had ceased to be distinctly remembered by you. 
This note I still read with pleasure, because it plainly discovers that 
you are not in truth what you seem to be, from the notice of my last 
pamphlet—a man of a crabbed spirit, exceedingly suspicious, and 
prone to evil thinking. In this note you decline, it is true, to continue 
printing my observations on German philosophy. But why? The 
reason is positiv ely a flattering one :— Any system which you may 
be developing ought to be submitted entire to your readers. You are 
entering on very deep matters; and as I feel myself unable [I will 
admit the paper returned contained some passages which the author 
only could be expected to understand| to follow you, I conclude my 
readers may be so too. I do not mean to doubt the orthodoxy of 
what you have brought forward (see the letter, p. 288, vol. xii.), but 
1 am sure that unless it should be subsequently guarded very carefully, 
it will be Kable to much misconstruction, and would bring on a con- 
troversy unfit for the pages of a periodical—that is, unlikely to elicit 
truth—because such controversies eminently require continuity, of 
thought, and they would assuredly be brought forward in a hasty and 
disjointed manner by others, if not by you (‘) In the present number, 
a former letter (Moral Re sponsibility) i is controverted, which you sent 
to the Mz adn, Here, however, I am quite satisfied you are 
right.” 

In conclusion, may | ask you whether you have attentively read 
the whole of the pamphlet which you condemn so summarily in your 
last number? This L ask because it appears to me that any person 
who has done so cannot conscientiously insinuate of the author that he 
had ** taken all for granted on the credit of the nearest Romish priest.” 
Sir, in immense characters—so large, indeed, that it is difficult to see 
the whole of them, excepting at a great distance—the word mutiny is 
written over every Anglican book on church authority which has 
issued from the press since the Reformation. ‘This no doubt is more 
easily seen by a “ Veles” than a “ D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford.” ‘True it is that lam not heavily armed ; 
but am I not, for that ver y reason, better qualified to watch ‘the artful 
operations of the enemy of us all—better fitted for reconnoitring— 
were my memory charged with the confessions of a thousand protestant 
divines, each of whom | had been taught to esteem almost infallible, 
I should in all probability have remained all my life an Anglican. 
It was probably just because He intended me for something else that 
Almighty God has ke »pt me from ever contracting the habit of building 
upon mere names, It is the will of God alone that I have sought to 
know ; hence my indisposition to look upon individuals as infallible. 
Hence my apparent arrogance and presumption hitherto—my silence 
and submission the instant I learn that it is God's will that all men 
should regard the holy Roman church as the mother and mistress of 
all churches—that all men should promise and yield true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome as successor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ, « Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
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shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” 

[ wish it would please Almighty God to convert for awhile the 
spiritual warfare in which the church militant is engaged into a 
material engagement; then would it be seen in an instant that the 
strength of the army lies in the circumstance of its being entirely at 
the disposition of one eagle-eyed-and valiant man—then would the 
Kditor of the British Magazine no longer think it necessary to rate a 
“ Veles” for the rapidity of his movements. Sir, since I last brought 


to your pages the result of observations, I have ridden to the top of 


an exceeding. high mountain, and seen from thence perfectly plainly 
what the enemy is about, and I have given the alarm, as it was my 
duty to do. I should have been a traitor to the cause in which you, 
as well as I, are engaged, had I said nothing, but continued to contend 
in a troop of which the enemy has obtained the command, as if I were 
certain that all was right. You may despise my warning if you 
please ; nor can I be surprised that you should do so; nor do I pretend 
to think that | should be justified in feeling the least anger at your 
contempt. Yet am I much concerned that you should think I do not 
care for the troop I have been compelled to leave—that | am a pre- 
sumptuous booby, instead of a sincere Christian. Your suspicion that 
the church of Rome has secret agents now at work in the Anglican 
church never occurred to me until I perceived that she would be quite 
justified in making use of such a means of convincing the Anglicans 
that they are in the hands of a traitor, Would to God that I were 
possessed of the address, the patience, and the charms of a Judith. 
Do you suppose that if 1 were 1 would not make excellent use of them ? 
Surely you forget that it is impossible to sin against the devil. To 
think otherwise is but to evince such honesty and such wisdom as is 
inspired by the enemy of souls. ‘Many an unhappy mortal have | 
seen with his hands tied fast by this delusion, and what was his in- 
cessant ery, “ Be fair—be liberal’ —i.e., whilst you serve God, do not 
forget your old ally, the devil. VELEs. 


[The Editor assures “ Veles” that at the time he wrote in the 
manner which “ Veles’ not unnaturally considered offensive, but 
which he believed to express the matter of fact as to his correspondent 
and many others, he had read attentively the whole of the pamphlet 
in question.  Veles” refers to but one communication which the 
Kiditor had forgotten as proceeding from him at the time he wrote, 
although he had deranged their order in his memory. He has also 
forgotten whether he erased the sentence from a letter printed, or re- 
turned the letter to “ Veles,” in which occurred a sentence to this 
effect—that if a man had not strength of mind to feel his higher posi- 
tion in the church of England, he had better go over to Rome at once ; 
and another, in which it was expressed or implied that “ Veles’’ had 
not long been a churchman. He has, however, used but one expres- 
sion he wishes to withdraw, in consequence of this last letter of his 
correspondent, and that is, the doubt as to his honesty in joining the 
Romish schism. The principles avowed in the above letter are in- 
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deed awfully true to the practice of the body he has joined, but will 
his new friends thank him for the exposure? If they do, they are 
better than we suppose them. 

Having thus meekly exposed his own shoulders to the castigation 
of « Veles,” he declines to insert his answer to “'T. T.,”’ which would 
be in fact to begin the Romish controversy ab initio. Would * Veles” 
think it too much trouble to read Archdeacon Manning on the Unity 
of the Church? He would there see that the views he advances are 
not quite so new to members of the church of Kkngland as they are to 
him. Our correspondence with him is now concluded. | 


OLD SARUM CATHEDRAL. 


Sirn,—Not having observed in your Magazine any account of the 
anti h which forme ‘rly existed at Old Sarum, IL beg leave to send you 
a copy of the sketch of the ground plan, which Mr. Hatcher, of Salis- 
bury, made out from the appearance of the site during the dry sum- 
mer of 1834, and of which a lithograph has been published by Messrs. 
Brodie and Co, 

Mr. Hatcher supposes the chamber adjoining the end of the north 
transept to have been the chapter house, the two small ones west of 
it a treasury and sacristy, and those at the west ends of the aisles of 
the nave a baptistry and a galilee. 

The place of the high altar seems to be indicated by the vestiges of 
a square in the first space east of the crossing. 

H. CoppinGron. 


ON THE HEALTH OF LARGE TOWNS,—PUBLIC CEMETERIES. 


Rev. Sir,—In the last October Number of your Magazine, you in- 
serted a communication of mine on this subjec t, and, with your per- 
mission, IT would now beg to call attention to the schis matical bill 
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57 
which has been lately introduced into the House of Commons, in con- 
sequence of the report on which I formerly took the liberty of ani- 
madverting. The report, after recommending that public cemeteries 
should be formed, and that one portion should be consecrated, and the 
other not, proposed that arrangements should “be made to equalize, 
as far as possible, the total amount of fees payable on burials within 
the same cemetery, whether in the consecrated or unconsecrated 
ground.” This proposition, 1 ventured to say, could not be carried 
out in practice; and it will be found that the bill does not attempt 
this, but provides most effectually that the expense of burying in the 
consecrated ground shall e xceed that in the unconsecrated. ‘The effect 
of this will, I fear, be, as | hinted, to cause the interment of many a 
departed Christian in the unhallowed ground, (it, as well as the hal- 
lowed, being a part of the cemetery,) whose remains would otherwise 
have reposed i in peace in a sacred and holy resting-place. 

You will, perhaps, allow me briefly to state the purport of the most 
important clauses. In doing so, I will not tre spass on your space to 
complain of the disrespectful way in which, in some of the clauses, the 
remains of the dead in Christ are mentioned ; neither will 1 do more 
than just notice the absurdity of the last part of the 2nd section, which 
imposes a fine on “the executor or administrator of the estate and 
effects of every such dead body !” though it will certainly surprise 
many persons to learn that dead bodies have estate and effects at all; 
but I will at once pass to the irreligious principle involved in the mea- 
sure. The 7th section provides, on the appointment of the commitees, 
to carry the act into operation ; and they are to impose rates on the 
parishes, ‘The 8th section authorizes the committee “ to provide a 
convenient site of land for the burial of the dead, of the disirict for 
which the committee shall be formed... and take a conveyance of 
the same to the rector, vicar, or incumbent and churchwardens of 
the parish... in respect of which the cemetery shall be formed.” 
The land so purchased is to be converted into a cemetery ; and by the 
15th section it is enacted, “that it shall be lawful (L presume a bishop 
ao not require permission from the secular power to consecrate a 
burial ground) for the bishop of the diocese for the time being to con- 
secrate part of every cemetery :”  “ Prov ided always that the portion 
of the cemetery which shall be consecrated shall be the same propor- 
tion, as nearly as the same can be conveniently ascertained, as the 
number of the members of the established church residing within the 
parish... shall bear to the number of the remaining persons residing 
within the same.” In this consecrated part, a chapel is to be con- 
structed, “ for performing therein the burial service according to the 
rites of the established church.” The 19th section enacts “ that the 
committee shall set apart the remainder of the cemetery as a place of 
burial for the remains of persons not being members of the established 
church ;” and the 20th, that they shall construct therein a chapel “ for 
performing therein the Burial Service according to the rites of any 
chureh (1!) or congregation other than the established ehurch, by any 
minister of such other church or congregation duly authorize d by law 
to officiate in such church or congregation, or recognised as such by 
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the religions community or society to which he may belong.” By the 
24th section, “ for the purpose of raising a fund for the maintenance 
and support of the cemetery, and the chapels and buildings connected 
with the same,” it is “* enacted, that the committee shall fix and settle 
a table of fees to be paid on interment ... in any part of the 
cemetery ; and by section 28 it is “‘ enacted, that in addition to the fees 
and sums of money payable for interments ... in respect of the inter- 
ment of any dead body in the consecrated part of the cemetery, dying 
in any parish or district for which such cemetery shall be formed, there 
shall be paid, in respect of such interment, the like fees and payments 
to the persons who would have been respectively entitled to the same 
as if such dead body had been buried in any burial ground of the 
parish in which such person shall have died, existing at the time of the 
passing of this act ; and on the interment of any dead body dying out’ 
of the parish or district for which such cemetery shall be formed, such 
fees and payments shall be paid to the persons who would have been 
respectively entitled to the same if such dead body had been buried in 
the burial-ground of the parish existing at the time of the passing of 
this act, in which such cemetery shall be formed.’ Whether the next 
section is to be considered as cumulative, and imposing a third set of 
fees for interments in consecrated ground, I will not now stay to inquire, 
Thus much is clear, that not only is the bill heretical in principle, and 
intended to injure the church, but it adds insult to injury. The in- 
cumbent of the parish and the churchwardens (ecclestastical officers) 
are, with a certain number of parishioners, to form the committee, and 
the land purchased is to be conveyed to the incumbent and church 
wardens, who are thus to be compelled to act as trustees for schismatical 
purposes. And not only are these trustees to allot a portion of the land 
purchased for the quasi-religious rites of dissenters, but they are actually 
to erect a chapel for their accommodation. Here, then, the fear | ex- 
pressed in my former communication is found not to be groundless; 
though certainly 1 did not anticipate that we should so soon be called 
on to provide meeting-houses as well as burying-grounds for schis- 
matics. ‘This bill, in fact, is a barefaced attempt to place dissenters on 
an equality with the church, and to do away, as far as the legislature 
can, with the distinction between the two. The language of the 
20th section will not be lost on your readers, A “ chapel” is to be pro- 
vided for the schismatics as well as for the church ! Surely common 
decency should have caused any other term rather than this eccle- 
siastical one to have been used. And this “ chapel” is to be used for 
“the rites of any church other than the established church.” As 
churchmen, we only recognise one church in England; but it appears 
that it is proposed to create some more churches—State ones, I pre- 
sume. We, too, only know of the successors of the apostles being 
authorized by law ; but this, too, it appears, is to be altered. 

Should this measure become law, all distinctions between the true 
religion and false ones will be confounded. Dissent and infidelity will 
be encouraged, so far as the State can encourage them, and the ¢ hureh 
of Christ will be oppressed and insulted. « Earnest and anxious 
pains” are to be taken to repress her missionary (and I suppose | 
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should say her “ proselyting”) exertions; for “the committee” are to 
take care that the portion of ground consecrated shall not provide for 
an increase in her flock, but shall be the same proportion as the number 
of her members shall then bear to the number of the other inhabitants 
of the district ! 

Surely, Sir, every churchman should at once petition against this 
absurd, schismatical, and unconstitutional bill—a bill which, in ad- 
dition to the evils I have mentioned, would almost compel the poor of 
Christ’s flock to bury their departed relatives in the unhallowed ground, 
on account of the greatly increased expense which would attend the 
interments in the consecrated ground. 


Iam, Rey. Sir, your faithful servant, A LAYMAN. 





EXAMINATION FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


Sir,—You did me the favour, in your Number for December, 1842, 
to insert a letter, in which I called your attention to the general 
violation, on the part of the bishops, of the 35th canon, by which they 
are strictly required, under the penalty of suspension from the power 
of ordaining for two years, to examine the candidates for holy orders, 
in the presence of those ministers who shall afterwards assist them at the 
imposition of hands. I do not wish now to repeat the reasons why it 
appears to me this rule of the church should not be violated. My sole 
purpose at present is to state that this impropriety, like many others, 
seems to have grown up during the paralysis of the church in the 
eighteenth century. [read in the Life of Bishop Burnet (Biograph. 
Dic.), “no part of the episcopal office was more strictly attended to 
by him than the examination of candidates for holy orders. He ex- 
amined them himself as to the proofs of the Christian religion, the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, and the nature of the Gospel covenant ; and a day 
or two before ordination, he submitted all those whom he had accepted 
to the examination of the dean and prebendaries.” 
I am, Sir, yours, A Hicgn Cuurcuman. 


CHURCHES NEAR BATH AND WARMINSTER. 


Sirn,—I have sent you a few architectural notes of my rambles in 
former years, and if I saw little new or worthy of observation then, I 
have seen less now. Still, a habit once established is not easily broken 
through, and a sort of instinct induces me to mention the very little I 
have seen in the last month. 

Decidedly the most interesting object I have met with is the new 
church at Crockerton, Wilts. Its interior is perfect of its kind, unless 
the white plaster visible between the timbers of the roof, and the 
plaster ceiling and fittings of the porch are to be considered as impor- 
tantexceptions, The building is Norman, about two squares in length, 
with apse, and a gallery at the west end, supported by ascreen, which 
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660 CORRESPONDENCE. 


thus encloses a baptistery, with a large and curious font, the present 
of Lady Bath. The seats accommodate 500; all are free, and fur- 
nished each with a hassoc. ‘They are the most comfortable I ever met 
with, and whether antique in form or not—a question kam unable to 
decide, but incline to think the latter—they are in excellent taste as 
far as adaptation to the purpose goes, ‘They are made of deal, var- 
nished, and very strong. ‘There are painted windows, of good design 
and execution, and altogether it is the most beautiful interior of a 
simple village fane that I have seen in any rural district. 

Kiverything in Mugland, however, has one blunder at least ; in this 
case it is the tower. Something like it may possibly be found 
Lombardy, but its caprices and bad taste have, I believe, left but one 
stain as yet on English architecture, and that is the tower of St. 
George's, Bloomsbury. Instead of a simple, unaffected, Norman 
beliry, with roof of stone, or even of the tiles with which the church is 
cove red, as in the very ints rior new church at Sunning-hill, here is one 
low and ill-designed, with four strange-looking creatures sitting on the 
cornices, and the pyramid curtailed in a foreign fashion of its fair pro- 
protions, robed in a flimsy mantle of zinc, which swells and collapses 

visibly in the passing wind. And all this expense gone to for the sake 
of mi aking what promise “<1 to be beautiful most ugly. 

There are some nice bits of early English in the old chureh at 
Heytesbury, but its modernizations make it a shame to spe: ak of it in 
the same breath with such an excellent attempt at returning to eccle- 
siastical propriety as that just described, There are peculiarities, how- 
ever, which, for their originality, should not pass unnoticed. The gal- 
leries are bulged out between the piers, so as to look like stage boxes, 
and the whole of the tower occupied with one mighty pew. — As the 
church has just been repaired, (not, it is said, quite ac cording to the in- 
cumbent’s taste,) all this may last for another twenty years. Perhaps 
the beautifal little lancet door-way, with toothed moulding, and the 
tall shafts in the chancel, may yet adorn the church restored to some 
portion of its ancient beauty, and stripped of all the incongruities which 
disguise it. 

The spirit of reform, which has gone abroad among churches, 
stopped, it would seem, to see what could a at Warminster, but 
the natives were a match for it. The late vicar, on leaving the p arish, 
presented a handsome window, (the only estas window in the 
chureh,) to restore one which had been blocked up in the chancel. 
On this the inhabitants subscribed, and blocked up another, This is 
quite true, you may be assured. 

Near the seat of Lord Bath stands the picturesque village of Horn- 
ingsham. The tower of the church is perpendicular, and, though 
small, is well executed and ornamental; it seems to stand quite fresh 
in its original condition, and invites a tasteful patron to restore the nave 
and chancel in a similar style. ‘These have been hitherto sufficiently 
barbarous ; it was therefore satisfactory to see the whole interior 
stripped, and learn that the church was to be « ntirely rebuilt up to the 
tower. ‘There is reason to hope, L hear, that the new nave will corre- 

spond with the interesting remnant of the older building. 
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Striking indeed was the transition from these humbler fanes to that 
which Fuller calls “the lantern of England,” with its unequalled cle- 
restory. Not twenty years ago, if my recollection serves me, it may 
be twenty-five, that church was so completely buried in houses built 
up its sides that a sight of its exterior could be gained in no one posi- 
tion. These have been pulled down, and the whole repaired in a 
costly and substantial manner, ‘The restorations, however, presented, 
I should think, more than usual difficulty, and one of the most curious 
peculiarities of the building has been obliterated in their progress, 
The choir has been roofed with fan tracery, to effect which the square* 
spandrils of the great east window, once, | remember, enriched with a 
sun and moon of stained glass, have been filled up. 1 am not prepared 
to say this was not right, but it has produced the disagreeable incon- 
gruity of a square exterior and a pointed interior window. And, beau- 
tiful as the whole unquestionably is at present, the strong tendency to 
square forms observed throughout the building seems somewhat coun- 
teracted by the added pinnacles. 

After pausing to pay a tribute of admiration to the lovely spire of 
St. Michael's, which stands where once stood an old semi-Roman 
tower, I proceeded up the hill towards Landsdown, where a new church 
is being built, on a plan which, whatever may be its merits or defects, 
(if | am rightly informed) deserves imitation in more points than one. 
The ornamental parts, crockets, finials, corbels, &c., are left in the 
block for other hands to finish, rather than postpone present utility to 
a vain wish to do everything at once with insufficient funds, or pre- 
clude the possibility of making the whole beautiful hereafter. ‘The 
structure, | was informed, was carried on also as the funds were col- 
lected, many hands being employed at one time, few at another. The 
style is decorated, and the design, in some respects, worthy of com- 
mendation, if as much can be said of any building with windows ori- 
ginally blind up in the sides of the transepts. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Unily of the Church. By H. E. Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester. 
8vo. Murray. 


THERE is much valuable and important matter in this volume. — ‘The 
author introduces it by a quotation from St. Augustine, in which the 
unity of the church is made one of the first articles of belief in which 
catechumens ought to be instructed. ‘The propriety of such a course 
is elucidated in the remainder of the work, wherein the great anti- 
quity of this article of the creed is shewn, and by a careful examina- 
tion of the authorities previous to the Council of Constantinople, (381,) 
it is proved to have existed in all the principal creeds from the dawn 
of church history to the present time, and to have been required at his 
baptismal confession from every catechumen. Aypparent exceptions 
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are explained, and a great deal of curious evidence accumulated to 
shew that whatever accretions the apostles’ creed may have received, 
belief in the holy church was an original article. The second 
chapter contains an historical inquiry into the sense in which it was 
interpreted by those who employed it; shewing that they regarded it 
as a body of which there are two parts, “ one visible and one invisible, 
between which there nevertheless subsists the most strict and energetic 
personal union; that the invisible part is perfect, and admitted into 
fellowship of angels; and the visible imperfect, having in it a mix- 
ture of evil men, and that its unity is twofold, organic in its origin and 
polity, and moral in peace and charity, The visible mark or character 
of unity being communion with pastors, deriving lawful succession from 
the apostles of Christ "—p. 67. 
Scriptural evidence on the nature of church unity follows, in which 
the perfect harmony of such intimation of primitive discipline as there 
occurs, with the acknowledged practice of the church in the second 
and third centuries, is eluc idated ; and a very interesting note dis- 
poses of the three cases in Stillingfleet’ s Irenicum, which he adduced 
as exceptions to that rule which made the bishop the only source of 
ordination, and episcopacy the chief condition of church unity, In 
churches where this is observed, though the members of each may 
not be in communion with others, “because of their primary duty to 
maintain the first conditions of unity with their own pastor, and also 
because of the remoteness of place and diversity of language,” they 
hold actual communion with all in the blessed Eucharist, and rejoice 
in the existence of an organic and moral union between themselves 
and every branch of the church of God.“ The organic or objective 
unity being the identity ofthe church of any age with the church of 
the apostles in the faith and sacraments, andin the commission received 
from Christ and transmitted by lawful succession, the moral or sub- 
jective unity being oneness of communion internally among the several 
members of each church, and externally among the several churches 
throughout the world.” 

From the history and exposition, the archdeacon proceeds to the 
moral design of catholic unity. From the fact that God so ordered 
his church to the motives, the beneficence, and wisdom of the plan, 
he conceives the unity of ‘the church to be a witness to the unity of 
God, thus re claiming men from idolatry and polytheism, and the 
means by which God restores man to his i image to unity of action and 
motive with his fellow-Christians and his Creator; and if these chap- 
ters are more obscure than the preceding, the difficulty of the subject 
must be taken into account. The unity of the church, however, con- 
sidered as a probation of the faith and will of man, a net which allows 
the bad to escape who violently rush against its meshes, yet retains a 
mixed company of good and bad within, being not salvation itself, but 
a means thereto, is ably exhibited, and the question opened, * whethe 
by means of the church we are made partakers of Christ, or being 
otherwise made 1 “in ikers of Christ, are we, as it may hi appen, made 
partakers of the church? Or, again, are we by means of baptism 
made pr artakers of Christ, or being otherwise made partakers ‘a it 

are We, as it may be or not, made partakers of baptism ?’—p, 2 
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And this leads on to the principal matter in which we differ from the 
author—the validity of lay schismatic baptism. There is a consider- 
able collection of authorities; and heretical, and lay, and schismatical 
baptism are severally admitted, the words and matter being retained. 
However, with all these concessions from the Fathers, with the practice 
of the Western church and the Anglican church, in favour of the vali- 
dity of baptism under either of these disadvantages, the author inclines 
to think that, when accumulated, they might constitute absolute inva- 
lidity. Is not such a supposition running hard upon another, which 
imputes that captiousness to the divine character against which Hooker 
pleads so eloquently in his sermon on Justification ? Is it not asserting 
what our own church has always practically denied, by giving orders to 
persons baptized by lay schismaties without any previous hypothetical 
administration of baptism? Passing by this question, however, the 
concluding chapters contain a defence of the English church from the 
charge of either heresy or schism, particularly valuable at the present 
juncture, and sums up the duties of the church under the loss of that 
unity which ought to form her prominent and characteristic feature. 


Sermons on the Theory of Religious Belief. Preached before the University of 
Oxford, by J. H. Newman, B.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Ir is needless to say of any work of Mr. Newman’s that it is learned, 
and after the blow he appears to have dealt upon his literary cha- 
racter and consistency by a letter which, if authentic, must convince 
everyone that he is himself in a state of uncertainty and change, it 
would be uncharitable indeed not to give him the praise of honesty, 
As a casuist also he is unrivalled ; and when such a man sets off on 
intellectual travels, he will discover so much that is true, and say so 
much that is convincing, as to secure a band of admiring followers, 

In the admirable essay which preceded the portion of Fleury, on 

which some observations were made recently in these notices, there 
was a manifest disposition, after placing the evidence of miracles on a 
right basis, to employ them in support of relie worship, and other 
“developments” of corrupting Christianity. But we believed that this 
disposition was under a restraint which made it nearly harmless. 
There was the guarantee furnished by Mr. Newman's former writings, 
that he accounted the Romish church corrupt, and the Hnglish chureh 
justified in the most important of those protests which make an ex- 
ternal union of both impossible, until the one surrenders the abuse or 
the other adopts it. But now we are to understand that the protests 
against Rome are withdrawn, and as a next step a principle is advo- 
‘ated which, in the course of its application, will acquit Rome of any 
corruption at all! This is light which will make the nonjurors “ pale 
their ineffectual fire,” and schismatics will complacently observe, See 
to what point Oxtord doctrines necessarily tend, 

There is only one sermon in the volume preached in the present 
year, and most painful is the conclusion to which it leads. Its subject 
is, “The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine,” and it must 
have created no small astonishment in the university pulpit. As far 
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as we understand it, the notion advocated is this, that in the true 
church there is continually going forward a development of doctrine. 


‘‘ Revelation sets before it (the mind) certain supernatural facts and actions, 
beings and principles; these make a certain impression or image upon it; this 
impression spontaneously, or even necessarily, becomes the subject of reflec- 
tion on the part of the mind itself, which proceeds to investigate it, and to 
draw it forth in successive and distinct sentences. Thus the catholic doctrine 
of original sin, or sin after baptism, or of the eucharist, or of justification, 
is but the expression of the inward belief of catholics on these several points, 
formed upon an analysis of that belief.”"—p. 321. 


Now no doubt this is true; and true also is the note appended 
to it :— 


“The controversy between our own church and the church of Rome lies, 


it is presumed, in the matter of fact whether such and such developments are’ 


true (e.g., purgatory a true development of the doctrine of sin after baptism) 
not in the principle of development itself." —p. 321. 


No doubt; yet in pursuing the train of argument in this discourse, 
it does seem as if a development was any one doctrine into which 
another doctrine changed in the course of time by much talking 
about it, or any fact which gradually resulted from some former fact, 
while the church looked on without any protest. And it would ap- 
pear that the fact was an unanswerable argument for the truth of such 
developments, if every sentence of Scripture be really of the character 
assumed in the following passage, St. Peter’s kingdom and St. John’s 
theology are placed on the same footing as twin developments; what 
possible right can any one have to oppose the sentence of such a 
prince as St. Peter, or, object to the extraction of “ a doctrine or a use” 
which his followers may make from St. John. No wonder their lite- 
rature is prolific if half sentences may be developed into whole ones, 
and the cardinals’ exposition taken of “ Arise, Peter, kill and eat,” 


when any one comes in the way who doubts the truth of a develop- 
ment :-— 


‘* And this world of thought is the expansion of a few words uttered as if 
casually by the fishermen of Galilee. Here is another topic which belongs 
more especially to that part of the subject to which | propose to confine my- 
self. Reason has not only submitted, it has ministered to faith, it has illus- 
trated its documents—it has raised illiterate peasants into philosophers and 
dlivines—it has elicited a meaning from these words which their immediate 
hearers never suspected. Stranger surely it is that St. John should be a theo- 
logian, than that St. Peter should be a prince. This is a phenomenon proper 


to the gospel and a note of divinity. Its half sentences, its overtlowings of 
language, admit of development.”—p. 317. 


This all reads plausibly, and a pious man who knows how the 
words of God can minister a spiritual food to his soul, filling his ima- 
gination, and supplying him with directions for his moral guidance in 
every difficulty, might let it stand, or say it himself until he came to 
the illustration ; and then perhaps he might ask himself, is there any 
one of those practices which I have been accustomed to regard as a 
corruption of the papacy, which has not as much to countenance it in 
the Holy Scriptures as the princedom of St. Peter. Taxation is cer- 
tainly his right, for who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk ? 
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Infallibility in matters of faith must be his inalienable possession, for 
Christ said, I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not. To all of 
the apostles it was promised that their binding and loosing should be 
recognised in heaven ; surely he who was developed into this prince 
might develop this into indulgences, and what the profane called 
offering them for sale, was in reality nothing more than requiring 
some fruits meet for repentance from those w ho wished to avail them- 
selves of his compassion, 

Now it is very obvious that a system like this will cut both ways, 
and the dissenter who regards himself as bona fide both king and 
priest, can have no more objection to it than the papist ; but whether 
either they or Mr. Newman are making a right use of reason in inves- 
tigating religious truth, is a matter more open to dispute, on the prin- 
ciples advocated in this volume, than has hitherto been supposed. 

These observations have, perhaps, been made with greater freedom 
than the writer is entitled to use by the canons Jaid down in the 11th 
sermon, and they apply to but one discourse of a series, to the perusal 
of which he applied himself with very high expectations. It may be 
his fault or his stupidity, but it is so common now to represent things 
which are merely unintelligible as high and holy mysteries, that he 
cannot help feeling some doubts upon the matter. 





The Enthusiast ; or, Prejudice and Principle. 12mo,_ Rivingtons. 


Tue tale thus designated is merely a vehicle for such instructions on 
the nature and guilt of separation, as a pastor would be likely to 
give to members of his flock who shewed a disposition to wander from 
the fold. A few passages contain mistakes so gross, that it is fair to 
consider them errors of the press, or attempts to decipher an illegible 
manuscript, since others shew a competent acquaintance with some 
branches of the extensive subject discussed, 


-_—_---s 


The Priest’s Companion. By the Rev. W. Dodsworth. 12mo. Burns. 


Tuts little manual, which should have been earlier noticed, contains 
the service for the visitation of the sick, followed by a series of valu- 
able suggestions on self-ex xamination, confession, consolation, &e., the 
value of which will be great to the junior clergy when discharging one 
Inost important and continually recurring duty. In the narrow com- 
pass of a few pages something will catch the eye suitable for’ most of 
those cases which a clergyman meets with in parochial Visiting, and 
a conversation once profitably commenced often sustains itself, ‘The 
voluine is evidently the result of much experience. 





A Tract upon Tombstones. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 8vo. Parker. 


Mr. Pacet has provided a very interesting tract on a subject in which 
nearly every one at present needs instruction, and amongst the sug- 
gestions it contains is this— Look round the church,—is there a new 
Prayer-book wanted for the reading-desk, a dish to collect the alins at 
the ‘Holy Communion, a new altar “cloth ; : or is there a window which 
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would be handsomer for some painted glass? Why should you 
not consecrate your service to God, and at the same time make an 
enduring memorial of your deceased friend, by purchasing these things, 
and letting it appear upon them, by.some suitable inscription, that they 
were given them in commemoration of the departed ?”"—p. 23, Suil, 

in the present excited state of the public mind, which sees a deep- -laid 
plot of popery in everything said or done, which recalls the best 
features of times superior in one respect at least to our own—archi- 
tectural expression of Christian sentiment,—it may be questionable 
how far it is wise to recommend setting up over a Christian’s tomb the 
sign of his salvation. It is to be feared that in the present age, while 
many good men are morbidly sensitive of any doctrine, practice, or 
habit which was disused in the darkness of the last century, others are 
too careless in shocking their prejudices; and Mr, Paget’s sepulchral 
crosses would dreadfully alarm many an ignorant and prejudiced man 
“for whom Christ died.’ In twenty years, however, such super- 
stitious tenacity will have passed away. Popery only needs to be 
understood to be avoided ; it is better understood now every month, 

and papists will not be allowed to monopolize the common symbol of 
Christendom. In the meantime, Mr, Paget's sensible remarks on 
laudatory epitaphs, hour-glasses, and sculls, scythes, and decapitated 
angels, will clear the way for something better to mark the grave of a 
friend and express the hopes of a Christian. 


Moral Strength. By the Rev. W. Mousley. 12mo. Hatchard. 


Tuts isan excellent subject, and much that is useful will be found in 
the treatment of it. This is very well arranged; and a glance over 
the table of contents raised great expectations of the book, which 
many passages in it satisfied. Perhaps the fault of it is a want of 
that strong setting forth of the holy sacrament as the food of the 
spiritual man—as the material ob ject which, bringing him into contact 
with an unseen world, makes it impossible for him to drink of the « cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils, or make the members of Christ the 
members of aharlot. Indeed, some \ vague expressions, such as, “ when 
the principle of grace is first infused into the heart,” might make the 
reader doubt the soundness of Mr. M.’s views in this matter. How- 
ever, there is much good and practical advice given, May every 
reader have grace to take it! 


SS eeneeanenannl 


The Early Fonts of England. By G.R. Lewis. Part. 1. fol. Rivingtons. 
Tuts work has many of the characteristics of Kilpeck church, the 
same patience in the examination of detail, and the same clearness of 
explication of the whole design. The subject of this first part is the 
magnificent font of Little W alsingham, pe rhaps the finest thing of the 
kind in England ; and the drawings, occupying nine pages, one a fold- 
ing leaf, are such as would enable any sculptor to make a fac-simile. 
They are introduced by an essay, setting forth Mr. Lewis's opinions 
on ecclesiastical design, which, if rendered rather uncertain sometimes 
by the variety of interpretation which ancient writers have given to 
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the details of these works, form an excellent basis for architects to 
build upon, and raise the mere mason into an enthusiast, when he can 
feel them. ‘I'he description of the fonts in Walsingham deanery, by 
the Rev, J. L. Warner, is not the least interesting feature of the present 


part. The whole demands such success as will make future numbers 
no matter of uncertainty. 


Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture. 12mo. Rivingtons. 


Tuts is a pleasantly-written book, of small size and pretensions ; but it 
belongs to an excellent class, and will contribute its share to the pro- 
motion of that taste for ecclesiastical architecture which is becoming 
prevalent. The styles are plainly and clearly discriminated, and par- 
ticulars given of, or allusions made to, so many objects in different 
localities, that some will probably be found in the neighbourhood of 
most juvenile readers. ‘The least pleasing and least natural part is the 
introductory chapter, which might have been spared. 


— —- - 


The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week Harmonized, with Reflections. 12mo. 

Rivingtons. 

In giving this book the praise which it appears to deserve, the writer 
by no means wishes to withdraw the opinion recently expressed con- 
cerning the “ Introduction to a Harmony,” that its principles were un- 
sound, and derogatory to the authority of God’s word; that the 
system of interpretation advocated would make any scripture mean 
anything, and that no check hitherto proposed could render it con- 
sistent with reason or the legitimate exercise of faith. It does not re- 
move this impression to hear that such reasoning is an evident token 
of weak faith and spiritual infaney, because the compliment may be 
returned, not undeservedly it would seem, on the man who cannot 
feel sufficient weight in the plain sense of Scripture, interpreted in the 
obvious manner that well-informed readers will generally take it, with- 
out drawing forth a series of meanings, at which he only refrains from 
laughing because the theme from which they are elicited is holy, and 
they relate to holy things. 

In the present work, however, the gospel narratives are carefully 
harmonized, and illustrated chiefly by a selection of passages from the 
Fathers, a kind of commentary with which English readers have yet 
to grow familiar, but it contrasts advantageously with the meagre am- 
plifications with which they have been and continue to be over- 
whelmed. Chrysostom and Augustine are to them names, and nothing 
more. It is well to have them replaced among us as realities, and 
hear their golden sentences. It is a pity that some of the patristic 
“developments” here quoted should be so calculated to discredit 
others, but taken altogether they have a considerable value. - 

A few instances will illustrate the kind of trifling which is so objec- 
tionable in the present volume :— 


‘“ The multitudes that went before, and they that followed after, cried out, 
saying, Hosanna, &c.—‘ They that went before, the prophets and just men, 
‘and they that followed after,’ the apostles and saints.—p. 45. By that house 
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of Bethany, the signification’ of which word is the ‘ house of obedience, no one 
doubts, says Origen, ‘ we must understand the church ;’ and another writer, 
carrying on the same inspiring thought, says of this house that it is 
‘heaven and earth.’—p. 88. The things of Cesar are the things of this world, 
the things appertaining to the body, to society, to the nation.” —p. 176. 


Now where is the difference between this system of interpretation, 
and that of the worthy dissenter who discovered so great appropriate- 
ness in the name Abaddon, and found in the character of Barjesus an 
epitome of everything which could bar Jesus from his people’s hearts? 


MISCELLANEA, 


THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


THERE are so many lights in which the affairs of the Scottish Kirk 
may be placed at present, that variety of opinion must be expected. 
Some will see in the events which are now narrated, not probably for 
the first time to most readers, yet too important not to be entered as 
matters of record, nothing but the falling to pieces of an ill-constructed 
religious system substituted by men for a divine institution. Otlrers 
will rejoice at the opening made for a development of the church in 
Scotland ; and others will regret that so much of that genuine self- 
denying spirit, which sacrifices all to a sense of duty, should have been 
ejected from that which is still the establishment of Scotland, and 
should not be exerted in a better cause. There is something so spirit- 
stirring in a man freely giving up present secular advantages, and 
bringing down with him in his fall all that on earth is nearest and 
dearest to him, that the generous man deals gently with any harsh, 
unchristian language he may use, and the weak man begins to think 
the sufferer must be in the right. 
Now in each and all of these sentiments the writer concurs, to some 
extent—even in the last, for it is right that the church should not be 
‘dependent on the state, and therefore it is right that the man who 
supposes himself a churchman should resist any interference which he 
supposes to be inconsistent with the liberties of that which he regards 
as the church. At the same time, if ever there was a day when the 
church of Scotland was in a condition to make head against the 
‘« Establishment,’’—if ever the excuses for discontent in the kirk were 
shallow and unsubstantial,—if ever the applause of the populace was 
attractive, and their promises of support abundant, that time is the 
present. One brilliant name, too, adorns the cause of disaffection 
which would do honour to any cause in which it is associated ; men 
say it is the foible in Dr. Chalmers’ character to be hoodwinked and 
guided by hot-headed young men, whose zeal delights him, and with 
whose impetuosity he becomes infected. Be this as it may, Dr. Chal- 
mers, the vindicator of church establishments, and, on low utilitarian 
views, the quondam friend of the church of England, is now a dis- 
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senter on a point of discipline, virtually, although not literally, exer- 
cised by the assembly at the present hour. 
After the usual preliminaries,— 


At twenty minutes to three, the moderator (Dr. Welsh) took his seat; and 
soon after, his Grace’ the Lord High Commissioner entered the house, and 
took his place on the throne. 

The moderator then engaged in prayer, during which a scandalous noise 
and clamour arose in one of the passages, occasioned, we undersand, by several 
members of council forcing their way into their seats. When silence was re- 
stored, the moderator rose and said—“ According to the usual form of pro- 
ceeding, this is the time to make up the roll; but in respect of certain pro- 
ceedings affecting our rights and privileges, that have been sanctioned by the 
government and legislature of the country, and, more especially, in respect 
that there has been an infringement upon the liberties of our constitution, so 
that we could not now constitute this court without a violation of the terms 
of union between the church and stale in this country, as now authoritatively 
declared, I must protest against proceeding further. The reasons that have 
led us to come to this conclusion are fully set forth in the document I now 
hold in my hand, and which, with the permission of the house, I shall now 
proceed to read.” The Rev. Doctor then read the following protest :— 

“ We, the undersigned ministers and elders, chosen as commissioners to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland indicted to meet this day, but 
precluded from holding the said assembly by reason of the circumstances 
hereinafter set forth, in consequence of which a Free Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in accordance with the laws and constitution of the said church, 
cannot at this time be holden: considering that the legislature, by their rejec- 
tion of the claim of right adopted by the last General Assembly of the said 
church, and their refusal to give redress and protection against the jurisdiction 
assumed, and the coercion of late repeatedly attempted to be exercised over 
the courts of the church in matters spiritual by the civil courts, have recognised 
and fixed the conditions of the church establishment, as henceforward to sub- 
sist in Scotland, to be such as these have been pronounced and declared by the 
said civil courts, in their several recent decisions in regard to matters spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, whereby it has been held, inter alia— 

‘©1. That the courts of the church by law established, and members 
thereof, are liable to be coerced by the civil courts in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions, and in particular, in their admission to the office of the 
holy ministry and the constitution of the pastoral relation; and that they are 
subject to be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations, in 
opposition to the fundamental principles of the church and their views of the 
word of God, and to the liberties of Christ's people. 

“2. That the said civil courts have power to interfere with and interdict 
the preaching of the Gospel and administration of ordinances, as authorized 
and enjoined by the church courts of the establishment. 

«3. That the said civil courts have power to suspend spiritual censures pro- 
nounced by the church courts of the establishment against the ministers and 
probationers of the church, and to interdict their execution as to spiritual 
effects, functions, and privileges. 

“4. That the said civil courts have power to reduce and set aside the sen- 
tences of the church courts of the establishment, deposing ministers from the 
office of the holy ministry, and depriving probationers of their licence to preach 
the Gospel, with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and privileges of 
such ministers and probationers—restoring them to the spiritual office and 
status of which the church courts had deprived them. 

“5. That the said civil courts have power to determine on the right to sit 
as members of the supreme and other judicatories of the church by law esta- 
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blished, and to issue interdicts against sitting and voting therein, irrespective 
of the judgment and determination of the said judicatories. 

“6. That the said civil courts have power to supersede the majority of a 
church court of the establishment in regard to the exercise of its spiritual 
functions as a church court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the said 
functions in opposition to the court itself, and to the superior judicatories of 
the establishment. 

“7. That the said civil courts have power to stay processes of discipline 
pending before courts of the church by law established, and to interdict such 
courts from proceeding therein. 

“8. That no pastor of the congregation can be admitted into the church 
courts of the establishment, and allowed to rule as well as to teach, agreeably 
to the institution of the office by the Head of the church, nor to sit in any of 
the judicatories of the church, inferior or supreme; and that no additional pro- 
vision can be made for the exercise of spiritual discipline among the members 
of the church, though not affecting any patrimonial interests; and no altera- 
tion introduced in the state of pastoral superintendence and spiritual discipline 
in any parish without the sanction of a civil court. 

‘‘ All which jurisdiction and power on the part of the said civil courts seve- 
rally above specified, whatever proceeding may haye given occasion to its 
exercise, is, in our opinion, in itself inconsistent with Christian liberty, and 
with the authority which the Head of the church hath conferred on the 
church alone. 

“ And, further, considering that a general assembly, composed in accordance 
with the laws and fundamental principles of the church, in part of commis- 
sioners themselves, admitted without the sanction of the civil court, or chosen 
by presbyteries composed in part of members not having that sanction, cannot 
be constituted as an assembly of the establishment, without disregarding the 
law and the legal conditions of the same as now fixed and declared. 

‘“‘ And further, considering that such commissioners as aforesaid would, as 
members of the assembly of the establishment, be liable to be interdicted from 
exercising their functions, and to be subjected to civil coercion at the instance 
of any individual having interest who might apply to the civil courts for that 

urpose : 

ee And considering further, that civil coercion has already been in divers 
instances applied for and used, whereby certain commissioners returned to the 
assembly this day appointed to have been holden have been interdicted from 
claiming their seats, and from sitting and voting therein; and certain presby- 
teries have been, by interdicts directed against their members, prevented from 
freely choosing commissioners to the said assembly, whereby the freedom of 
such assembly, and the liberty of election thereto, has been forcibly obstructed 
and taken away : 

“ And further, considering that in these circumstances an Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, by law established, cannot at this time be holden; and 
that any assembly in accordance with the fundamental principles of the 
church cannot be constituted in connexion with the state, without violating 
the conditions which must now, since the rejection by the legislature of the 
church’s claim of right, be held to be the conditions of the establishment: — 

** And considering that, while heretofore, as members of church judicatories 
ratified by law, and recognised by the constitution of the kingdom, we held 
ourselves entitled and bound to exercise and maintain the jurisdiction vested 
in these judicatories with the sanction of the constitution, notwithstanding the 
decrees as to matters spiritual and ecclesiastical of the civil courts; because 
we could not see that the state had required submission thereto as a condition 
of the establishment; but, on the contrary, were satisfied that the state, by the 
acts of the parliament of Scotland, for ever and unalterably secured to this 
nation by the treaty of union, had repudiated any power in the civil courts to 
pronounce such decrees, we are now constrained to acknowledge it to be the 
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mind and will of the state, as recently disclosed, that such submission should 
and does form a condition of the establishment, and of the possession of the 
benefits thereof; and that as we cannot, without committing what we believe 
to be sin—in opposition to God’s law—in disregard of the honour and autho- 
rity of Christ’s crown, and in violation of our own solemn vows, comply with 
this condition, we cannot in conscience continue connected with and retain the 
benefits of an establishment to which such condition is attached. 

“We, therefore, the ministers and elders foresaid, on this, the first occasion 
since the rejection by the legislature of the church’s claim of right, when the 
commissioners chosen from throughout the bounds of the church to the 
General Assembly appointed to have been this day holden are convened to- 
gether, do protest that the conditions aforesaid, while we deem them contrary 
to and subversive of the settlement of church government effected at the Revo- 
lution, and solemnly guaranteed by the act of security and treaty of union, 
are also at variance with God’s word, in opposition to the doctrines and fun- 
damental principles of the Church of Scotland, inconsistent with the freedom 
essential to the right constitution of a church of Christ, and incompatible with 
the government which He, as the head of his church, hath thereon appointed 
distinct from the civil magistrate. 

“And we further protest, that any assembly constituted in submission to 
the conditions now declared to be law, and under the civil coercion which has 
been brought to bear on the election of commissioners to the assembly this 
day appointed to have been holden, and on the commissioners chosen thereto, 
is not, and shall not be deemed a free and lawful assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, according to the original and fundamental principles thereof; and 
that the claim, declaration, and protest of the general assembly, which con- 
vened at Edinburgh in May, 1842, as the act of a free and lawful assembly of 
the said church shall be holden, as setting forth the true constitution of the 
said church, and that the said claim, along with the laws of the church 
now subsisting, shall in nowise be affected by whatsoever acts and proceed- 
ings of any assembly constituted under the conditions now declared to be the 
law, and in submission to the coercion now imposed on the establishment. 

“ And, finally, while firmly asserting the right and duty of the civil magis- 
trate to maintain and support the establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s word, and reserving to ourselves and our successors to strive by all 
lawful means, as opportunity shall in God’s good providence be offered, to 
secure the performance of this duty agreeably to the Scriptures, and in imple- 
ment of the statutes of the kingdom of Scotland, and the obligations of the 
treaty of union, as understood by us and our ancestors, but acknowledging 
that we do not hold ourselves at liberty to retain the benefits of the establish- 
ment, while we cannot comply with the conditions now to be deemed thereto 
attached—We protest that, in the circumstances in which we are placed, it 
is and shall be lawful for us, and such other commissioners chosen to the 
assembly appointed to have been this day holden as may concur with us, to 
withdraw to a separate place of meeting, for the purpose of taking steps for 
ourselves, and all who adhere to us, maintaining with us the Confession of 
Faith and standards of the Church of Scotland, as heretofore understood, for 
separating in an orderly way from the establishment; and thereupon adopt- 
ing such measures as may be competent to us, in humble dependence on God’s 
grace and the aid of the Holy Spirit, for the advancement of his glory, the 
extension of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and the administration of the 
affairs of Christ’s house, according to his holy word; and we do now with- 
draw accordingly, humbly and solemnly acknowledging the hand of God in 
these things which have come upon us, because of our manifold sins, and the 
sins of this church and nation; but at the same time, with an assured con- 
viction that we are not responsible for any consequences that may follow from 
this our enforced separation from an establishment which we loved and prized 
—through interference with conscience—the dishonour done to Christ’s 
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crown, and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as king in his 
church.” . 


This strange address—a tissue of misrepresentation from beginning 
to end—was signed by 120 ministers, and about half that number of 
elders, when the performance thus proceeded :— 


** On reading the protest, which was listened to with the utmost attention, 
the Moderator delivered it into the hands of Dr. Lee, the principal clerk, and 
immediately left the chair, and walked out of the house. He was followed 
immediately by Dr. Chaimers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. M‘Farlan, and the whole of the 
non-intrusion party, all the benches usually occupied by them being emptied. 
The secession was hailed with loud acclamations in the gallery, but these 
soon subsided, and the party left the church with the utmost silence from those 
that remained. When they got outside the church, they were received with 
cheers and some hisses by the mass of people assembled. Having formed 
into order, they proceeded three abreast to Tanfield, Stockbridge ; but along 
the line of procession, which was densely crowded, there were no expressions 
of applause or dissent. The party reached Tanfield about twenty minutes to 
four o’clock, after which the meeting was constituted.” 


Principal Macfarlane having been chosen Moderator, the Queeun’s 
letter was read by the clerk, of which the following is the substance : 


“ Her majesty gladly renewed the assurance of countenance and support 
which the church of Scotland had so long received from her royal ancestors, and 
expressed her anxious hope that it mee continue, as heretofore, a blessing to 
the country. The extraordinary circumstances in which the church was 
placed, called upon her majesty to express herself with more than usual ear- 
nestness. It behoved the office-bearers of the establishment to remember 
‘that it was their duty to maintain unity in the church as the bond of peace ; 
as a schism might endanger its existence. They might rely upon the faith of 
her firmest pledge for the full enjoyment of every privilege they could justly 
claim; but they were to bear in mind that the rights and property of an 
establishment conferred by law should be respected. It was by law that the 
church was united with the state, and their endowments secured ; and so long 
as the ministers claimed the sanction and protection of law in defence of their 
privileges, they were bound by their sacred calling as well as their duty as 
subjects, to yield obedience to the law. The act renewing the Presbyterian 
church government in Scotland was adopted at the Union as a fundamental 
part of that compact between the two nations, and if any number of indivi- 
duals were dissatisfied with the terms of this settlement, they were at liberty 
to renounce it, and free themselves from its obligations. But the union of 
the church with the state was indissoluble till the statutes which regulated 
the compact were repealed by the legislature. Her majesty could not doubt 
but that their anxious consideration would be directed to various important 
matters connected with the welfare of their church. The Act of Assembly of | 
1834, on the subject of calls, had come under her majesty’s notice, and she 
had learned that the courts of law had pronounced by solemn judgment that 
act to be illegal. It had not been rescinded, and the existence of any act of 
the Assembly so vitally affecting civil rights could not be prolonged without 
injurious consequences. The church of Scotland, keeping its true position in 
alliance with the state, might justly claim the aid of Parliament in redressing 
any grievance which may have arisen regarding the exercise of certain of its 
powers and privileges ; and in this case they might safely confide in the wis- 
dom of Parliament, and her majesty’s consent to any measure that might be 
passed for ensuring to the people the full benefit of their just claims in every 
spiritual matter. The next portion of the letter referred to the effect which 

late decision in the House of Lords had bad upon the statutes of quoad 
sacra ministers, and intimated her majesty’s willingness to accede to any 
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measure that could add to their efficiency and usefulness in the church. The 
letter concluded by stating that her majesty was persuaded that the Assembly 
would deliberately consult on these matters, and bring them to such an issue 


as would be for the interest and honour of the church, and the religious peace 
and welfare of the community.” 


But to follow the seceding party to their assembly room :— 


‘“‘ From an early hour in the day the greater part of the space appropriated 
to the public in the hall taken by the Semiahdinion saetenriis which to hold 
their meeting, was filled by a numerous audience, anxiously awaiting the en- 
trance of the body of the dissentients from the Assembly. Ata quarter to four 
o'clock, the first of the ministers began to pour in, and in a few minutes the 
whole of the hall was a scene of bustle. The entrance of Dr. Welsh, 
with those clergymen who have taken the most prominent part in the present 
movement, was the signal for general cheering. The chair was taken by Dr. 
Welsh, supported on the right and left by Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. P. 
M‘Farlan, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Cunningham, Dr. Keith, St. Cyrus, Dr. 
Buchanan, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sheriff Monteith, Mr. Campbell, 
of Monzie, M.P., and a number of other clergymen and laymen. The hall, 
capable of accommodating a great number, was crowded in a few minutes; 
and after the bustle occasioned by the entrance of so large a body had sub- 
sided, Dr. Welsh engaged in prayer, in the course of which he feelingly 
alluded to the ties which would be broken between the people and their 

tors by the disruption that had just taken place in their beloved church— 
which allusion seemed to awaken a deep feeling of sympathy in all present. 
After the prayer was concluded, Dr. Welsh addressed the meeting; he con- 
cluded by proposing Dr. Chalmers as Moderator. (Cheers, and cries of 
* Agreed, agreed.’) 

“ Dr. CHALMERS rose and suggested that they should commence by looking to 
Him who was the source of all strength and all sufficiency, and gave out for 
singing from the third verse of the 43rd Psalm; after which he engaged in 
prayer. The singing was led by Mr. Stuart Petrie, precentor in the New 
North congregation. 

“ The Moperartor then addressed the house in a lengthened and eloquent 
address. The Rev. Doctor was frequently cheered in the course of his length- 
ened address. 

‘¢On the motion of Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, Mr. Pitcairn, of Cockpen, 
and Dr. Clason, of Edinburgh, were appointed joint clerks, and took their 
seats at the table accordingly; and Mr. Pitcairn read the protest which had 
been laid on the table of the other assembly, with the names thereto attached, 
which elicited much cheering. 

“ Dr. CanpiisH was received with great applause. He did not intend to 
make a speech, but to makea motion. The number who had signed that pro- 
test were a majority of those whom they could recognise as the alone lawful 
members of Assembly; az@ he had to ere that the protest should lie open 
for signature by other members, and that their signatures should be held tpso 
facto as admitting them members of this assembly. But in addition to this 
protest, a concurrence in it had been signed by those who were not members 
of assembly ; and he had now to propose that the assembly should now assume 
into their body, as members of the house, all the ministers who had signed 
that concurrence, together with one elder from every adhering kirk session. 
(Agreed, agreed.) 

“ Mr. Maxkextar, of Pencaitland, proposed that the committee lately ap- 
pointed should also prepare the draft of an address to her majesty, setting forth 
the grounds of their separation from the establishment, which was seconded 
by Mr. Mellis Nairne, of Dunsinane, and agreed to unanimously. 

“Mr. W. Tuomson, of Perth, proposed that all the elders and deacons now 
in Edinburgh, with all students and probationers adhering to them, should 
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meet with the assembly at seven o’clock to-morrow evening, to unite with 
them in separating from the establishment.” 


And after a proposal from Mr. Dunlop and Dr. Buchanan, the “ con- 
vocation” adjourned. 


RUBRICS AND CANONS, 


A VOLUME entitled, “ How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England?” by J. C. Robertson, M.A., Curate of Boxley, 
has just appeared, and it contains so much matter appropriate to the 
present position of affairs, especially in the London dioceses, that it 
seems advisable rather to extract from than to review it. The drift of 
the author is to shew that the rubrics and canons exhibit rather a beau 
ideal of the church than anything which ever was or ever will be ; 
that the sternest defenders of strict obedience in ancient time neither 
enforced nor practised all that has recently been held as necessary to 
fulfil the ordination vow, and that submission to the proximate autho- 
rity has always been considered by the best and wisest of our church 
enough to justify deviation from the letter of the law. 

This line of argument is pursued with considerable learning and 
judgment, and an estimate of the church in times past, which has not 
been formed by.any narrow and exclusive reading. And it’is the 
more valuable because Mr. R. is himself apparently a good church- 
man, who feels the beauty of the ritual in its highest completeness 
quite as strongly as the need of much wisdom in introducing any- 
thing which is even an apparent innovation. 

The following is part of the concluding chapter : 


‘* Let me not be misunderstood, as if I thought a partial conformity good in 
itself, or regarded it with any affection. I believe, not only that the church's 
system in its fulness is better than any imperfect approach to it, but that we 
are bound always to keep this full system in view, and to labour that it may 
be realized; and it is only from a wish to work towards the end in that most 
effectual manner that I would recommend caution for the present, and that | 
have endeavoured to prove that we may be justified to our consciences in pro- 
ceeding by degrees, instead of forcing everything at once on an unprepared, if 
not an unworthy, generation. I agree entirely in purpose with all such, 
among the persons against whom I have been arguing, as consider the English 
church to be to us, until it shall please God to heal the breaches of his church 
on earth, the organ and representative of the holy church universal ;—with all 
such as, while they feel that the English church is not the whole of Christen- 
dom, yet do not hold it a condescension to defer to her or continue in her, nor 
consider their condition, as members of this national church, inferior to that 
of ‘ foreign catholics’ in communion with the see of Rome. Indeed, I agree 
even with those by whom the view which has been described is derided as 
Psuedo- Anglican (Brit. Crit., July, 1842, p.81), in the grand object of desiring 
the union of all the churches throughout the world, and of all men to the one 
holy catholic church ; but my differences from them are meanwhile so very 
great that it is useless at present to speak of our agreement. 

«© Whatever,’ writes Dr. Hey, (Lectures, iii. 6.5,) ‘is expressed in words 
lately settled, must require obedience without abatement; whatever is old be- 
comes more indefinite, and is to be construed with greater latitude.’ 

** We do not, in the present case, need much help from this principle; for 
‘obedience without abatement’ was never required or given; neither, during 
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the time when the first English prayer-book was in force; not during the 
shorter authority of the second; not while the church was governed by the 
very men who had set forth the book of 1559, nor under the administration of 
Bancroft or of Laud, the most energetic of our primates; nor lastly, in the 
times immediately following on the revision in the reign of Charles II. 

“ And if we inquire into the practice of individuals, we generally find some- 
thing short of perfect conformity in those divines whom we should be most 
ready to look to for guidance and example. 

“Thus, no bishop since the days of Queen Mary has used a pastoral staff, 
which yet is ordered by the rubric; communion on the day of marriage, pre- 
scribed until the last revision as a thing that ‘must’ be observed, was never 
enforced, at least from the early part of Elizabeth's reign. Andrewes preached 
between the prayers and communion service, (Notes in Nicholls, p. 49, and 
form of consecration.) Bancroft established the like order at Canterbury, 
‘on solemn feastdays,’ (Wilkins, iv.436.) Overall, (author of the part of our 
catechism relating to the sacraments,) transferred the prayer beginning ‘ O 
Lord and heavenly Father,’ from the post-communion to the place which it 
had held in the liturgy of 1549, as a prayer of oblation before communicating, 
(Nichols, App. p.49.) The office for visitation of the sick was introduced into 
the public service, used so by Hammond, (Eccl. Biog. iv. 384,) and in part 
sanctioned even by Wren, the most rubrical of bishops, (D. A. ii. 203, and 
Parentalia, p.91.) Ferrar used the Athanasian creed at irregular times, and 
seems to have otherwise taken liberties with the rubric (E. B. iv. 248); Wren 
orders the notice of holidays to be given at a different time from that appointed 
by the prayer-book (D. A, ii, 203); Hooker and Patrick deviate from the 
rubrics of their respective ages as to the time of catechizing (E. B. iii. 518, 
Patrick’s Autobiography, 172); Andrewes, Bull, and Kettlewell preach in the 
afternoon; no record is found of those prescribed vestments which are now 
disused, as ever worn by the parochial clergy ; and, (not to mention more in- 
stances,) we find but few traces of any near approach to that frequency of 
public prayer and communion which some tell us that we are all solemnly 
pledged to observe, whatever be the state of things around us. And in these 
deviations from the strict order of the book, it does not appear that the holy 
men of former days supposed themselves to be violating solemn oaths, or 
loading their consciences with guilt. 

“* An exact obedience was not given or required while the church’s legisla- 
ture was in full activity, and able to suit its measures to the necessities of 
the times, when the state concerned itself to a degree now unknown in the 
affairs of the church, which was then held co-extensive with the nation ; how, 
then, can it be thought that a stricter rule is binding upon us, now that the con- 
dition of the church is so greatly altered from that for which our rubrics and 
canons were framed ? wa ae 

‘And in order to confirm the legitimacy of admitting tradition and example 
as helps towards the understanding of our engagements, let it be observed that 
the current and received traditions have not all been of a diminishing character, 
Many things, indeed, which were before left open, and were therefore variously 
done, according to the tastes of individuals, are expressly ordered since the 
last review ; such as the placing of the elements on the altar ; the position of the 
priest in consecrating and receiving; the use of his hands in the consecration ; 
standing at the gospels, at the Gloria Patri in the daily service, and conse- 
quently at the psalms and hymns which follow. Under this head, too, comes 
the form for the publication of banns, all but the description of the parties, 
which is still left to ‘the accustomed manner.’ But there yet remains some 
things which, though not prescribed, are generally observed ; ¢. g., standing up 
at the beginning of morning and evening prayer; joining in the Tersanctus ; 
giving out the psalms of the day; and (which has always been the most re- 
markable instance of this kind,) reading the psalms in the alternate manner. 
As to this last, there is in our rubric no direction that the people shall join 
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with their lips in the psalms at all, much less that they shall recite the verses 
alternately with the minister. Bishop Bedell, we are told, used to read the 
whole throughout, saying, that he found no authority for a different practice 
(Life, in Hone’s Eminent Christians). Yet so completely has the tradition 
been regarded as a rule, that we find the puritans continually complaining of 
the alternate reading, as a grievance inseparable from the church without fresh 
legislation. <A petition is presented by Nowell and others to the Convocation 
of 1562, praying ‘ that the psalms be sung distinctly by the whole congrega- 
tion, or ‘said with the other prayers by the minister alone.’ (Strype, Annals, i. 
298.) And Hooker, in replying to those who found fault with the saying 
alternately, does not give any hint that the church is not accountable for the 
custom, or that ministers are not bound to use it, but puts forth his majestic 
strength i in defending it on its own merits. —(Eccl. Pol. v. 37.) 

“ Nothing indeed can be more untenable than the notion, that the prayer- 
book is a complete rule, which will not admit of any variation, either by ex: 
ceeding or by falling short of it."—pp. 125, 130. 

“We have, indeed, been told of late, that any one who objects to insisting 
on gestures and other such matters, ‘does so in the teeth of our standard divi- 
nity.” (Brit. Crit., Oct. 1842, p.337.) It would, however, probably be diffi- 
cult to produce any ‘ standard divinity’ which maintains such things as being 
of the importance with which they are now invested. Look at what may be 
considered to set forth Laud’s own views, the canons of 1640. Do they insist 

on such matters? Are they not rather full of a charity founded on a sense of 
their indifference in themselves? And listen to Sanderson :—‘ The taking 
away of the indifference of anything that is indifferent, is in truth supersti- 
tion, whether either of the two ways it be done; either by requiring it as neccs- 
sary, or by forbidding it as unlawful ” (Sermons, p.64.) Again, (p. 545,) ‘ some 
have been blamed for bringing into the church new forms or ceremonies, or 
(which is all one in the apprehensions of men that consider not much, and so 
is liable tothe same censure) for reviving old ones, but long disused and for- 
gotten ;’ and both to such, and to the opposite extreme party, he gives solemn 
advice not to profess too loudly a zeal for God’s glory, when less sacred mo- 
tives may be mixed up in their actions. ‘Many aman,’ he writes elsewhere, 
(Pref., 79,) ‘when he thought most to make it sure, hath quite marred a good 
business by overdoing it.” He declares, (Pref., p. 70,) ‘ that no true son of the 
church doteth on any, ceremony ;’ he maintains the ceremonies as Parker had 
long before maintained the habits, (Collier, ii. 548,) for the sake of obedience. 
Taylor in the same spirit directs, (Advices, No. 39,) that no minister of a parish 
introduce any strange rites, and that the clergy shall explain such rites as 
they make use of.”"—pp. 137, 138. 

‘* Far be it from us to think that the church should, at Dr. Chalmers’ bid- 
ding, (Lectures on Establishments,) ‘ come down from her transcendental pre- 
tensions,’ that out of regard for any body of men, er for the hope of any pos- 
sible gain, she should give up the least part of the doctrine which she has in- 
herited, or disown her claims to be the one communion in this land which has 
a ministry rightly ordained and sent, and has sure authority to dispense the 
word and sacraments. As to these, let there be no concession ; but it is even 
because of these that I would earnestly deprecate all insisting on things which 
are of little or no real importance. Because | wish to see people brought to 
believe in the holy catholic church, I would intreat that nothing may be done 
which can unnecessarily repel persons who have grown up in uncatholie tra- 
ditions ; and it seems to be wanton folly, when we have before us the difficult 

task of converting men to a belief in the church's unity and authority, the 

apostolical commission, the virtue and necessity of the sacraments, the good of 
frequent prayers and communion, and other like points, to talk of copes and 
candles and mystically numbered obeisances; of stone altars and decorative 
flowers, praying eastward, and trine affusion.” —pp. 141, 142. 
“If one part of the church revive such questions, now long forgotten, the 
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puritanical side of them will be revived too; and let it be remembered that ia 
one thing which we should be sorry to see interfered with—the position of the 
holy table at communion-time, the letter of the law is really with the fiercer 
puritans, and against the custom which is now allowed to pass without ques- 
tion. "—pp. 147, 148. 

‘* Most especially let us beware of affectation and a wish to be more refined 
than our neig ghbours ; for it would be fearful indeed if for such motives we 
should cause any one to stumble. And, if the truth may be spoken, there is 
much need of this caution. his is what I chiefly dread—not Romanism, or 
formalism, but conceit and affectation. There seems to be reason for thinking 
that many are now forward ‘catholics’ who a dozen years ago woald have 
been rationalists ; and Romanism may have its turn next with this class ; cox- 
combry being the true essence of their character, and any particular set of 
opinions only the dress. It would seem that there are some by whom ‘ catho- 
licism’ is adopted for the sake, not of fellowship with the communion of saints, 
but of likeness to the people of the middle ages; they seeking by religion the 
same end which fashionable youth lately strove after by the very different mea- 
sures of donning antique armour, mounting barbed steeds, and, in the view of 
breathless beauty, pictaresquely shivering lances. What I dread is, the sub- 
stitution of a poetic, romantic, ‘wsthetic’ something for plain duty to God 
and our neighbour; and, perhaps, most people who have read some late writings 
will agree in thinking that my apprehensions are not causeless.’’—p. 149. 

“My object has been to shew that in some things the strict letter of the 
prayer-book may be dispensed with; but there are matters in which I con- 
ceive that no consideration of circumstances ought to prevail with us for any 
deviation. Such is the case when the non-observance would be an irreverence, 
as the allowing the elements to be placed on the altar by any other hands than 
the priest’s ; or an absurdity, as the reading the churching- service in a private 
room; or a contradiction to the church’s mind, as the use in houses of the 
form for public baptism, or the distribution of the holy elements without ad- 
dressing the words to each communicant. Such is a changing of the words 
in the prayer-book, or a depriving the people in any degree of that provision 
which the church has made for their instruction, and for intercession in their 
behalf, as the omission of anything which is appointed to be said in any kind 
of service. If any of us have been in the habit of varying in such matters, it 
appears to me that he should do so no more, and need neither consult his 
diosesan, nor listen to any objections from his people, or from any othets. 
And of course, in this age, when there is a gre: at movement for the restoration 
of the full system of our prayer-book, that man’s churchmanship must be worse 
than doubtful who allows to drop any church-observance which he finds estab- 
lished. If, for example, a clergyman find in his parish a daily service, or an 
observation of holy-days or litany- days, he willincur just suspicion and blame 
should he substitute for these, prayers and lecture on Tuesday or Thursday 
evenings, or a system of household lecturing, or should he confine the public 
service in his church to the Lord’s day. 

“Our duty is, not to recede in anything, nor even to rest content with what 

e find, but to strive that the church’s mind may be completely carried out. 
Bat | in doing so we ought to use such means as may tend most surely towards 
the end in view. And, whether our own good, or that of our people, be re- 
garded, I believe that a ‘gradual and discreet proceeding will be found the best.” 
—pp. 155, 156. 


VoL, XNIIT.—June, 1843. 22 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetina of this Society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s-place, on 
Monday, the 15th of May, 1843, to receive the reports of the sub-committees, 
and for general business. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff was in the chair; and amongst the members 
present were, the Lord Bishop of Ely, the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester ; 
the Revs. Archdeacon Hale, Dr. Spry, Dr. D’Oyly, and B. Harrison; F. H. 
Dickinson, M.P., N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, J. W. Bowden, H. J. Barchard, 
Geo. Frere, A. Powell, James Cocks, and 8S. B. Brooke, Esqrs., &c. 

The secretary read the reports of the sub-committees, and the general com- 
mittee proceeded to investigate the cases referred to them, and finally granted 
votes of various sums for the following purposes :—For building a chapel at 
Nutley, in the parish of Maresfield, Sussex ; rebuilding the church at Hurst 
Pierpoint, Sussex ; rebuilding the church at Llanllechid, Carnarvonshire ; build- 
ing a church at Markinton, in the parish of Ripon, Yorkshire ; rebuilding the 
church at Newton Tony, Wilts; repewing the church of St. Mary, at Marl- 
borough, Wilts; enlarging and repewing the church at Binstead, Isle of 
Wight; rebuilding the church of All Saints, at Dorchester, Dorset ; building 
a church at Little Milton, Oxon; rebuilding the chapel at Ellerku, Yorkshire ; 
repewing the church at Bawdsey, Suffolk; building a church at Ashley Road, 
in the parish of St. Paul, Bristol; building a church at Montpellier, in the 
parish of St. Paul, Bristol. 

The population of these thirteen places amounts to 41,195 persons, for whom 
church accommodation is now prov.ded to the extent of 5815 sittings, of which 
2124 are free. With the assistance of this society, 3935 sittings will be added 
to the above, and of this number 3239 will be free and unappropriated in per- 
petuity. 

Certificates of the completion of the erection, enlargement, &c., of churches 
and chapels in five parishes were examined and approved, and the committee 
issued warrants to the treasurer for the payment of the grant awarded in each 
case. 

“The population of these five parishes is 31,795 persons, for whom there had 
been church-room for only 3944 persons, of which 1362 were free; but with 
the society's aid 1758 sittings have been added, 1343 of these being free. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


At a general meeting of the Society, April 21, 1843, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, president, in the chair, the following report was brought 
up and read by Mr. Archdeacon Hale :— 

“The special committee appointed March 17, to consider the state-of the 
Society’s business, and whether it be necessary to appoint a third secretary 
in the room of Mr. Dalton, having conferred with Mr. Campbell, the secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hawkins, the assistant secretary; and having considered the 
state of the Society's business, report that, in their opinion, under a new 
arrangement of the Society’s business, two secretaries devoting their whole 
time to it, would be sufficient; and that therefore they do not feel themselves 
justified in recommending at present the appointment of a third secretary. 

“March 20, 1843.” 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury informed the Society that he had received 
a letter from the secretary, which his Grace then read. 


“‘ Paddington, April 20, 1843. 

‘‘My Lord Archbishop,—The increasing duties of this large parish have 
made me feel for some time past that I could not continue long to hold the 
office of Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, either 
with advantage to the Society or with satisfaction to myself. And therefore, 
upon the formation of a committee to ‘ consider the state of the Society's 
business, and whether it was necessary to appoint a third secretary in the 
room of Mr. Dalton,’ [I took the earliest opportunity of acquainting them with 
my inability to give more time to the Society than I have done hitherto, and 
with my desire to facilitate the adoption of any plan which they might pro- 
pose for the better management of the Society’s affairs. 

“‘The committee, | understand, are of opinion that the business of the 
Society may be conducted by a secretary and an assistant secretary, devoting 
their whole time to the performance of it; and I have therefore to make 
known to your Grace and the Society my wish to resign the office, which I have 
now the honour to hold. 

“In the present state of the Society’s finances, it is a satisfaction to me to 
think that its home expenses may be reduced by the discontinuance of my 
services. lam, my Lord Archbishop, 

** Your Grace’s faithful servant, 
** His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury.” “©A. M. CAMPBELL.” 


His Grace expressed his opinion that the resignation thus offered, under the 
present circumstances of the Society, ought to be accepted; and that in accept- 
ing it, the thanks of the Society should be tendered to Mr. Campbell for the 
essential services which, by his zeal and ability, he has rendered to the Society 
in the capacity of secretary for the last ten years. A vote of thanks was then 
accordingly carried. 

It was then agreed that his Grace the president be respectfully requested to 
recommend a fit person to fill the office of Secretary, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Campbell. 

His Grace desired that a special meeting of the Society be summoned for 
Friday, the 28th, for the election of a secretary. 

April 28.—At a general meeting of the Society, specially summoned for the 
election of a secretary —His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President, 
in the chair; his Grace recommended the Rev. Ernest Ilawkins as a fit 
person to fill the office of secretary, vacant by the resignation of the Rev, 
A. M. Campbell. 

The Bishop of London then moved that Mr. Hawkins be appointed secre- 
tary of the Society. ‘The motion was seconded by the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, and carried unanimously. 

It was then resolved that his Grace the president be respectfully requested 
to recommend a fit person to succeed Mr. Hawkins as assistant secretary. 


a 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Ar the General Meeting of the Society, held on Tuesday, the 2nd of May, 
1843, the Rev. Dr. Russell in the chair, the following members of the society 
were elected the Tract Committee for the year ensuing :—Rev. R. G. Baker, 
Rev. C. B. Dalton, Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Ven. Archdeacon Lonsdale, Rev. John 
Sinclair, Rev. J. E. Tyler, Rev. J.G. Ward. It was agreed, on the recom- 
mendation of the standing committee, in pursuance of the notice given at the 
last general meeting, that the sum of one thousand pounds be placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Bishop of Antigua, towards the restoration of the 
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churches, chapels, and school-houses in his diocese, which have been 
destroyed or injured by the late earthquake. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Vincent Stanton, who has been appointed 
chaplain at Hong Kong. ‘The following are extracts :— 

‘‘T humbly solicit from the Venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to aid in the efficient discharge of my office as chaplain at Hong 
Kong, pecuniary assistance for—1. A church, of a large size, and on a more 
expensive plan than those ordinarily erected in England. 2. Schools for 
Chinese children, conducted by English and Chinese teachers, under my own 
supervision. 3. Printing of the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
other books and tracts, in the Chinese language. 

“II, Grants of the society’s publications :—1. Books, globes, maps, 
Scripture prints, and stationery of all kinds, for schools. 2. Bibles, Prayer- 
books and tracts, for distribution among sailors and a, 3. Books, to be 
deposited in a library intended for the use of students, and for circulation 
among British residents in China. 

“Ill, A grant from the fund of ‘ Clericus,’ of books and tracts, to form 
lending libraries for the British troops in China. 

“It is scarcely necessary that I should set forth arguments to prove the 
necessity of vigorous efforts on the part of our church in China. ‘The bare 
mention of the name of China is sufficicnt of itself to draw forth your 
sympathies. The general attention of the church seems to be fixed upon it ; 
and I fervently hope that there is in this a promise of good things for its long- 
neglected millions.” 

The secretary read the following report from the Standing Committee :— 

“The Standing Committee beg to report to the Board that they have taken 
into their consideration the reference made to them at the general meeting in 
March ; and they now give notice, that at the general meeting on the 13th 
of June they intend to propose that the sum of six hundred pounds be granted 
for promoting the society’s objects in China.” 

Books and Tracts to the value of 20/. from the fund of “ Clericus,” were 
granted for the use of Lieut. B. Collinson, who is about to proceed to Hong 

Kong with a company of Sappers and Miners. 

The secretary laid before the meeting the audit account for 1843, together 
with a comparative statement of receipts and expenditure. 

A letter was read from the Lord Bishop of Toronto, dated 17th February. 
The following are extracts :— 

‘‘T thank you for your letter of December 15th, in which I find so many 
new proofs of the generous kindness of the society. 

‘Mr. Grasett arrived in good health, and soon after the magnificent present 
of books granted by the society, as well as all the purchases he had made for 
the benefit of our young institution. 

“The thanks of the first general meeting of the Diocesan Society after Mr. 
Grasett’s arrival were unanimously voted to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for their generous donation ; and we all seem now con- 
vinced that giving credit is pernicious. 

“The society has relieved me from much anxiety, in granting 170/. to re- 
imburse me the several sums | had advanced for nine different churches, and 
I beg to present my grateful acknowledgments. 

‘*Qur wants are so many, and the cries for help so numerous, that I trust 
the society will bear with me; for where shall we go but to the great 
societies. 

‘Permit me, at the earnest request of the Rev. John Anderson, to recom- 
mend the enclosed memorial. It is from the second congregation of the 
township of Bertie. A small grant will, 1 believe, enable them to finish their 
church. They are quite a rural population, and in general very poor.” 

His lordship wrote on the je of March as follows :— 

“Your letter of the Sth of January apprized me of the severe indisposition 
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of my kind and valued friend, the Rev. William Parker, and a few days after 
I heard of his lamented death. The society have lost a zealous and faithful 
servant, and I a steady and affectionate friend, who seemed to delight in for- 
warding, as far as he was able, all my reasonable plans for the benefit of this 
great diocese ; but it is the will of God to remove us, in his good time, one 
by one, and our duty to submit. 

‘The memorial of the clergyman and churchwardens of Scarborough gives 
a true statement of their case. Farm produce has not brought any thing like 
former prices, and it has been impossible for the people to meet their engage- 
ments; yet a very small grant of twenty or twenty-five pounds would relieve 
them, and it is hoped that by next harvest, prices will get better.” 

The Bishop also recommended a memorial, signed by the clergyman and 
churchwardens, in behalf of a church in the course of building at Caledonia, 
Niagara district. The Board agreed to grant towards the church at St. John’s, 
Bertie, 201.; at Scarborough, 20/.; at Caledonia, 20/. 

The Bishop of Montreal having forwarded an application from the Rev. 
F. J. Lundy, of McGill College, in his lordship’s diocese, for a Parochial 
Lending Library, and for some Brevier 8vo Bibles for distribution among his 
parishioners, Bibles, and books and tracts, were granted, to the value of 10. 

A letter was read from the Ven. Archdeacon Le Mesurier, forwarding a 
donation of 24/. from the Malta District Committee, and requesting, in the 
name of that committee, a grant of books, for sale to the poor at a very re- 
duced price, or for gratuitous distribution. 

The Board agreed to grant the books specificd—namely, 25 Italian Bibles ; 
50 Italian New Testaments ; i00 Italian Common Prayer Books ; 25 French 
ditto. ‘This application was recommended by the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

The Rev. N.S. Harris, Secretary to the Domestic Board of Missions, 
United States, requested a few of the books and tracts in the socicty’s cata- 
logue. These were granted. 

Application was made for assistance towards a free church proposed to be 
built for the inhabitants of St. Giles, near the Seven Dials, and for the inmates 
of the workhouse of St. Giles and Bloomsbury. The secretary stated that 
the Society’s House and Depository are situate in the parish of St. Giles. 

The following statement was read to the Board :— 

‘‘'To all who have at heart the honour of God our Saviour, the good of his 
church, and the best interests of our fellow-creatures, an opportunity now 
presents itself of contributing to secure to this district a great and permanent 
blessing, the absence of which has been long felt and lamented. 

“The workhouse of the joint parishes of St. Giles and Bloomsbury contains 
generally from 600 to 800 souls, the large majority of whom belong to the 
church of England. By these poor people all the consolations of our holy 
religion, its sacraments, its prayers, its private and public instruction in the 
truths of the gospel, are specially needed ; and, to the extent of the means 
possessed by the parochial authorities, these consolations are carefully pro- 
vided. A chaplain not only visits the sick in the workhouse, and superintends 
its schools, but also performs two full services every Lord’s Day, and reads 
prayers every Wednesday and holyday. But the only place of religious as- 
sembly, and for the administration of the Holy Sacraments to the inmates, ts 
the room in which the women work and take their meals daily. The 
spiritual disadvantages and the hindrances to devotion inseparable from this 

_state of things are obvious to every one: especially are they forced upon the 
notice of the chaplain and other clergymen who occasionally perform divine 
service there ; but probably these evils have been felt by no one more than by 
those among the inmates (and many such there are) who have been, in their 
better days, regular attendants and communicants at their parish church, and 
who still long to be permitted again to enter into the courts of the Lord's 
house, while blindness, lameness, or other infirmities, render it impossible for 
them to go far from their abode. 
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“‘ Immediately adjoining the west wall of the workhouse, and in the line of 
the new street which will lead from Bedford Square to Waterloo Bridge, is 
a site admirably fitted for the erection of a church, which would afford at 
once to the inmates of the workhouse, and to several hundreds of the inha- 
bitants of the densely peopled district which surrounds it, the blessed ordi- 
nances of religion, with such regularity, decency, and order, as can be secured 
only in a temple dedicated exclusively to the worship of Almighty God. 

“ To such a church, it is believed, that not only young persons brought up 
in the workhouse, but also many relatives and friends of the inmates, would 
resort; others, too, whom temporary distress compels to seek relief in this 
asylum, may, when their health is restored, or their circumstances are im- 
proved, continue to frequent the church where they felt the consolations of 
religion in their hour of need. 

“The chaplain of the workhouse would, under all ordinary circumstances, 
become the curate of the proposed church; and the usefulness of his minis- 
trations would be thus greatly increased and extended. To provide, however, 
against any possible contingencies, and to secure under any change of circum- 
stances the uninterrupted performance of divine worship, it is designed to 
endow the church with such an income as the sum raised for the purpose may 
be found capable of realizing. 

“The plan has received the cordial approbation and support of the bishop, 
and most liberal aid has been promised from public and other sources, pro- 
vided the contributions of individuals supply what is further needed. The 
sum required, including the purchase of the site, is not less than 6500/., about 
one-half of which will be provided from the sources above adverted to; for 
the remainder, those with whom the design originates must look, under God's 
blessing, to the aid of their fellow-Christians, not only in the immediate 


neighbourhood, but wherever they can obtain a favourable consideration of 
this appeal. 


‘It is a large sum, but the cause is good; and in such a cause there is no 
room for despair. While the rich are invited to contribute largely of their 
abundance, and all are urged to assist according to their means, it is earnestly 
hoped that the poorest will not be ashamed to bring each their free-will offer- 
ing; it will draw down a blessing on the work and on themselves. 

“J. Enpett TYLer, 
“24, Bedford Square, May, 1843. Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields.” 


The Standing Committee recommended that a grant of 1001. be made towards 
this object. It was moved as an amendment, by the Rev. W. Dodsworth, 
that 150/. be granted. This was seconded by J. Poynder, Esq., and carried. 

A memorial was laid before the meeting, being the fifteenth memorial, from 
the Rev. Hastings Robinson, D.D., the Rev. H. Budd, the Rev. Guy Bryan, 
the Rev. C. J. Yorke, and the Rev. H. B. Harris, on the subject of some of 
the tracts on the “ Permanent Catalogue.” Some discussion took place. The 
memorial was not read, but was referred by a show of hands to the standing 
committee. 

The following grants were made from the fund of “ Clericus :”—Books to 
the value of 20/., in aid of a library formed for the gunners and drivers at 
Woolwich, on the application of Lord Bloomfield. Books to the value of 5/., 
for the use of the troops in Burnley Barracks, on the application of the Rev. 
T. G. James, officiating chaplain. Books to the value of 101., for the use of 
the troops quartered in Plymouth Garrison, and for the sick in the Military 
Hospital. Books for the performance of divine service were granted to four 
new churches and one licensed school-room. 

Twenty-nine grants of books and tracts were made. Several letters of 
acknowledgment were laid before the meeting. Among these was a commu- 
nication from Major Deane, on whose application a grant of books was recently 
made from the fund of ‘Clericus,” for the use of troops at Templemore, Ireland. 
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He said—“ Permit me to offer my most grateful thanks for the supply of books 
voted by the society for the use of my depdt. It will, I am sure, be grati- 
fying to you to hear that the instruction which I have, by the society's means, 
been enabled to offer to the soldiers and their families, is hailed by them as 
a boon of great value, and sought after with avidity.” 

Fifty new members were admitted. 





QUEEN'S BENCH. 
Michaelmas Term, 1842.—[ Before the four Judges.) 


THE QUEEN V. MERSON, 
Tithes.— Certiorari.— Boundary of Parishes. 


The Court has a right to exercise its discretion in granting a certiorari under the 
1 Vic. c. 69, 8. 3, to bring up the award of Tithe Commissioners made in the 
matter of the boundary of two parishes. 

The Court, in exercising its discretion, will require good grounds to be laid before 
if impeaching the sufficiency of the award, and will not grant a certiorari where 
ad party entitled under the statute to apply for it merely states that he is dissa- 
tisfied with the award. 

In this case a rule had been obtained for a certiorari to bring up an order of 
the Tithe Commissioners made under the Tithe Commutation Act, 1 Vict. c. 69, 
determining what were the respective boundaries of the two parishes, Burlis- 
combe and Samford Peverel, in Devonshire. The object was to obtain an issue 
as to these boundaries. The application was made on behalf of an individual 
inhabitant of one of the two parishes, who alleged in his affidavit that he was 
interested in land lying along the boundaries of the two parishes, and was dissa- 
tisfied with the award made by the Commissioner. The affidavits in opposition 
to the rule stated that due notice of the meeting of the persons interested had 
been given under the 2nd section of the act; that the parties interested had 
assembled ; that the Tithe Commissioner had heard witnesses, and made his 
award after full inquiry ; and since that time a meeting of the landowners in- 
terested had been held; that the question whether, under the 3rd section of 
the act, any steps should be taken to bring the sufficiency of the award into 
dispute, had been put, and that the meeting had carried that question in the 
negative. 

Lord Denman, C. J., delivered judgment in this case.—This is an applica- 
tion to remove by certiorari the decision of the Commissioner on the boundary 
of the two parishes, Burliscombe and Samford Peverel, settled by him under 
the Act for the Commutation of Tithes, the 1 Vict. c. 69. The 2nd section of 
that act gives power to the owners of a certain portion of the lands of a parish 
to bring the question of the boundary before the Commissioner. Before the 
latter decides he is to give public notice by advertisement and otherwise, call- 
ing on those who have lands situated on the boundary to attend before him 
and give evidence on the subject. All parties have therefore an opportunity 
to come in. The Commissioner is, on the information thus obtained, to de- 
cide on the boundary, and the boundary thus settled, is made final and con- 
clusive. It is assumed that this is a power which may be questioned by any 
~person, or almost under any circumstances. It seems to me that this part of 
the provisions of the act is not at all satisfactory, nor at all consistent with 
the general intention of the legislature. It is clear that this is an important 
act of parliament, and it affects a vast number of individuals. The Commis- 
sioner has full power given him to make all proper inquiries, to hear evidence, 
and to do justice to all parties. It must be assumed that he will do justice, 
and unless there is something to shew that he has done wrong, we cannot be 
called on to set aside his decision. At all events, we cannot be called on to 
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do so, merely because one individual is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's 
adjudication. And particularly we cannot do so in a case of boundary, for 
there may be many reasons of great importance that such a matter should be 
definitively settled by the Commissioner. In every case arising on a claim of 
tithes, there may come in issue a question of the boundary line of the parish, 
and if the party is dissatisfied with the result, the matter may be submitted to 
a second examination on that proceeding. Here is a case of boundary, the 
decision of which may be satisfactory to all except one individual. We do not 
know how minute may be the interest of that individual ; nor whether there is 
anything to induce us to enter into the consideration of the matter for the 
purpose of stirring questions respecting decisions which may be satisfactory to 
the great majority of the people interested, though not so to him. We have 
then a kind of discretion on this point, and if so, we must exercise it, and in 
this case, as it seems to me, we must exercise it in refusing the present appli- 
cation, which appears to have no other foundation than the mere unexplained 
objection of this party to an award which seems satisfactory to every one else. 

Mr. Justice Williams and Mr, Justice Coleridge concurred in opinion with 
the Chief Justice. 

Rule discharged. 


ARCHES’ COURT. 


Wednesday, April 26.—Office of the Judge promoted by Sanders against Head. 


Tuts was a proceeding by letters of request, at the promotion of Mr. Ralph San- 
ders, of Exeter, against the Rey. Henry Erskine Head, Rector of Feniton, Devon, 
for having offended against the law, statutes, constitutions, and canons eccle- 
siastical of the realm; for having written and published, or cause to be pub- 
lished, in The Western Times Newspaper, of Exeter, for August 21, 1841, a 
letter entitled—** A View of the Duplicity of the Present System of Episcopal 


Ministration, in a letter addressed to the parishioners of Feniton, occasioned 
by the Bishop of Exeter’s Circular on Confirmation,” in which letter he (Mr. 
Ilead) advisedly affirmed and maintained that the catechism, the order of 
baptism, and the order of confirmation in the Book of Common Prayer, con- 
tain erroneous and strange doctrines, and wherein he also advisedly affirmed 
and maintained other positions in derogation and depraving of the Book of 
Common Prayer, contrary or repugnant to the law, statutes, constitutions, 
and canons ecclesiastical of the realm, and against the peace and unity of the 
church ; that in the said letter were contained the following passages :— 
‘‘ There spake the spirit of the present system of episcopal ministration. All 
the bishops, it is true, may not be quite so incautious as the Bishop of Exeter ; 
but, inasmuch as they connive at and continue the use of the catechism and 
baptismal and confirmation services in their present state, I do not hesitate to 
aver that they act upon a system by which the episcopal order is exalted 
under false pretences, and at the expense of the doctrines of the Bible.” 
‘* As reformation in this respect is not hopeless, and as I also am pledged by 
my ordination vows, as a minister of the Church in England, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous doctrine, I do hereby decline and refuse to give any 
countenance whatever to the office of confirmation as it is now used by their 
lordships the bishops, and, instead of recommending, in compliance with the 
episcopal circular, the perusal and reperusal of that service, to the young 
persons of this parish, I warn them all, young, old, and middle-aged, to be- 
ware in the name of God of the erroneous and strange doctrine which it 
contains.” ‘‘ It is also a fact that the Prayer Book sins against itself. Some 
parts of it are at variance with other parts. The 4th, 6th, 8th, and 36th 
canons are repugnant to the Ist and 3rd ordination vows. Some of the dogmas 
in the catechism, confirmation, and baptismal services are utterly inconsistent 
with the doctrines contained in the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 17th articles.” “If 
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their lordships wish to satisfy the public that their exaltation is just and 
right, let their lordships, instead of teaching the erroneous doctrine in the 
church service, banish and drive it away ; instead of bending the Bible to the 
obliquities of the Prayer Book, let them make, or endeavour to make, this 
Prayer Book consistent with the Bible and with itself; instead of reversing 
the apostle’s rule, let them ‘abhor that which is evil’ in the Prayer Book, 
and ‘cleave to that which is good’ in it.” 

The proceeding against Mr. Head was commenced by the Bishop of Exeter, 
under the recent Church Discipline Act (3rd and 4th Victoria, c. $4); but 
this form of proceeding was soon abandoned, and the case came in the form 
of a cause of office, by letters of request, before this court. Mr. Head, how- 
ever, appeared to the citation under protest to the jurisdiction of the court on 
several grounds, which were overruled. Mr. Head, thereupon, appealed to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which affirmed the sentence and 
remitted the cause to this court. 

Dr. Addams, for the promoter, contended, that as the articles had been ad- 
mitted without opposition, the question of law had been conceded, and the 
facts could not be denied; but the case was clear upon both points, the law 
and the facts. It was a matter of public notoricty that, at the present day, 
there was a strong disposition to deny the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
The gentleman proceeded against had thought proper to discuss this point 
and the others, not soberly, at a proper time, and in a proper place, but in a 
public newspaper, the last place where such a controversy should be carried 
on, accompanied by matter very offensive to his diocesan ; as if the bishop had 
any right to alter or disuse the offices in the Book of Common Prayer. He 
(Dr. Addams) contended, that by the canons of 1603, recognised and re- 
enacted by the Act of Uniformity (13th and 14th Car. II., c. 4), the party had 
been guilty of a gross offence against the ecclesistical law, which he had ag- 
gravated by the vexatious manner in which his defence had been conducted ; 
and he submitted that the court was bound to pronounce a sentence of 
deprivation. 

Dr. Robinson followed on the same side. The main and essential fact upon 
which the charge was founded was proved by Mr. Ilead’s admission that he 
was the author of the letter. This was not a dissent from a mere matter of 
discipline, but from the doctrines of the church, expressed in a public journal. 

The Queen’s Advocate, on behalf of Mr. Head, observed that that gentle- 
man had a perfect right to defend himself as he thought best, and he (the 
learned advocate) had advised the protest. In the articles the law had not 
been distinctly pleaded, as had been done in all preceding cases of a similar 
kind, and as this was a criminal case, and the court was asked to pronounce 
the highest penalty in its power, the proceedings should be strict. He should 
not go into the theological part of the question, nor discuss the merits of the 
publication. 

Sir H. Jenner Fust.—Do you waive that part of the question, whether 
the publication was “in derogation and depraving of the Book of Common 
Prayer ?” 

The Queen’s Advocate.—I do not discuss that question. I am not bound 
to make admissions unfavourable to my party. I apply myself to the law. 
Some of the canons in question apply not to the clergy merely, but to the 
laity, and they were passed in 1603, whereas the present Book of Common 
Prayer was not in existence till 1662. The 36th canon, indeed, applies to the 
subscription of the clergy, and it is not alleged that Mr. Head has not sub- 
scribed. The acts of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, which the Act of Uniformity 
referred to and re-enacted, prohibited the “ preaching, declaring, and speak- 
ing” matter repugnant to the Book of Common Prayer ; but it said nothing 
of printing and publishing. ‘‘ Declaring,” in its primary sense, meant “ speak- 
ing openly.” Moreover, the statutes do not annex the punishment of depri- 
vation to the first offence; but provided that, if a party had once so offended, 
and “ eftsoons” should offend again, he might be deprived. 
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Dr. Harding, on the same side, urged that this being a case prima im- 
pressionis, the party was entitled to the utmost indulgence. This was a 
criminal suit, and the construction of penal statutes was most strict. The 
language of statutes in pari materia passed at the time, shewed that the term 
“declare” meant viva voce uttering. A reason for this limitation might be 
found in the fact, that a statute was then in existence against unlicensed 
printing, which rendered a person’s house and goods liable to be seized jure 
prerogativo, There had been no instance of a prosecution under the statute 
on the ground that publication was a contravention of the prohibition against 
‘‘ preaching, declaring, or speaking.” 

Sir H. Jenner Fust said, he must have an opportunity of looking into the 
cases. It was an important question, whether, on the one hand, a clergyman 
was at liberty to “ write” anything in derogation of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and, on the other, whether he was liable to deprivation for doing so. 


ESSEX LENT ASSIZES, 1843. 


(Before Mr. Justice Patteson and a Special Jury.) 
IMPORTANT TITHE QUESTION.—M‘INTOSH U, HAMILTON. 


In this case, which relates to the tithes of the land formerly comprising 
Havering Park, Sir Wm. Follett was specially retained on the part of the 
plaintiff; he was assisted by Mr. Platt and Mr. Gurney. Mr. Sergeant 
Channell and Mr. Peacock appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. Gurney opened the pleadings, stating this was an issue to try the award 
of the Tithe Commissioners, who had decided that the land in question was 
liable to tithe. It was alleged first that this land, which was in the parish of 
Stapleford Abbots, was wholly exempt from tithe, and secondly that it was 
exempt by the render of a buck and a doe to the rector of Hornchurch. 

The Solicitor-General stated the case. It arose, he said, under the act 
passed a few years since, to prevent the payment of tithes in kind, and fixing 
a rent-charge to be paid to the tithe-owner. It was not intended by that act to 
alter the relative positions of the tithe-owner and the'tithe-payer; not to give 
to the tithe-owner any benefit which he had not before, nor to take from the 
tithe-payer any rights which he previously possessed. But the defendatt 
was taking advantage of that act, not to retain the property which belonged 
to him before, but to acquire property which never belonged to the living of 
which he was incumbent, for by no evidence of any sort could it be shewn 
that the rector of Stapleford Abbots had ever received tithes for these lands. 
He now claimed a rent-charge on them apportioned to their value; and 
therefore the plaintiff was obliged to come before them and prove that he was 
not liable to tithe. The ground of exemption was this—the lands formed part of 
what was the park of Havering, which belonged to the Crown, and extended 
into three parishes, the greater part being in Hornchurch, and a portion in 
Lambourne and Stapleford Abbotts. The park of Havering was in the manor 
of Havering, and the church of Hornchurch was the church of that manor. 
In the time of Richard II. the living of Havering was conveyed by the monks 
of the convent of St. Bernard, in Savoy, to New College, Oxford, which thus 
became entitled to the tithe, and was to provide a minister for the parish, 
there being originally three chaplains. From this remote date down to the 
present, it was clear that the rector of Stapleford Abbotts had never received 
tithes for the park lands—it was equally clear that in Lambourne no tithe had 
been paid ; and in the issues before the court it was stated, first, that the land 
in Stapleford Abbotts was altogether exempt from tithe; second, that it was 
covered by a modus of a buck and a doe, which had been rendered to the 
rector of Hornchurch in lieu of tithe ; and the third issue raised the question 
whether the rector of Stapleford Abbotts for the time being was entitled to 
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the tithe. The first point would be for his lordship’s decision. Before the 
rithe Commutation Act there was an anomaly with regard to exemption. 
Though they proved they had never paid tithe, that was not enough; they 
must prove an exemption. But he would not now enter into the question on 
this point, which arose on the tithe act. 

Mr. Justice Patteson suggested that this had better be put on the record by 
a bill of exceptions, and taken to a court of error, as the judges in his court 
differed upon the point. 

The Solicitor-General said he should be ready to take that course, but he 
thought they might go to the question of fact first, and they could arrange on 
the question of law afterwards if necessary. The real question before the 
jury would be upon the modus. ‘The principle on which a modus rested was, 
that it was an immemorial payment. The time of living memory went back 
to the time of Richard 1.—it was presumed to go back to that time ; but it 
was not necessary to carry back the evidence 700 or 800 years, and therefore 
they might offer evidence of the mode in which the property had been dealt 
with in modern times, and if they shewed the payment for twenty years, and 
that was uncontradicted, that was sufficient to establish the modus. Here 
the modus was not payable to the rector of Stapleford Abbotts, but to the 
rector of Hornchurch; and that arose in this way :—Formerly, tithes were 
not payable to the parson or tithe-owner of a particular parish. Tithes were 
paid long before they were fixed to any parish; parties might pay to what 
church they liked, but if they paid it for forty years to any particular church, 
then the owner of the tithe in that parish had a right to the tithe. It was 
not till the reign of King John that the apportioning of tithes to particular 
parishes was made. Mr. Eagle, in his book on tithes, said, before the 
Council of Lateran, it was lawful for any one to pay a portion of his tithes to 
what church he liked, and they were given for prayers or for devotion, and 
the parochial rights were not settled till two years after the reign of King 
John. Where tithes had become vested in spiritual bodies before the parochial 
system, the act could not divest those persons of the rights they had acquired, 
and therefore the parochial system was only to invest in the parish such 
ties as had not been appropriated to any other parties. Thus it was not 
necessary that the modus for tithe should be paid to the tithe-owner of the 
parish ; and here there was every reason to suppose that the modus would be 
paid to Hornchurch, for that was the church of the manor of Havering. A 
common modus was a buck and a doe for lands which were in park, and as 
this park formed all one district, the a was that the modus would 
be paid not to the different parishes, but to Hornchurch. As early as the 
time of Richard II. he should shew them a lease from the monks of the 
hospice of St. Bernard to Walter de Witherden, of all the tithes of corn, hay, 
&c. in the parish, the tithe of the park excepted ; and they had other leases 
shewing demises of the tithes by the rectors of Hornchurch, but always re- 
serving the tithes of the park. They had also documents from New College, 
shewing that they appointed a person to go to the park of Havering and take 
a buck and a doe, and there were charges for so doing. The next document 
was a parliamentary survey in the time of the Commonwealth, to ascertain 
what property the Crown had in this parish. This survey was in 1649 and 
1650. Havering park was there described as being in the parishes of Horn- 

“church, Lambourne, and Stapleford Abbotts, and it was added, “ all the fore- 
mentioned premises are tithe free, in consideration of certain venison, as 
hereafter will appear.” Then at the foot there was this memorandum— 
“The parson of Hornchurch hath yearly in their several seasons a buck and 
a doe, in consideration of his tithe for the whole park.” It was impossible to 
get over that document, for he should shew them that modern usage had been 
entirely consistent with this. In the time of William and Mary a lease was 
made of the park for 99 years, which passed into the hands of a family named 
Ladbroke, and expired in 1819, and they had not been able to trace the pay- 
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ment of the buck and the doe during the time of that lease; but after the 
lease expired they found the modus paid in accordance with the ‘ancient usage. 
In 1821 Mr. J. Walker was temporary vicar of Hornchurch, and New College 
leased to him the tithes of Havering parish, the words in the lease being, 
“such tithes of Havering parish as have been enjoyed by the temporary 
vicars of Hornchurch ;” and there were receipts of Mr. Walker’s, stating he 
had received 5/. as a composition for a buck and adoe. He should put in 
leases to the vicars from 1829, and up to 1829 all the receipts were for a sum 
of money as compensation for a buck and a doe for the tithes of Havering 
park. In 1829 Mr. Stacey, the present vicar, gave a receipt of this kind. 
There was another document of importance. In 1666 a suit was instituted 
on the part of the Crown in the Court of Exchequer, stating that it had always 
been customary to render a fat buck and a fat doe for the tithes of the park, 
but New College had brought a suit for tithes in the Court of the Arch- 
deaconry of Essex, and refused the modus. ‘The defendants put in an answer 
claiming the tithes, because it had been disparked ; but a decree issued to stay 
the proceedings in the Spiritual Court, and though at the desire of the de- 
fendant a trial at law was ordered, no further step was taken in the matter. 
It had been contended that the lands being in the hands of the Crown, would 
be prescriptively free, but it-was not so in the hands of a subject ; but this 
had nothing to do with the matter, because they contended it was free by 
payment of the modus. Besides, it would be shewn that the lands had been 
granted out of the hands of the Crown, and yet had never paid tithe. This 
was the case he should lay before them, and if there was any evidence of the 
payment of tithe for this land, it would be easy for the other side to produce 
it, because every lease and every scrap of paper was carefully preserved in the 
archives of the college. But they could not shew this; and the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act could not be intended to give tithe where none existed betore : 
that could not be consistent, that could not be fair, that could not be just. 
When he had proved these facts he felt confident their verdict would be for 
the plaintiff, and that the owner of these lands would continue to enjoy them, 
subject to the same rights and the exemption as he had been subject to from 
all time. 

Wm. Kirkland, who is occasionally employed as a translator of documents 
by New College, produced the licence of the 14th of Richard IT. to the monks 
of the hospital of St. Bernard, in Savoy, to convey their rights in the rectory 
of Havering and Hornchurch to New College. He also produced a number 
of other deeds, on all of which it appeared that the rendering of the fat buck 
and doe to the ‘* Parson of Hornchurch” was admitted in lieu of tithe for the 
park of Havering. Evidence was likewise adduced to shew that this exemp- 
tion had always been acted upon. The receipts of the different vicars were 
put in, by which they admitted the receipt of 5/. per annum instead of the 
buck and doe; and a great many aged persons were examined, who swore 
distinctly that during their time of living in the neighbourhood, or occupying 
a portion of the property, no other tithe but the buck and doe, or a small 
yearly sum in lieu thereof, was ever paid for the park. 

Mr. Sergeant Channell then addressed the jury for the defendant, his speech 
occupying nearly three hours. He was, he said, addressing them on behalf of 
the rectory of Stapleford Abbots—he could not say on behalf of Mr. Hamilton, 
for that gentleman was no more ; and he believed he paid no more respect than 
was <dlue to his memory when he said, that, though not unmindful of his own in- 
terests, it was more in protection of the interests of the living than his own ad- 
vantage that he presented himself to make this claim, which at least had this 
to recommend it, that it succeeded before the tithe commissioners, though he 
did not say they were to be influenced by what had taken place elsewhere. 
His learned friend had put in the certificate of the Crown of Mr. M‘Intosh’s 
purchase of this property, and if it had been bought as tithe-free, and conveyed 
to him as tithe-free, they would have had some statement in that certificate 
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that it was so. A great deal of evidence had been offered that would have had 
effect if this inquiry had been one between Mr. M‘Intosh and New College ; but 
the question was, whether the case had been established as against the rector 
of Stapleford Abbotts? The first question was, whether there was a total ex- 
emption from tithe; and the next, whether these lands were covered by a 
particular modus ; and the third, whether the rector was entitled to all the 
tithes, great and smail, that would arise in Stapleford Abbotts ; for this, he 
contended, was the only meaning of the third plea. A modus was a render 
of tithes in a particular way, and where a modus was set up, it supposed that 
beyond legal memory there had been a contract to discharge tithes in a par- 
ticular mode: it was really a render of tithes, and the word “ tithes” ina 
conveyance would pass the right. Now let him call attention to the first two 
pleas. The first set up a claim to exemption, and the second set up a modus ; 
but a modus and an exemption were totally different, and not only so, but 
they were destructive of each other. It was impossible it could be as the 
first plea stated it was, that there was no tithe payable at all, and that the 
second could exist, which admitted that tithe was to be rendered, and set out 
the way in which it was rendered. The question of exemption on the first 
plea was a question of law, which his learned friend suggested should be put 
in a form to be properly decided in the court above ; thus he wished to have 
two strings to his bow—the opportunity of establishing the claim to exemp- 
tion by his arguments elsewhere, and the chance of a decision from the jury in 
favour of the modus. He agreed with what his learned friend had said on the 
obligation to pay tithe to a particular parish ; but whether it was fixed at the 
Council of Lateran, or soon after the reign of King John, the law for some 
time had been that tithes should be paid to the incumbent of the parish in 
which they arise. Here the attempt was made to set up an exemption against 


the rector of Stapleford Abbots, by a modus paid in Hornchurch. 


That re- 


quired to be looked to with great care and vigilance. He did not deny that 
there might be a valid render of tithes in parish A to the rector of parish B; 
but when a person claimed tithes in the parish of which he was not rector, he 
could claim them only as portionist. He did not believe there had been a 
render of tithes in kind for these lands; he did not intend to set that up. But 


from the earliest period, Havering Park had been an ancient possession of 


the crown, as was shewn by the grant to Prince Charles, by the parliamen- 
tary survey, and by the rent paid into the Land Revenue Office till 1829. 
Being, therefore, ancient demesne lands of the crown, the crown had the 
power of prescribing what is called in non decimandi, and thus be exempt from 
tithes; and if generation after generation had gone by and no tithes had been 
paid, if they came again into the hands of a subject, and the rector chose to 
bring his bill for tithe, the mere non-render would not exempt. There were 
individuals who could prescribe in non decimandi, and when spiritual persons 
set this up, it continued in the hands of the purchasers. This was shewn in 
the dissolution of the lesser and greater monasteries—the lands of the_first 
were not exempt in the hands of those who bought them, but the latter were. 
Here the lands were held by the crown in ancient demesne up to 1829; and 
the omission of the render of tithe in kind was referable to the situation and 
character of the crown, as the owner of the land, having a right to prescribe 
and exempt it from tithe. In the act under which Mr. M‘Intosh purchased, 


-there was a clause which said the lands should be as free as they were in the 


hands of the crown; but he argued there was nothing in that clause to give 
them exemption from tithe; and he apprehended the most probable supposi- 
tion was, that the lands being in the hands of the crown—for this was at one 
time a royal residence—they were exempt by reason of that, rather than that 
New College were portionists in his parish, of which there was no evidence. 
In the monasterial leases, they found exceptions of the tithes of the park; 
but with the exception of the mention in the parliamentary survey, the only 
notice in the other documents of New College dealing with the tithes, was, 
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6d. for Adam the cook when he went to get venison. If this was worth any- 
thing at all, it shewed that this was a park modus, not a modus for the lands 
situated in the park; and this distinction was essential, because one would 
continue after it was disparked, but the other would not. In the parliamen- 
tary survey, it was said the parson of Hornchurch had a buck and a doe from 
the park in lieu of tithes; but the tenants of the pale and other parties had 
the same. Therefore this might be a right of free buck, and it would not 
follow that it was for tithe at all. But the commissioners, finding that no 
tithes were rendered, because the lands were in the hands of the crown, and 
that there was a charge on the park in respect to a buck and a doe to the 
parson of Hornchurch, they might suppose one was a consequence of the 
other, and state it was for tithe. But the survey said it was for the parson 
of Hornchurch, in respect of his tithe throughout the whole park; but to make 
out the case on the other side, they must exclude the word “ his,” for they 
endeavoured to prove him to be a portionist in Stapleford Abbots, to the ex- 
clusion of the rector there. The proof of a portionist’s title, he contended, 
must be of the most decisive character. ‘There had been a payment of 5/. 
since 1821; but all the payments were made by Mr. Ellis, and the bulk of his 
land was throughout in Hornchurch. When Mr. Ellis, jun., had stated that 
he paid the 51. for the tithes. of the park, the receipts which he held in his 
hand were not put in, and they might infer whether those receipts would have 
made out the case as stated by the witnesses. But how was it that there 
were none of these payments before 1821? Again—there was no lease to 
Mr Walker or Mr. Stacey put in; and suppose the vicars did receive those 
payments, there was nothing in the receipts to bind New College—the receipts 
were all signed by Mr. Walker, as vicar, and they did not shew anything to 
bind the rector ; and how, then, could it bear against the rector of Stapleford 
Abbots? Then, if tithes were payable by this modus, they would be paid by 
the occupier; but here they were shewn to be paid by the owner, and this 
was a strong circumstance to shew that the payments were not for tithe; but 
payments by the crown in respect to the right of a buck and a doe, which 
they had granted. He contended further, that if this modus was proved in 
point of fact, it was not good in point of law; for it left the whole matter un- 
certain. It did not shew how the price of a buck and a doe was to be fixed, 
whether it was to be a fat buck and doe or not, or when it was to be rendered, 
whether annually or every two or three years. Under all these circumstances, 
he thought they would confirm the decision of the tithe commissioners. 

Mr. Justice Patteson summed up the case very minutely, and explained the 
law as applicable to a modus for tithes. 

The jury, after a few minutes’ consultation, found for the plaintiff on the 
second and third pleas, thus establishing the modus, and for the defendant on 


the first, which set up the total exemption. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Thursdey, April 20—Before Sir L. Shadwell. 
EVORS U. THE COMMISSIONERS FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. 


Tue Vice-Chancellor this morning pronounced judgment in this case, which 
was argued before him at great length during the sittings before the Easter 
recess, and reported in The Times of the 6th. The Rev. Mr. Evors, the plaintiff, 
is the proprietor of the mansion-house at Newtown, in Montgomeryshire, 
called Newtown-hall, and alleges that he and his ancestors have, from time 
immemorial, enjoyed, as appended to the ancient mansion-house, a freehold 
aisle or chancel in the parish church, comprising eight spacious pews on the 
ground-floor, containing eight sittings in each, and a gallery capable of hold- 
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ing forty persons, as well as several tombstones, monuments, and family vaults, 
in which his ancestors have been deposited for the last 800 years, all of which 
have been maintained by the several proprietors of the mansion-house, and in 
consideration whereof they have never been called upon to contribute to the 
payment of church-rates. The increase in the population of the parish having 
called for the erection of an additional church, the Commissioners for Building 
New Churches assisted the subsciiption of the inhabitants by a grant of 
2000/.; and Mr. Pugh having given a piece of ground for the new site, the 
commissioners were about to proceed with the erection of a district church, 
when Mr. Evors, after carrying on a lengthened negotiation with the com- 
missioners for securing to him the same accommodation he enjoyed in the 
parish church, abruptly terminated the matter by a threat of legal proceedings 
if the commissioners attempted to change the site of the parish church, and 
finally moved for an injunction to restrain the commissioners from building 
the new church without providing for him such pews, sittings, galleries, and 
vaults, as he was entitled to in the present parish church, and from removing 
or defacing the tombstones or monuments, without securing to him in the 
new church all the rights and privileges which he was entitled to in the 
parish church. : 

The Vice-Chancellor said he had read through all the pleadings and the 
affidavits in support of the motion, and it appeared to him that the bill was 
in many parts utterly unintelligible. As far, however, as he could understand 
the case, it was shewn by the answer of the church-building commissioners 
that, in 1834, there was a project entertained for building a new church at 
Newtown, which was afterwards abandoned, and then, in 1838, a new plan 
was set up for building a separate church, which was not intended at all to 
interfere with the old parish church. It appeared that Mr. Evors, the plaintiff, 
made certain proposals to subscribe towards the erection of the new church, 
and to furnish a site, and so on; but for some reason or other not explained, 
the site he offered was never conveyed to the commissioners, But another 
site was given by Mr. Pugh, which was conveyed on the 20th of June, 1840. 
Mr. Evors appeared to have been very desirous to have a chancel built for 
himself in the new church, and the commissioners were willing it should be so, 
if Mr. Evors would consent to pay the expense this addition would occasion. 
The matter proceeded upon this footing until the month of April, 1841, when 
Mr. Evors suddenly swung round, as it were, and sent a notice to the commis- 
sioners, in which he stated that, from the opinions he had taken, it appeared 
to him and his friends most clear that the commissioners had no right to 
change the site of the parish church, and he thence gave them notice not to 
proceed in the matter, as he intended to resort to all legal means in his power 
to prevent their doing him so great an act of injustice. What it was that 
occupied Mr. Evors’ mind at the time he gave that notice, his honour was 
quite unable to make out. In consequence, however, of his refusal to advance 
the money to defray the expense of erecting the chancel in the new church, 
the scheme was abandoned; and then the bill was filed, and a notice of mo- 
tion given for an injunction to restrain the commissioners from building the 
new church without providing for the plaintiff such pews, sittings, galleries, 
and vaults, as he was entitled to in the present parish church; and also from 
removing, destroying, or defacing any of the tombstones, monuments, monu- 
mental inscriptions, without securing to him all the rights and privileges which 
he was entitled to in the parish church. Now, independently of the general 
statement made by the answer of the commissioners, from which it might be 
inferred that they never intended to do any of the things mentioned in the 
notice of motion, they most clearly and distinctly denied that they ever threat- 
ened or intended to carry into effect their plan of building the proposed new 
church upon the site selected, so as to destroy or infringe on any of the rights 
the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to in the parish church, as appendant to 
the mansion-house of which he was the proprietor. They also stated that, 
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for the reasons and under the circumstances they had before entered into, the 
project for erecting the proposed chancel in the intended new church was 
abandoned, It was, in fact, abandoned in consequence of the plaintiff’s own 
act; and then the commissioners explicitly denied that they had formed any 
intention, whether they built the new church or not, that the old church 
should go to decay, or that divine service should cease to be performed therein, 
or should be performed only in the new church. They admitted that they 
intended to commence building the new church on the site selected, without 
making any further provision than that existing in the old church for the pews, 
sittings, galleries, and vaults, to which the plaintiff alleged he was entitled in the 
present parish church, or otherwise preserving or protecting his alleged rights; 
but they denied that they threatened or intended to remove, destroy, mutilate, 
or deface the tombstones, monuments, banners, and surcoats, aud other things 
in or about the parish church. It was also important to observe, that the com- 
missioners had not come to any determination as to whether the intended dis- 
trict church should be the church of the parish; nor was it necessary for them, 
in the present state of things, to come to any determination on the subject. His 
honour had carefully read through all the eleven acts of parliament passed 
with reference to the building of new churches, and he was clearly of opi- 
nion the Commissioners for Building New Churches had no power to pull 
down and rebuild the old parish church; but they had power to build a new 
district church, and they had also a separate power, which enabled them at 
some future time, if they thought fit, to make the district church a parish 
church, or to make a parish church a quasi district church. But that time had 
not yet arrived. His honour was therefore of opinion, taking the whole of the 
pleadings and the affidavits together, the plaintiff had altogether failed in 
shewing any ground for an injunction; and he thought that the money in- 
vested by the government in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for building 
churches would be very much misappropriated if it were applied to paying 
the expenses of defending such a motion as this. He should therefore refuse 
the application, with costs, 


CHURCIT MATTERS. 


MR ELPHINSTONE’S MARRIAGE ACT.. 


In the last (May) Number of this Magazine, allusion was made to 
the “ Prospect of a New Marriage Law,” in relation to the “ Presby- 
terian’’ marriages in Ireland. In that paper it came, in the course of 
the things considered, to shew the impossibility of divorce a vinculo, 
On the third of May came on the attempt to procure the sevond read- 
ing of Mr. Elphinstone’s Marriage and Divorce Bill; the result of which 
is thus given in the Ecclesiastical Gazette of May 9th. 


Wednesday, May 3. 
MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES, 

Mr. Eveninstone moved the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Marriages and Divorces Bill. 

Dr. Nicuoty wished to know on what grounds the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman was anxious to pass the second reading of the bill ? 

Mr. Ecpuinstone, after having stated some details, shewing the great ex- 
pense and delay of the present system, said he proposed by his bill to bring all 
matters relating to marriage under the jurisdiction of a competent court, 
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which should have power to grant divorces, a vinculo matrimonii, on proof of 
adultery. This latter point, however, he was disposed to leave as an open 
question, and if the Right Hon. Judge Advocate-General had any objections 
to the clauses relating to that part of the subject he could state them in com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Elphinstone) contented himself at present with moving the 
second reading of the bill. 

Mr. Ewarr seconded the motion, thinking it absolutely necessary that 
there should be a departure from the present system, which, by the enormous 
expenses it entailed, rendered divorce inaccessible to all but persons of wealth. 

Dr. Nicwott said-the present bill was opposed to the report of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and also differed from every other that had been 
brought in on the subject. The hon. gentleman proposed to destroy at once 
the whole spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishops and bishops of the country. 
He (Dr. Nicholl) objected to placing at the sole discretion of the proposed 
court the power of granting divorces a vinculo matrimonii; and from other 
provisions of the bill, he considered it a crude attempt at legislation, which 
ought not to receive the sanction of the house. He therefore moved as an 
amendment, that it be read a second time that day six months. 

After a few observations in reply from Mr. Elphinstone, the house divided, 
The numbers were—lor the motion ; : 41 
For the amendment ; . 10 





Majority against the bill ‘ 64 


The writer of this paper proposes now to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Elphinstone’s project and the subject of divorces, 

1. The foundation of all true views as to marriage and its conse- 
quences is the solely religious nature of the bond. The modern, anti- 
Christian, and parliamentary view, is that marriage is a civil “ con- 
tract ;” a view originating in the Puritans, and continued among their 
representatives, the Dissenting Protestants. Against this the Church 
of England most heartily protests; she calls holy matrimony an 
‘‘ honourable estate, constituted of God in the time of man’s innocency, 
signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and his 
church,” She makes the bridegroom wed his spouse “ in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” she declares that 
He, “ knitting’? man and woman “ together,” did “ teach that it should 
never be lawful to put asunder those whom’’ He “ by matrimony had 
made one ;” also that God has “ consecrated the state of matrimony to 
such an excellent mystery, that in it is signified and represented the 
spiritual marriage and unity betwixt Christ and his church ;” thus 
giving it the character of a sacramental, and in her Homilies she has 
once expressly called matrimony a sacrament. With the apostate 
view, therefore, of “ civil contract,” members of the established 
church of England have nothing to do, except to protest against it. 
~ 2. Accordingly what was viewed thus by the Catholic church, and 
by the church of England in particular, would of course be the sub- 
ject of the church’s adjudication alone, whenever anything should 
arise out of marriage which made what would now be called “ legal” 
interference necessary—that is to say, as marriage was solely a reli- 
gious hond, although, like most other acts of religion, it conferred great 
benefits on merely temporal arrangements, and was ratified in the face 
of the church by her priest, so the church only was to judge of its 
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validity, if questioned ; and was alone to pronounce separation when 
necessary. And this has ever been done by virtue of episcopal 
authority, which here in England is exhibited in the church courts, 
3. But, as was said in the paper in the May number, the church 
never grants, because not even she can grant, divorces a vinculo. She 
has ratified the marriage with these sacred words, “ Those whom God 
hath joined let not man put asunder ;” and she accordingly permits 
none of her ministers, not even the highest, to pronounce a divorce 
from the bond. Separations which consign the separated to a single 
life she decrees, for our Lord permits such separation. But English 
people have found it an hardship, as it is, and was, no doubt, provi- 
dentially designed to be, that they should be tied to an adulterous part- 
ner, so that being separated a toro et mensa, they have not the power 
of marrying another. And the adulterous partner has most commonly 
been ever more desirous than the virtuous, where one has been virtuous, 
to be freed a vinculo. And they have been so wholly forgetful of the 
real obligation of the marriage vow, so warped by the antichristian 
and puritan view of a “ civil contract,” that they have looked on, and 
let their parliament pretend to divorce married pairs, and legislate di- 
rectly in contradiction of the canons and sanctions of the church 
universal, and their own, and the authority and words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself. Instances are, unhappily, familiar to the readers 
of newspapers, and will not be cited here. When the sad scene of pro- 
secution in Westminster Hall, or elsewhere, is over, when the Kccle- 
siastical Court has pronounced all that the court of a Christian bishop 
dares to pronounce, then, to crown the whole, what neither the 
Christian nor the statute law of this realm dares to do, is sought to be 
accomplished by a special act—that monster of impious legislation, a 
private “ divorce bill”’ And if friends can be found, and there is 
nothing unpopular” in the case ; if the injured husband, for instance, 
has only treated his wife with decency, and not been a very bad charac- 
ter during marriage himself, the “ divorce bill” is passed, and is perhaps 
very speedily followed by a pretended marriage of one or both the 
“ divorced.” Well may Christians, on hearing such proceedings, turn 
in their thoughts to that conversation (Mark x.) which preceded our 
Lord’s decree on the bond of matrimony, “ They said, Moses sul- 
fered to write a Dill of divorcement, and to put her away,” and his 
reply. 

4. This state of things was, to be sure, bad enough. It was acqui- 
esced in, like all the other abuses under which the church groans, 
chiefly from the ignorance of the multitude of church people and the 
great parliamentary and other interest which the wealthy few who 
desired new wives or husbands, added to their ignorance. But it was 
defective in the eyes of the postulants. ‘The machinery of Parliament 
was slow of working, and expensive to set at work; and things were 
suid during the progress of the “ divorce bill,’ which, if they ulti- 
mately failed to stop it, yet rendered its passing uncertain, and gave a 
degree of uneasiness to the anxious partner and the expectant condi- 
tionally betrothed, which was unnecessary, and in the present ad- 

vanced state of society for all reasons undesirable. ‘To remedy this 
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anomaly and others Mr. Elphinstone, no tyro, but a gentleman prac- 
tising in the church courts, steps in with his “ Bil/ for Marriages and 
Divorces,” and proposes expressly that his new court should have 
power to grant divorces a vinculo, on proof of adultery. The bill has 
been rejected; but not, as far as the writer can learn, on Christian 
principles. No one has had the truthful hardihood so say that causes 
matrimonial are wholly within the church's province, or that divorces 
a vinculo are not within the power of any tribunal or authority exist- 
ing on earth, or even that the church of England views the marriage 
bond as indissoluble. 

5. It cannot, therefore, be too often repeated that to pretend to 
divorce a married pair, so that both or either shall have power to 
marry again before the death of one or the other, is at once a violation 
of the canons of all Christendom, and of England in particular, and 
asin against Almighty God with as great a measure of directness 
as any sin is capable of bearing. 

The determination of Peter Lombard is scriptural and just. 


“* Whether it is lawful for a believer to marry another wife, if an unbeliev- 
ing wife leaves him, or is dismissed by him. 

** Here question is made, if a believer (fidelis) dismisses an unbelieving wife, 
or an unbelieving wife departs from a believer, whether the believer may 
marry another. Authority appears to testify that during life he has no 
power to marry another; for Ambrose, explaining the words of the apostle, 
says, ‘ Otherwise if ye separate and dismiss those who are willing to live 
with you, and unite yourselves to others, ye are adulterers, and your children 
of that union are impure—that is, spurious. Again, if a man marries a 
maiden before baptism, during her life, after baptism, he cannot have another ; 
for sins are absolved by baptism, not marriages dissolved.” 


Then he quotes what might seem to contradict this of Ambrose ; 
and then he gives the “ Determinatio.” 


«Distinction is to be made here, that it is one thing to dismiss a wife will- 
ing to live with you; another to be dismissed for the sake of God, by him 
who abhors the name of Christ. . . . . And therefore, although it is lawful 
to dismiss a wife willing to live with you, yet while she lives it is not lawful 
to take another. But you are not bound to follow one who deserts you; and 
during her life you may take another wife. But this is not to be understood, 
except in the case of those who were united before their conversion to Christianity 
(in infidelitate). But if, at the end of life, each has been converted, or if each 
was joined in matrimony after their conversion to Christianity, and afterwards 
one of them shall have fallen from the faith, and through hatred of the faith, 
shall have left the other partner, the one forsaking shall not accompany the 
deserting partner ; but yet he shall not be able during her life to take another 
wife, because between them wedlock had been ratified, which cannot be dis- 
solved.”"—Pet. Lomb. Sentent., lib. iv., dist. xxxix., e. g. 


It remains to be seen whether any of the few supporters of the 
church in both houses of parliament will have the hardihood to speak 
out the church’s truth against the licentious infidelity which is thus 
maintained by her adversaries, and silently admitted by her nominal 
friends. Inthe present unconstitutional mode of government, without 
a’ convocation—an assembly at least as essential a part of English 
rights as a parliament—sad as the spectacle must be, it would be well 
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to see the subject of religion brought before the houses of Parliament 
by those who now sit by with pain to hear their adversaries advance 
their charlatan systems. And none more deserves their attention than 
this; for Mr. Elphinstone’s attempt is only a symptom of a very 
extensive feeling, which will issue, probably, in some further efforts in 
the same anti-Christian direction. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s plan is, moreover, to have an entirely new court, 
where these pretended divorces are to be granted, and all other causes 
matrimonial are to be tried. This strikes at the root of things, surely ; 
und our friends need hardly be reminded that, to use Dr, Nichols’s 
words, it would “ destroy at once the whole spiritual jurisdiction of the 
archbishops and bishops of the country.’’ Let us hope, therefore, that 
the most vigilant care may be exercised against the silent re-appear- 
ance of this monster of law-making, which, with perfect consistency, 
includes legislation against God in a bill which is to extinguish Chris- 
tian jurisdiction. 


—— i ee 


FACTORIES BILL. 


It requires some patience to write temperately on the “ amendments” 
of the Factories Bill. Churchmen have received in them an admo- 
nition which they will not soon forget, and dissenters a hint which 
they will know how to use another day. A bill, objectionable enough 
in many of its provisions, was brought into the lower house, inter- 
fering with the parochial rights of the clergy, calculated to per- 
petuate a shallow yet disloyal and dangerous nonconformity to future 
generations ; and they who take most interest in the church's wel- 
fure in the lower house, though they saw the snake in the grass, 
yet felt that the evil for which it promised to provide some ap- 
proach to a remedy, was so enormous that they hesitated to refuse 
the Grecian present. “ We will not offer any opposition,” they said, 
“to the wrongs you intend us; perhaps you do your best for us, or 
rather, considering your constitutional timidity, you do the utmost that 
we can expect from you. It belongs to the church not to inflict, 
but to suffer blows, and the church is an anvil that hath worn out 
many a hammer.” 

The dissenters, in the meantime, commenced a violent agitation. 
Light and knowledge scare the birds of darkness ; and they felt how 
much better for their interests it would be to have no education at all 
for the people, than an education which they were not permitted 
to distort. Accordingly, petitions poured in from all parts, and the 
enlightened Wesleyans in particular signalized their zeal in opposition 
to the measure, At a meeting for this purpose at Worcester, where a 
Wesleyan was in the chair, and the Rererend Mr. Bonner began his 
speech by the dutiful assertion that “the people ought to be the govern- 
ment,’ the same reverend speaker objected to the Factories Bill, be- 
‘ause under it some of the children were to be taught the church 
catechism, which desired them to order themselves lowly and reve- 
rently to all their betters, and he (Mr. B.) had not a better in the 
world. He threw down the prayer-book and wiped his feet upon it, 
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and /7K disapproved of the education scheme. ‘The Rev. Mr. Chap- 
man, in a meeting at Congleton, said— 


*‘ He had heard, perhaps, more of the bill than any of the rest. He had 
heard that it came direct from hell, and was sent with the devil's compliments to 
Sir James Graham to bring it into the house. (Great cheers.) But he did not 
believe it, for he did not think so ill of the devil as to suppose that he could 
have framed the measure without Sir James's assistance.” 


Surely such gentlemen ought to be conciliated ; such calm, well- 
considered, reasonable declamations could not be without effect ; the 
church, on her part, had put forth no noisy remonstrances, and thus 
the path was clear to gather a rod, and put it into the dissenters’ hands 
to scourge her, and then tell her, in a bland and affectionate manner, 
that it is only an olive branch ; she has borne so much insult, and in- 
jury, and suspicion, that it cannot hurt her to bear a little more, and 
at all events she shall have practice. 


“Sir James Graham rose to state the alterations which government had 
proposed to introduce into it. After adverting to the excitement which it had 
produced in the country, he referred to the objection made against it on ac- 
count of its sudden and simultaneous operation, which objection he answered 
by reference to the checks provided in its 64th and 65th sections. le next 
proceeded to the objections of the Wesleyan body, which he considered as 
having been stated in the fairest manner, and as being entitled to the highest 
consideration from the praiseworthy efforts made by that body for the advance- 
ment of education. He accordingly specified the alterations which he intended 
to propose in regard to those objections. ‘The first would be the allowance of 
a liberty to the parents in the selection of Sunday-schools. Another would 
relate to the hours of attendance at the statute-school, for the purpose of in- 
struction in the catechism and liturgy of the church, which hours he proposed 
to arrange for the convenience of those who might desire to have their children 
exempted from that attendance. The parent would also be relieved from the 
perhaps invidious obligation which the bill in its present shape imposed upon 
him, of declaring that he had a ground of religious objection; and besides the 
Sunday, a time would be allowed on each week-day for the attendance of the 
children not belonging to the church, upon the instruction of the licensed mi- 
nister or other authorized teacher whom their parents might wish them to 
attend. A provision would likewise be made for the Roman-catholics, who 
object to the reading of the Scriptures in their entire form. With respect to 
the trustees, he would propose that instead of leaving the second church- 
warden to be nominated by the clerical trustee, the bill should give a right of 
election to those persons who should have been donors or subscribers of a cer- 
tain amount to the school. The remaining four trustees he proposed to con- 
stitute through the election of rate-payers assessed at 10/.; but in order to 
prevent the minority from being unrepresented, he would propose that no rate- 
payer should be allowed to vote for more than two of these four trustees. The 
appointment of the head-master'of the school he would leave to the bishop, 
but all the assistants should be appointed by the trustees. He would give to 
any one trustee a power of appealing to the Committee of Privy Council 
against the acts of his colleagues; and he would suggest some enlargements in 
the powers of the Privy Council. The alterations which he had thus pro- 
pounded were in strict consistence with the principle of the bill as he bad ori- 
ginally opened it, as well as with the respect which was due to the conscien- 
tious feeling of the dissenters. If this important measure, brought forward 
by a government, and treated with singular forbearance by their opponents, 
should, with all these advantages, fail to obtain the public approval, he feared 
that the chance of concord and conciliation would be gone by, and that a spirit 
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of antagonism and bitterness would long prevail throughout this country. He 
deprecated such a controversy, and referred to the great Christian text, ‘ that 
ye love one another ;’ but he feared that the scorner might in these days point 
to some professing Christians, and say, ‘See how these men hate one an- 
other!’ This bill was the olive-branch which he had to tender, and he trusted 
that the waters of strife would now be found subsiding.” 


Now, passing over the miserably ill-timed allusion to Christian love, 
for a specimen of which it would be well if Sir James would refer to 
St. Paul’s dealings with with Hymeneus and Philetus, and that im- 
patience of heresy which never possessed the church more fully than 
while the beloved disciple congratulated Ephesus on the only Christian 
virtue which retained its vigour in her fallen estate, her hatred of 
heresy, and then think how he would have dealt with the Congleton 
and Worcester petitions, Let us examine this olive-branch, and see 
whether a single leaf of it speaks of peace. 

The first is the withdrawal of the school children on Sundays from 
the national schools. On this it is needless to comment, for clerical 
trustees will not be very likely to take charge of them at all on such 
a condition. 

The second is facilitating, actually arranging, for the convenience of 
those who wish to reject religious instruction, and grow up “ hateful 
and hating one another.” 

The third is to the same effect—not hurting the feelings of a parent 
who would be ashamed to say that he dissented merely from his love 
of evil, without being able to assign any particular cause. It would 
be invidious to make him say so. 

The fourth is an exemption for the children of papists (why not for 
other denominations ?) from being forced to hear or read the Scriptures, 
and thus the last relic of religious training is effaced from all that is 
binding in the government plan. 

Perhaps, however, there is some compensation for all that the 
church is here supposed to concede in the arrangement proposed 
for the trust. This was from the first so objectionable, that there 
would have been good grounds to expect something more favourable 
from a friendly government, for what was the position in which they 
placed the church; the clerical trustee was what his name imports, 
and he might be the only churchman in the trust. ‘This was bad 
enough; but as the clause originally stood every one might belong 
to the church of their fathers, and act harmoniously as one body for 
the good of their fellow-Christians. The bare possibility of such an 
event is now guarded against. Whatever may be the numbers of well- 
disposed persons in any parish, if the smallest clique of heretic and 
infidel rate-payers assessed at 10/. can be assembled, they have the en- 
couragement given them to cast in the apple of discord, No rate-payer 
is allowed to vote for more than two of the four elective trustees, and 
any rate-payer may nominate; hence unanimity is all but impossible, 
and the miseries of an often-recurring contested election will be in- 
flicted on the parishes, without any hope of securing themselves 
against the insolence and intrusion of a minority the most ignorant or 
the most paltry. 
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Any one trustee has the power of appealing to the privy council 
against the acts of his colleagues. I macte! the privy council will 
have no sinecure. 

It is really useless to trace the eternal discord for which almost 
every clause of this bill seems to scatter seed; but it is not a measure 
which can possibly work two years without so-called amendment, and 
if that word retains the signification it has hitherto generally borne in 
acts where the liberties of the church have been concerned, they will 
render it such as no churchman can meddle with who values purity 
above peace. A year’s trial of expounding Scripture without com- 
mentating, and bishops vetos, and privy councils inhibitions, will shew 
how far dissenting politeness will repay ministerial concession ; and 
whether, when the pupils have learned to understand the facts of the 
Bible without embracing its doctrines, they may not apply the system 
to other histories. It is a fact that the commons of England have 
assumed the government and decapitated their sovereign ; it is a doc- 
trine that this was treason, abhorred of man and accursed by God ; but 
is it of much use to teach the fact if the doctrine is to be suppressed ? 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


YEAR after year the church deplores the absence ofa godly discipline, 
and expresses her wishes for its restoration; nothing, however, is 
clearer than that this is not the wish of many of her clergy, nor most 
of her children. Her doctrine and discipline are alike defied, and 
really it is wonderful if no Papists and no Socinians take advantage 
of the state of affairs, and, maintaining them to be the doctrine of the 
church, startle (as once they did) dissenters themselves, for the in- 
tegrity of such portions of the faith as we hold in common. 

It is familiar to every reader, that a short time since, the Bishop of 
London published a charge, which has been variously received by his 
clergy. Some thought he had better have let many of the subjects 
handled there alone ; others that he ought to have spoken more de- 
cidedly and emphatically, and others determined, with a generous 
spirit of martyrdom, not to wear their surplice in the pulpit, and abide 
the consequences, well knowing all the while that there are none 
at all, 

If we understood the Bishop’s language to his clergy, it amounted 


_to this, You urge me to give you directions as to points of rubrical 


and canonical obedience, which have fallen into disuse, and many of 
which are of so little intrinsic importance as to be scarcely worth 
reviving. At the same time, the laws were not of my making, | 
have no authority to abrogate them ; and I must say, that if I am to 
take part, or give judgment between the breaker and keeper of a law, 
I must give it in favour of the latter, be he whom he may. 

Now, in more candid times than these, the moderation of such lan- 
guage would at least have been admitted, and they who had watched 
the bishop’s anxiety to prevent a ferment, and to calm it when it 
arose, might have taken it for granted that his directions had been 
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delayed until imperatively needed. So it was, however, that the 
bishop spoke clearly and distinctly on a matter of doctrine; and 
in doing so had urged submission to the authority of Holy Scripture, 
and the church formularies, in what they taught on the doctrine of 
baptism. ‘The consequence, as every body knows, has been the out- 
pouring of a stream of indignation from persons calling themselves 
clergymen, and the per iodical press. Kiverybody knows this, but not 
the insolence, and ignorance, and asperity of these despisers of the 
power ordained of God. Accept some specimens from a pamphlet by 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe :— 


“1 would merely premise that when the general of an army has proved 
himself incompetent to direct the operations of his forces against the enemy, 
it is conceived that the inferior officers are justified in endeavouring to coun- 
teract the errors of their leader.”’—p. 1. 


Now, if Mr. Sutcliffe were to assume the command, let us see what 
he would do. He would not burn his opponents—that would be too 
cruel; he would only serve them like the bad half-crown. 


‘‘My lord, some months ago | discovered in my purse a counterfeit half- 
crown, Which bore so exact a resemblance to her Majesty’s sterling coin, that 
it had every appearance of being a good one; so much ingenuity had been 
exercised in its formation, that it is more than probable the services of some 
‘learned’ man had been put in requisition before it could have been finished 
in so masterly a manner. It is now lying, where all such worthless and 
spurious articles ought to be, at the bottom of the sea; and if I could have 
hurled, together with it, to the same appropriate place the authors of the 
tracts, with every page they have written bound round their necks, I should 
have been vain and conceited enough to think, not only that I had not lived 
in vain, but that I had been the greatest benefactor to the Church of England 
that has appeared since the glorious era of the Reformation.” —p. 10. 


Thus he requires from his bishop an account of his stewardship :— 


“1, Of the hundreds of young men whom you have admitted into the 
sacred office of the ministry, have you solid grounds for believing that one 
out of every ten had been truly converted to God when he presented himself 
before you for ordination ? 

‘2. If every unconverted clergyman in your lordship’s diocese were put under 
arrest at eight o’clock on Sunday morning next, and kept in close confinement 
for twenty-four hours, how many of your churches would be without divine 
service on that day? 

‘3. To how many persons in the interval between your third and fourth 
visitation did you find your clergy to have been made useful, that is, the 
means of their conversion ?”—pp. 12, 13. 


On the clause in the charge— 


‘‘T have already observed that in the interpretation of the articles which 
relate more immediately to doctrine, our surest guide is the Liturgy” (p. 15)— 

Mr. 8. appositely observes— 

“ But, my lord, at a period, like the present, when pharisaical observances 
are superseding genuine, heart-felt, spiritual piety, would not your command- 
ing talents have been much more usefully employed in proving that those 
rights and formularies are Scriptural, than in shewing that they do not con- 
tradict and condemn one another? If a felon were to be tried by a jury of 
felons, it would require no great degree of wisdom or foresight to anticipate a 
verdict of acquittal.”"—p. 16. 
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As for Holy Scripture, that will mean anything or nothing : 

“If John, iii. 5, “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit,” means 
that the element of water is essential to regeneration, then, by parity of 
reasoning, the element of fire is equally essential to the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. (Matt. ili. 11.) Ifthe former is to be taken in a literal sense, so is 
the latter. Fire and water in these two analogous passages are used in a 
metaphorical sense, and mean the same thing. Considered abstractedly and 
per se, they really and truly mean nothing; and, I am persuaded, that when 
our Lord employed the words already quoted, the baptismal use of the material 
element of water never entered his thoughts, any more than the literal appli- 
cation of fire was impressed on the mind of the Baptist in Matt. iii. 11. As 
in the declaration, ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
the term fire is explanatory and emblematical of the operation and effect of 
the Holy Ghost in purifying the mind and heart from the dross of sin and 
impurity ; (!) so, the term water, in John, iii. 5, means substantially, and 1 
think I might add, precisely, the same thing—namely, that as water cleanses 
the body from external defilement, so does the Spirit in regeneration cleanse the 
soul from the defiling stains of moral guilt and pollution.”—pp. 25, 26, 

Now, if this man is allowed to amaze the church by his contumacy 
among her ministers, what set of tenets may not be held or avowed ? 
Surely there is no stronger guarantee for the truths he would himself 
consider essential than for those he denies, What if a man who 
doubts what Christians hold as essential to salvation, the influences of 
God’s Holy Spirit on the inner man, estranging it from evil, inclining 
it to good, chastening the passions and affections, and making true 
communion with God both possible and delightful,—what if he takes 
the texts which assert such communion, and deals with them as Mr. 
S. deals with those which assert the baptism of water and of fire ? 
Surely it would be as natural to interpret the cloven fiery tongues, as 
implying that no two professed followers of the apostles should utter 
the same opinions, as to suppose that the Christian’s first sacramental 
communion with the church neither gave nor implied his spiritual 
existence. After this, what possible doctrine can the Prayer Book 
and Articles exclude, especially if supported by a sophistry from Cole- 
ridge, and a bon mot from the famous Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, however, does not stand alone; his dear colleague, 
Mr. Yorke, is almost as insolent and violent. Myr. Mortimer was only 
restrained by his politeness from telling the bishop he did not believe 
a word of what he was saying, and to give weight to that 
opinion, goes and delights his soul at a Wesleyan meeting-house. 
And yet it is not very clear there is any way in which the Bishop of 
London could succeed in freeing himself from such misconduct, or 
preserve the churches committed so solemnly to his charge from the 
antinomian effects of such doctrines. 


DR. PUSEYS SERMON. 


Tue proceedings at Oxford with regard to Dr, Pusey's sermon, create 
very general interest at the present moment, and it is not very easy 
to arrive at the truth. That Dr. Pusey has sanctioned publications 
which have given those who desire to think well of him, pain, and 
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exposed them to contumely, cannot be doubted; but there is some- 
thing in the getting up of this case against him which looks suspicious. 
In the first place, the Oxford Chronicle writes as follows :— 


“On Sunday last, Dr. Pusey preached to a large congregation at Christ 
Church, and publicly and without reserve professed and taught the great 
fundamental doctrine of the Roman-catholic church—namely, Transubstan- 
tiation. The text taken was that which describes the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper by our Lord: Matthew, xxvi. 26, 27, 28; compared with John, 
vi. 54. Dr. Pusey took these texts in the literal sease in which the gross- 
minded Jews and uninstructed disciples took them, and for which they were 
rebuked by our Lord. In the first part of his sermon, Dr. Pusey adopted the 
precise line of argument employed by Dr. Wiseman, in his volume published 
inthe year 1836, and which consisted of lectures delivered at the English 
College at Rome. Following Dr. Wiseman, Dr. Pusey mairtained, that on 
consecrating the elements of bread and wine, a change took place, into the 
mode of which it was presumptuous to inquire, but which we were to regard 
as a wonderful mystery—that it should be bread and wine, and yet the very 
body and blood of Christ. In support of these statements, Dr. Pusey quoted 
the language of the Council of Trent, session xiii., c. 3 and 4. It may be re- 
marked here, that Dr. Turton, the able and learned Dean of Westminster, in 
his work on the Eucharist, has ably criticized the principles of interpretation 
adopted by Dr. Wiseman, but of these criticisms Dr. Pusey took not the least 
notice. 

“The second part of the sermon was on the Communication of the Re- 
mission of Sins; and here, the reader will perceive, comes the awful and 
practical part of the subject. Transubstantiation is not a barren, inoperative 
speculation, but constitutes a system of divinity, and determines the whole 
character of the revelation of God’s will to man; and Dr. Pusey went neces- 
sarily the whole length of the argument, and laboured to shew, that the ‘ re- 
mission of sins’ referred not only to the atonement on the cross, by the one 
offering of the body of Christ, but also to the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; 
here again he quoted ‘ the Ancient Church’ as authority. This doctrine is 
also maintained in tract 90, as we noticed at the time, this tract asserting 
‘that there is nothing in the thirty-first article against the mass in itself, or 
against its being an offering for the remission of sin, when considered as a 
continuation of Christ’s sacrifice.’ —p. 63, first edition. 

“ Consistently with these views, Dr. Pusey, in practically applying his 
subject, spoke of the Lord’s Supper as the means of continuing and maintain- 
ing the spiritual life imparted in baptism ; and urged to more frequent com- 
munion, both on the part of ‘the Holy’ and of Sinners ; the former, that they 
may enjoy an antepast of heaven, and the latter, that they might, perad- 
venture, obtain the remission of sins !""—-Oxford Chronicle. 


Now, it is very possible that Dr. P. may have said what an un- 
friendly reporter might notice somewhat in this style, yet adhere to 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and say nothing which those 
who know the value of a sacrament have not said from the intro- 
duction of Christianity until now. The Oxford Herald, however, 
sa ys— 

““ We may, however, be permitted to observe, that we have reason to be- 
lieve the version of Dr. Pusey’s sermon published by a local contemporary, and 
eagerly repeated by the enemies of the church, and of church principles, 
throughout the country, to be altogether inaccurate, and that a material dis- 
tinction will be found between the doctrine of the discourse actually delivered 
and that attributed to it by the reporter. We are also informed that the sermon 
on Ascension day was far more objectionable, and, in the opinion of many 
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discreet and sober-minded persons, much more deserving of public censure 
than that of the Regius Professor of Hebrew.” 


Be it what it may, however, the sermon has been delivered to the 
Vice-Chancellor ; and five divines of his nomination, himself included, 
are to decide upon its orthodoxy. How are they selected? The 
Vice-Chancellor nominates a majority of the most declared opponents 
of the tracts—men who have been in collision with the writers, and 
thus contrives to give the whole affair the aspect of a party squabble. 
The following letter in the Times will shew how this is likely to be 
resented. 

To the Editor of the Times. 


Si1r,—I know not what the motive may be, but it seems evident that there is 
a design on foot at this particular time to force, if possible, out of the church 
of England, the maintainers of that school of doctrine which has of late years 
been associated with the name of Oxford. I presume the reason is, that 
they are felt to he increasing in numbers and power; and the ascendancy of 
a conservative government hostile to them is supposed to give a favourable 
opportunity for their persecution. Whatever may be the cause, attention 
cannot be too strongly drawn to what is just now going on at Oxford. Dr. 
Pusey has been called to account by the Vice-Chancellor for preaching in the 
university pulpit a doctrine on the subject of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which (if I may judge by the report of it given in the Oxford 
Chronicle, a most hostile quarter, and thence transferred to the Morning 
Chronicle) is, without exaggeration, identically the same with that which he 
and all who agree with him have publicly held and taught for the last ten 
years, and which multitudes of the best church of England divines have taught 
before. On this doctrine it is now, in 1843, for the first time endeavoured 
to fix the charge of transubstantiation, or consubstantiation,—at all events, of 
Popery. Advantage has been taken of an obsolete statute of the university, 
which enables the Vice-Chancellor to name any five doctors, together with 
the Margaret Professor of Divinity, to sit in judgment upon any sermon 
accused of erroneous doctrine. The present Margaret Professor has been 
publicly engaged in controversy with the tract-writers, and has exchanged 
such very hard blows with them that (unless he overtlows more than usually 
with the milk of human kindness) he cannot be in a temper suitable for the 
office of their judge. And whom do you think the Vice-Chancellor has had 
the decency to appoint as this gentleman’s colleagues in the examination of 
Dr. Pusey’s sermon? First, himself; secondly, the Provost of Oriel; and 
thirdly, the Warden of Wadham—the two most inveterate and active partisans 
of the principles opposed to those of Dr. Pusey (with the single exception of 
Dr. Hampden) to be found among all the heads of houses—men who have 
publicly, as wellas privately, taken a decided and indefatigable part through- 
out the controversy. Having thus secured a majority of pledged anti-tracta- 
rians, this impartial functionary has filled up the board by adding two other 
doctors, whose attitude in the controversy has been, at the best, that of an 
unfriendly neutrality ; and the tribunal, thus constituted by one man’s will 
and discretion, is to pronounce a decision in the name of the whole university 
upon Dr. Pusey’s doctrine! If Dr. Pusey were the worst heretic that ever 
lived, he would be entitled to fairer play than this. 

I will only add, that if these gentlemen should pronounce that decision with 
a view to which they seem to have been selected, and if Dr. Pusey should 
really turn out to have preached no other doctrine in his sermon than that 
imputed to him by the Oxford Chronicle, the Vice-Chancellor may find that 
he has “ lighted a candle” by this persecution which will not burn out quite 
so soon or so easily as he expects. 


London, May 26. Laicus OxoNIENsis. 
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THE CHURCH EXTENSION SCHEME, 

Wuewn Father Latimer was preaching on one occasion, he adverted to 
the malpractices of certain cloth weavers. They took, he says, a 
piece of cloth fifteen yards long—by stretching it to the utmost, gave 
it length—by rubbing in flock powder, g gave it thickne—end suc- 
ceeded in selling it as eighteen yards. The material so treated pro- 
bably answered “the purposes of every one but the wearer. He would 
sca arcely get on the coat before he felt it tight, and found it dirty, It 
formed, however, an excellent article for charitable purposes. — It 
would do to give away. 

Now the Ministerial Church Extension Scheme resembles. the 
cloth merchants’ contrivance—“ You want more churches and more 
clergy ¢ Well, we will see what your brethren can spare, (for we will 
give you nothing ; ;) and we know by experience that never was a 
comuinission sent to ascertain what the church could spare that returned 
empty.’ The commission—not on the whole an unfriendly one— 
made its inquiries, and returned, as usual, laden with spoil ; and 
considering the history of times past, we ought to think it charity, 
when any portion of church property has been in the lion’s mouth, 
and come back again. 

As to the propose ‘d manner, it is really very good ; and although the 
anticipation of any fund is seldom advisable, no great harm is like ly to 
ensue upon it in the present instance. He deserves honour who con- 
vinced ministers that a clergyman was the first thing to be prov ided in 
a populous district, allowing ‘the church to follow, as in ancient times. 
A man who would feel the spirit, and to some extent pursue the course, 
of a missionary to heathen lands, until, by a system of affectionate and 
zealous visitation, he could contrive to fold a flock in the wilderness 
would not be five years without an edifice consecrated to God. 


UNIVERSTPY OATHS. 


Oxet who for more than half a century saw and coalesced with dis- 
senters of every grade and denomination, observed, near the close of 
his long life, that he had known many rich dissenters, and many able 
dissenters, but he never knew a dissenter a gentleman. 

The observation sounds superticial, but it has a meaning. ‘They 
to whom it refers feel the want of something in their hi abits, characters, 
and manners which they would rather not see deficient in their chil- 
dren. Hence, if they have sons who wish to preach, they make them 
clergymen. If they can leave them independent, they buy them 
land and settle them where eve ry territorial association reclaims them 
for the church of their country ; “and for education the y send them to 
the universities, where ge ‘ntlemen resor t, and delight to see them ac- 
quire the qualitic ations which none but very w eak persous despise. 

Not that it is pre tended that every clergyman or every graduate Is 
a gentleman, in any Christian or worldly sense of the word, beyond 
his rights of precedency. Thet is not the point; but the point is, that 
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no dissenter can be such who does not rise ine redibly above the 
meeting house tone of feeling, and the voluntary sy stem. For what 
is gentility but an easy and natural rendering of honour to whom 
honour is due, a manly reverence for time-honoured institutions, a 
willing payment of such respect as society awards to her various 
classes; a carriage towards superiors which shews that they are not 
unfrequently associated with us, and a jealous regard of the feelings 
of interiors. But a modern disse ‘nter can never learn that lesson. 

Rudeness to the authorized teacher of religion is part of his creed ; 

and he despises those who are revered by his betters. This is rarely 
compensated for by his demeanour to his own teacher; for, where the 
feelings have been disarranged, they will not work as 3 if they formed 
part of a well-organized moral constitution. Accordingly, as disse ‘nting 
teachers know well, he exacts a full measure of compliance from 
them for his subscription to their chapels, and thus reverence to a 
class of men inferior in point of wealth, and perhaps superior only by 
their real or assumed offices, is stranger to his breast. His polities 
follow: he looks with jealous eye on hereditary rank and dignity, on 
establishments and privileges ; he is tainted with want of respect for 
everything venerable, and how can others honour him, and imagine 
him invested with the attributes of gentility, when to all its feelings 
and emotions he lives a stranger. 

It is curious, howeve r, to obse rve how totally unconscious he is of 
the true state of the case. He thinks if he could but get an Oxford 
or Cambridge degree he should be a real gentleman; as if the gen- 
tility of the thing did not consist in the freedom from such sentiments 
as he wishes to retain. On the 25th of last month, Mr, Christie moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to abolish certain oaths and subscriptions 
now required in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to pro- 
vide for the extension of education in these universities to persons not 
members of the church of Isngland. 

“What he wished was, to provide for the separation of theological ex- 
aminations from other parts of education, so as to meet the views of consci- 
entious objectors. He proposed to do this chiefly by allowing exemptions 
from attendance at college chapels, &c., where conscientious feelings of dissent 
would be violated. Such exemptions might, he believed, be obtained at cer- 
tain colleges, particularly at Cambridge. He supposed he should be met by 
the objection to any system of education from which religious education was 
excluded, and by the complaint that it would be hard on ‘the members if the 
church of E ngland should be deprived of the power of securing an education 
for their sons, based upon the doctrines of the church of England. But as 
all he sought was exemption from attendance at college chapels and other re- 
gulations, he did not see that any real objections could exist on that head. 
He then referred to the latitude allowed at King’ s college and other colleges, 
and to the existence of Puseyism at Oxford, in spite of its being fenced in as it 
at present was. He hoped, at all events, the house would allow him to intro- 
duce the bill. The new metropolitan colleges had done much for dissenters, 
but nothing could compensate for the non-residence within academical walls. 
In the language of the noble lord opposite, if there were no practical grievance, 
there was a practical degradation.” 

Yes, that was the point; they have degrees accessible in London, 
and good education, too, They have colleges of their own, with 
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which no churchman wishes to interfere ; but they are not considered 
so genteel as Oxford or Cambridge, and one rich dissenter out of 
twenty may feel he is not unlikely to be sensitive on such a point— 
the degradation of being brought up with dissenting ministers 

Sir R. Inglis concluded his observations on the motion by saying— 


. 


‘The real efficacy of all religious education was destroyed if it was left to the 
recipient to decide whether he would receive it or no. The bill, as announced 
by the hon. member, would not secure his object on the part of the univer- 
sities, because it would be left optional with them what course they pursued, 
and if it was rendered compulsory on the colleges, it would be an interference 
which was uncalled for by any circumstances of their discipline, Was there 
any the slightest ground to hope, if it was left persienrve only, but that both 
universities would be prepared to resent any alteration? and unless the hon. 
member did something more, he would leave the dissenters much where they 

were. Whatever grievance might have existed, it was now remedied by the 
establishment of the University of London. On all these grounds, he con- 
curred cordially in the opposition given to the bill by his right hon, friend.” 


Finally there was a majority of seventy against the bill. The debate, 
however, was more remarkable for nothing than the manner in which 
Sir R. Inglis exposed the fallacy of any claim dissenters might set up to 
the education which they coveted, for advantages so purely imaginary 
as they would be in the case in which they wished to accept “then. 
Many ‘colleges were founded before the Council of Trent had struck 
the death blow at church unity—an equal amount of revenue in 
fellowships, scholarships, &c., (Sir R. said “ nearly a greater,’’) had 
arisen since the Reformation, and no part of it had been contributed 
by dissenters. Why should they wish to take the prizes they never 
had the heart to give, and bear a name expressive of everything 
uncongenial to their natures? 


SPEECHES OF THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON ON THE UNION OF THE SEES OF ST. ASAPIT AND 
BANGOR, 


Ir-is impossible to give the whole of the interesting and important 
debate on the Karl of Powis’s motion for the second reading of a bill, 

the effect of which would be to prevent the intended union Of the sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor. His own address to the House on that oc- 
casion was admirable. Jt was answered by the Duke of Wellington 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the former in a tone which 
could scarcely be expected from that great man, by the latter with a 
clear exposition of those difficulties which had produced the bill it was 
now sought to amend, The two speeches, however, which suggested 
a remedy, and shewed the probability of its application, are given 
entire, and whatever be the result, they are important as matter of 
record. 


The Bishop of Salisbury would beg leave to remind their lordships that this 
was no mere question of Welsh bis shoprics ; it was a spr em important 
to the whole church, and which interested the feelings of the laity of that dis- 
trict in an almost unprecedented degree. He should proceed to state to their 
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lordships the grounds on which he should vote in favour of the bill which had 
been introduced into their lordships’ house. The consolidation of two such 
ancient bishoprics was a measure which could not but hurt the feelings of all 
the inhabitants of the district—of a sensitive people, still possessed in a con- 
siderable degree of a national feeling on this subject. ‘This was a measure 
which, it must be allowed, weakened the church in a part where least of all it 
could bear it, and in a part where it behoved them to consider how it was 
possible to add new strength. This measure was further objectionable with 
respect to that part of the country, in consequence of the peculiar nature of 
the property on which the revenues of these bishoprics depended, inasmuch as 
it would abstract from that part of the country a species of property which, if 
possible, ought to be of local expenditure. On these grounds, he was sure 
that there was not one of their lordships but would feel that, except under the 
pressure of necessity, these two ancient bishoprics ought not to be consolidated 
by the act which it was proposed to repeal. Their lordships who had ad- 
dressed the house, and the noble duke, had stated that there was a case of 
urgent necessity to build up the church in that most populous district of our 
island, where, in late years, accumulated millions (he might say) had grown 
up in amanner never before heard of. There was a necessity to provide, if 
possible, means by which the church might be built up as the population grew, 
and that it might have its full development and its complete organization in 
those districts where its influence was most needed to contend with the mass 
of irreligion and vice, which, unhappily, circumstances had caused so much to 
abound. Ile entered so much into this subject, and felt so much the necessity 
that there existed for the establishment of a bishopric at Manchester, that if 
he believed, in order to accomplish this the consolidation of these two dioceses, 
was an indispensable measure he should feel placed in great doubt as to the 
vote he should give. (Ilear, hear.) It was because he believed that it was 
capable of being shewn that no such necessity really existed, and that a more 
suitable and better arrangement could be adopted as to both these points, 
which had been urged as the ground of that necessity, that he should feel him- 
self free to give his vote in the manner in which he had expressed his intention 
todo. The case then was, in what manner was a bishopric to be provided for 
Manchester? The first point was, how the funds were to be provided. Both 
the noble duke and the most rev. prelate had stated that in order to obtain that 
object it was necessary to consolidate these two Welsh bishoprics. The 
manner in which he should be disposed to look at this necessity would be as 
follows: There already existed a collegiate church in the town of Man- 
chester. The proposal which the commissioners had made, and which was 
through this act to be carried into execution, was to raise that collegiate 
church into an episcopal see. This was analogous to what had taken piace in 
the carly part of the Reformation, when new sees had been founded at Oxford, 
Chester, Peterborough, Bristol, and other places. These sees had been en- 
dowed with the revenues of the monastic establishments which they sup- 
planted, and this, he conceived, was the natural course to adopt in the first in- 
stance on this occasion. They proposed to raise a collegiate church to the 
station and dignity of an episcopal see. Where ought they to look for the 
funds to carry that object into effect? He hardly doubted that there was one 
amongst their lordships who would not readily assent that the first funds to 
be taken for this object, and to which they ought to look, were the funds of the 
collegiate church. The sum of money wanted for the endowment of the 
bishopric of Manchester was 4500/. a-year. The sum which it was proposed 
to charge on the united sees of Wales was 47001. a-year ; and as the bishopric 
of Manchester could not be created till the consolidation of the two Welsh 
bishoprics, the requirement and the charge both commenced at the same 
moment. They might say, therefore, that the payment was only necessary on 
one side in order to meet the necessity on the other ; therefore, if the funds for 
establishing the Manchester bishopric could be got elsewhere, the consolida- 
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tion of the Welsh bishoprics was not necessary. (Hear, hear.) He held in 
his hand a return of the ecclesiastical commissioners of the revenues of the 
collegiate church of Manchester from 1828 to 1834 ; and he really thought their 
lordships would be surprised, for he had been so himself, when he stated that if 
this whole sum of 4500/. a-year, which was required for the establishment of a 
bishopric of Manchester, were taken out of the revenues of the collegiate church 
in the same place, there would still be left for the support of the chapter, of 
the dean and canons of that cathedral where it would be, then, more than was 
sufficient to support the dean and canons of the cathedrals of Ripon, of 
Chester, of York, or Salisbury. The return stated, taat the average income of 
the wardenship of Manchester was 2502/. 13s. 6d. a-year, and that the av erage 
of the receipts of each of the fellows was 1251/. 5s. 9d. a-year. Therefore, if 
they were to take from the warden, who would then be called the Dean of Man- 
chester, 15001. a-year, and from each of the fellows, who would then be called 
canons, 750/. a-year, they would have precisely the sum of 4500/., which they 
wanted. (Hear, hear.) ‘The provision for the dean and chapter would then 
be 1000/, a-year for the dean, and 500/. a-year each for the canons, which was 
the provision fixed for the dean and canons of other cathedral churches. But 
if, again, it was said, that this church being so wealthy, it was not fair to re- 
duce the income of the dean to 1000/. a-year, and that of the canons to 500/. 
a-year each, if they took from the dean 1000/. a-year, and from the canons 
500/. a-year each, they would then have a fund of 3000/.a-year for the bishopric, 
and the dean and chapter could then be more amply endowed than the deans 
and chapters of St. Paul’s cathedral, of Canterbury, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
or of Lincoln. If this were done even, he believed there would be a ready re- 
sponse to make up the deficiency from that wealthy district, and not from that 
alone. But if that were not thought right, he held in his hand a paper which 
would give an answer as to this deficiency also. ‘This was a return of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners of the revenues of all the more wealthy sees, and 
of the sums at present received, and to be hereafter received by all the less en 
dowed districts. Deducting the surplus revenues of the richer sees, and de- 
ducting also the surplus over and above the income to be appropriated to making 
up the deficiency of the less wealthy sees to the amount of income to be 
allowed, the ultimate annual surplus would be 6821/. a-year from these 
sources ; so that even when 4700/. was not to be received from the union of 
the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor there would still be an ample fund. 
With these observations, he thous ght he might leave altogether the subject of 
funds. He must, however, add one word on the subject of the funds arising 
from these united dioceses consisting of tithes. It was much to be lamented 
that the bishoprics of North Wales were so largely endowed with this species 
of property, and no man felt more strongly than himself the great evil of the 
extensive appropriation whic h had been permitted to take place, and the transfer 
of tithes from ecclesiastical to lay persons ; but he presumed that it would 
he admitted by all those who were acquainted with the subject that the 
support of a bishop in a diocese by tithes was one of the first and earliest 
applications of that source of income. Upon that point all writers, including 
Sir H. Spellman and Bishop Kennett, concurred ; and, therefore, however much 
it was to be lamented that the sees of North Wales were so largely endowed 
with tithes, there was in this nothing contrary to the principle upon which the 
church was founded. But when it was proposed to transfer those tithes to 
the bishop of another and a new-created diocese, then the public had a right 
to say that this was a misappropriation which excited the feelings of the public 
in those paits of the principality which were to be, and would be, affected by 
it. (Hear, hear.) And here he (the Bishop of Salisbury) must take the liberty 
of saying that the most rev. prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) had fallen 
into a mistake when he stated that the ecclesiastical commissioners had power 
to apply these tithes in the improvement of the small vicarages in North Wales. 
Unless he (the Bishop of Salisbury) laboured under a great mistake, the eccle- 
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had no power or diserction devolved or reposed tn them 


to make such an application of the funds. (fHlear.) There remained only one 
other point to which allusion had been made, and with respect to which the 


most rev. prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury) had rather warned their 
upon which, having been in- 


lordships not to enter upon; but it was a point 
troduced to their lordships’ notice by the noble earl (Pow!s) who had moved the 
second reading of the pill now under consideration, and of such importance to 
the church, that he (the Bishop of Salisbury) must claim to be permitted to 
offer upon it a very few remarks. ‘The point to which he adverted was that 
which the noble earl (Powis) had thrown out with reference to the seat in theit 
lordships’ house of the new bishop when the see was SO created. He (the 
Bishop of Salisbury) thought the noble duke (Wellington), when he spoke that 
evening, did not quite understand what the noble earl (Pow!s) had stated on 
the subject; but still it was a proposition not unworthy the consideration of 
the house. He (the Bishop of Salisbury) Was not unaware that the question 
of a seat in that house must have presented itself to the consideration of those 
who came to the consideration of this measure as one of no small importance. 
Looking at the judgment of those to whom the matter was referred, he owned 
that great weight was to be attached to their decision. It would not be dith- 
cult to shew that it would be unreasonable to object to the increase of the 
spiritual peers of that house by a comparison of the numbers introduced in 
their own days. It was undisputed that since the Reformation the lay peerage 
had been increased ; not so the spiritual peers 5 they remained the same, not- 
withstanding the vast increase of population. Looking at all the circumstances 
of the nation and of the church, he confessed he should not be disposed himself 
to contend for an additional seat in that house as a necessary condition for the 
creation of a new diocese. He (the Bishop of Salisbury) contended that the 
admission of bishops to their lordships hous: contributed to the union of 
church and state. It secured the presence ‘n one house of the legislature of 
rersons who ought to be, and he believed were, conversant with ecclesiastical 
affairs, Which were frequently the subject of direct legislation, and with mea- 
sures which indirectly interfered with them, though not professing to have 
such a character. By placing the ministers of religion in that hich position, 
it tended to inculcate that social system which ought to belong to the influence 
of the church, and which was far beyond all temporal and worldly honours. 
If the obstacle of a seat in that house was for ever to be a barrier to the ex- 
tension of the church itself,—if there never were to be more bishops admitts d 
to the honour of a seat in that assembly, then he, at least, would prefer the 
spiritual office to the temporal one ; and if so, he should be willing to agree to, 
and would gladly accept, the creation of a bishop, which was SO greatly 
needed, even if that bishop should not be admitted to a seat in their lordships’ 
house. (tlear, hear.) xcept for these two reasons to which he had referred, 
he had not heard any others tending im any degree toestablish the necessity fol 
the consolidation of these two sees 5 and he would, therefore, only say in con- 
clusion, that, to obviate any objections which seemed to prevail, he fully con- 
curred in all that had been stated by the most rev. prelate (the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury), that it was not intended by the measure in any degree to shake 
the general framework of the settlement come to under the Jabouts ot the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. irom their measures he considerably differed in 
some respects, and he hoped that the resolutions of that body were not of too 
stringent an authority, 5 not to be capable of being revised. On all these 
srounds he would support the second reading of the bill. . 

The Bishop of London said he had listened with great attention to the 
debate which had taken place, and he had been relieved from 4 BT at deal ot 
pain to find that it had heen conducted with so much equanimity, temper, and 

It seemed admitted, on all hands, that the esta 
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lordships ought on no account to forego it. Now, the effect of the bill pro- 
posed by the noble earl was—and which had been recommended with so much 
kindness as, at least, to disarm the appearance of anything like hostility—if 
that bill were to pass into a law, the appointment of a bishop of Manchester 
was gone. Because in the bill as it now stood, it was not until the union of 
the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph took place that the bishopric of Manchester 
could be erected. Before he repealed the act which gave the country the 
benefit of the new see, he must have some assurance that the advantages of 
that see would not be lost to the district which it was intended to benefit. 
Seven years had ¢lapsed since the recommendation had first been laid before 
the public; and it was only within the last two or three years that any strong 
expressions of dissatisfaction had reached the legislature. Looking at that 
circumstance, he thought the ecclesiastical commissioners had some excuse for 
not acceding to the proposed repeal of a statute, and thus putting an extin- 
guisher upon one of the most important of their recommendations, that of the 
establishment of a see at Manchester. His right rev. friend, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, had pointed out sources for the endowment of the bishopric of 
Manchester, and he (the Bishop of London) confessed the same thoughts had 
occurred to his mind, and were well deserving the consideration of their lord- 


ships. He avowed that he felt there could be no difficulty in finding the funds, ~ 


if the measure received their lordships’ sanction; the real difficulty had been 
lightly touched on, and that was whether or not the new bishop should have 
a seat in that house. The legislature had united the sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol with almost the unanimous consent of the church. The creation of 
the see of Ripon was suggested and adopted. There only remained the erec- 
tion of the see of Manchester, and with a view to that his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had pointed out the two sees most appropriate to be 
united—those of St. Asaph and Bangor. The ecclesiastical commissioners 
might have recommended the appointment of suffragan bishops, or a bishop 
without a seat in parliament. ‘They had not done so; they did not desire any 
addition ; they felt they were sufficient to form a full representation of the 
church in parliament ; and he trusted that he might say from his experience, 
that the episcopal bench continued to command and to deserve their lordships’ 
respect. He should be sorry to see the time when, on a matter of political 
policy, the minister of the day should command a number of votes on the 
episcopal bench. Looking at the difficulties and complexity of the question 
submitted to them, he hoped the commissioners would be excused if in some 
respects they had not come to the wisest or the best decisions. It ought to be 
remembered that the commission had been appointed in the midst of great 
political irritation: it had been appointed at a time when the church had not 
begun hér own reform—a course which had strengthened the church more 
than anything since the Reformation. With regard to the increase in the 
number of bishops, he for one felt that such an increase was desirable; but 
then arose the question before the ecclesiastical commissioners, whether they 
would recommend that increase, giving to the parties appointed seats in the 
House of Lords. He was not prepared to concur in the sentiments of his right 
rev. friend. During the number of years that he had sat in that house, he had 
never seen manifested any wish to treat the suggestions of the commission 
with neglect. There remained only one other cause, and that was, that the 
additional bishop to be created should not have a seat in that house so long as 
there remained twenty-six bishops ; but that, on the death of any one bishop, 
then the junior should take his seat in the House of Lords. The bishops sat 
in that house in virtue of their temporal barony; how, then, could they make 
it at all compatible with the usage upon such matters to create a bishop with- 
out giving him a seat in the house? Upon the whole, he thought that it was 
indispensable that there should be a bishop of Manchester; effectual epis- 
copal superintendence was absolutely necessary in that district; and if their 
lordships agreed to the bill of the noble earl, it would not only preven: the 
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union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but the bishopric of Manchester 
would be extinguished. He would not dissemble with their lordships, he con- 
fessed that he saw many objections to the union of the two sees; still he 
thought the disadvantages of repealing the measure far outweighed the advan- 


tage to be gained by it; therefore he would feel bound to record his vote 
against the bill of the noble earl. 





REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


AmonG the publications of the month, which must be read with sin- 
cere gratification by every one alive to the importance of the subject 
treated, is Dr. ‘Todd’s report to the Archbishop of Canterbury of the 
Medical Department of King’s College, London. From this, we 
learn that the pupils are exerting themselves very creditably in attain- 
ing the knowledge of their profession, and some give promise of future 
eminence not to be mistaken. This is not the point, however, which 
we are most interested in, but another, which states that their moral 
character and conduct have been highly satisfactory. | ‘he reporter 
says— 


“‘ T do not sav too much, when I declare that the institution of the Medical 
Department of King’s College has answered the design of its founders ; it has 
not only attracted a considerable number of students, but it has given a tone 
and a character to medical education gencrally which it has not hitherto 
possessed; and I will venture to predict, that, not many years hence, the 
strongest testimony will be borne to the wisdom of this system in the improved 
state of the medical profession throughout the country. 

‘‘My Lord, these fruits of the efforts of the last few years afford the 
greatest encouragement to all who take an interest in the well-being of the 
medical profession, to persevere in their efforts. Much more can be done to 
improve that profession, to furnish it with well-educated and high-principled 
members, by fostering such institutions as King’s College, which will provide 
che means of a good religious and general education, as well as afford the most 
ample instruction in medical science—more, I say, can be done by maintain- 
ing such establishments than by any other means whatever. 

“IT am happy, my Lord, to have it in my power to report to your Grace 
most favourably respecting the conduct of the medical students during the 
past year. In a class of nearly two hundred young men, who must neces- 
sarily have many temptations to desert the path of duty, it would have been 
no matter of surprise if a considerable number were found to have gone 
astray; vet I have the satisfaction to assure your Grace, that, so general 
has been the spirit of diligence among them, that my office, as far as regards 
the duty of noticing delinquents, has been almost a sinecure; and that my 
communications, on this subject, with the principal have been more for the 
purpose of giving him the gratifying intelligence of the prevalence of 
regularity and order, than with any other intention. 

In this approval, nothing is more worthy of consideration than the 
party from whom it proceeds. Dr. ‘Todd is well known as one who 
has painfully felt the want of moral and spiritual advantages to which 
medical pupils have been constantly exposed in London, and as having 
exerted himself to make others feel and provide a remedy for the 
evil. To him must be attributed the chief merit of the improvement 
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he acknowledges, and as he acknowledges it, no one can doubt that 


the improvement is great and real. 


It is not with any wish to depreciate the zeal and disinterestedness 
of those who at present make the relief of bodily suffering their care, 
nor to attack their morality, that the urgent necessity of improvement 
in other hospitals, after the model of King’s College, by providing for 
the residence and instruction of medical students, is repeated. Surely, 
if we would have our adviser in the hours of nature’s severest trial, not 
only a clever but a pious and conscientious man, no pains should be 
spared on our part to give him such an education, and provide him 
such an asylum while receiving it, as should encourage the forma- 
tion of a Christian character, and store his mind with religious as 


well as scientific truth. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Dl a el Ate A 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tue Archbishop of York will hold a ge- 
neral ordination at Bishopsthorpe on the 
1ith inst, 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will 
hold an ordination in the cathedral of 
Chichester on Sunday, the 11th inst. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter's next or- 
dination will be held at Exeter, on Sunday, 
June Il. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol will hold his next general ordina- 
tion in London, on Trinity Sunday, June 
11; the examination will commence on 
Thursday the 8th, at eleven o'clock. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold 
his next ordination on Trinity Sunday, 
June 1ith, at Hereford, ; 

The Lord Bishop ot Lincoln's next or- 
dination will be held in Lincoln Cathedral 
on Trinity Sunday, June 11, 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford purposes to 
hold a general ordination in the cathedral 
church of Oxford, on Trinity Sunday, 
June 1}. y 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough has 
appointed his next ordination to be held at 
Peterborough Cathedral on Trinity Sunday, 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester’s next 
ordination will be held at Worcester, on 
Sunday, June 11. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an 
ordination in London, on Sundag, the 18th 
June. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold bis 
next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 
25th June, 


Phe Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- | 






| 
| 





poses to hold his next ordination on Sun- 
day, July 9. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham will hold 
an ordination at Auckland Castle, on Sun- 
day, the 23rd day of July next. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury purposes 
to hold his next general ordination on Sun- 
day, September 24, instead of on Trinity 
Sunday. 


CONFIRMATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury intends 
holding a series of confirmations during 
the month of June. ‘The following are the 
arrangements:—June 14th, Sevenoaks and 
Wrotham; 15th, Maidstone; loth, Staple- 
burst and Cranbrook; 17th, Charing and 
Ashford; 19th, Tenterden and Wood- 
church ; 20th, Hythe and New Romney ; 
2Ist, Folkestone and Dover; 22nd, Deal 
and Sandwich ; 23rd, Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate; 24th, Monkton and Wigham: 26th, 
Canterbury (for the city)and Whitstable ; 
27th, Canterbury (for the neighbourhood) 
and Barham; 28th, Faversham and Sit- 
tingbourne ; 29th, Northfleet and Bexley. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York 
bas signified bis intention to hold a con- 
firmation at Rotherham about Whitsun- 
tide, At the same time, itis expected that 
a portion of the burial ground at the Ro- 
therham Cemetery will be consecrated by 
his Grace, 

We understand that the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester intends to hold Confirmations 
in the month of July, at the following 
times and places:—July 17th, at Solibull ; 
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July 18th, at Coventry and Rugby; July | 


19th, at Bedworth ; July 20th, at Nun- 
eaton and Mancetter ; July 21st, at Poles- 
worth and Coleshill ; July 22nd, at Sutton 
Colefield ; July 24, at Dunchurch ; July 
25th, at Stretton-on-Dunsmore and 
Southam; July 26th, at Kineton and 
Leamington; July 27th, at Kenilworth 
and Warwick ; and July 28tb, at Henley- 
in-Arden, TheVenerable the Archdeacon’s 
Visitations will commence on the 29tb in- 
stant at Pershore, and on the following 
day will be held in Worcester. 

The Lord Bishop of London will bold 
Confirmations at the following times and 
places: — 

(SECOND Lisr. ) 


Monday, June 12th, at eleven o'clock, at 


Hillingdon ; same day, at three o'clock, at 
Rickmansworth ; Tuesday, June 13th, at 
eleven o’clock, at St. Alban's ; same day, 
at three o'clock, at Chipping Barnet; 
Wednesday, June 14th, at eleven o'clock, 
at Cheshunt; same day, at three o'clock; 
at Ware; Thursday, June 15th, at balf- 
past ten o'clock, at Barkway; seme day, 
at four o’clock, at Edmonton; Wednesday, 
June 28th, at eleven o'clock, at Sunbury ; 
same day, at three o'clock, at Staines ; Sa- 
turday, July Ist, at eleven o'clock, at Little 
Stanmore. 

The Bishop of Oxford intends to hold 
confirmations throughout the Nortbern 
Deaneries of Oxfordshire during the pre- 
sent year, and bas appointed the following 


churches, and made the following arrange- | 


ments for that purpose:— Witney, on Mon- 
day, the 12th day of June, at two o'clock ; 
Bampton, on Tuesday, the 15th day of 
June, at three o'clock ; Burford,on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th dav of June, at eleven 
o'clock ; Charlbury, on Wednesday, the 
14th day of June, at three o'clock ; Chip- 
ping-Norton, on Thursday, the 15th day 
of June, at eleven o’clock ; Great lew, on 


Thursday, the 15th day of June, at three | 
o'clock; Banbury, on Friday, the 16th | 


day of June, at eleven o'clock ; Adderbury, 
on Friday, the 16th day of June, at three 
o'clock. 


_—_—— 


VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


Diocese or Batu axp Wetrs.—lIn con- | 


sequence of the inability of this Right 
Rev. Prelate, from his extreme age and 
increasing infirmities, to perform his epis- 
copal duties, the Bishop of Salisbury has 
undertaken the triennial Visitation of the 
diocese. His lordship will consecrate 


several new churches and chapels, and 
will hold a series of Confirmations in the 
month of August. 


Ancuoraconry or Sator.—The Vener- 
able Archdeacon Bather will hold his Visi- 
tation at Shrewsbury, on Wednesday, the 
7th, and at Newport, on Thursday, the 8th 
days of June, 

The Visitations of the Archdeacon of 
Colchester will take place at Colchester, 
on the 17th; Kelvedon, on the 19th; and 
Saffron Walden, on the 20th of July. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Mid. 
dlesex will hold his Visitations at Ware 
on the 12th; at Dunmow, on the 15th ; and 
at Halstead, on the 14th of June. 


_ -- 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 

Rev. J. Armstrong, to the R, of St. Paul, 
Exeter; pats., the Dean and Chapter. 
Rev. H. Baber, formerly of Trin. Coll,, 
Camb., to the Curacy of Kensington, 

Middlesex. 

Rev. D. Bagot, of St. James's Chapel, 
Kdinburgh, to be Vicar of Newry, and 
Vicar-General of the Exempt Jurisdic- 
tion of Newry and Morne, lreland. 

Rev. C. R. Barker, to the R. of Odding- 
ton, Gloucestershire, vacant by the re- 
signation of the Rev. Wm. S. Escott. 

Rev. IT. Batten, of Exeter College, to the 
P. C. of Penzance, Cornwall. 

Rev. J. A. Baxter, M.A., of St. Jobn’s 
Coll., Camb., to the P. C. of Cosely, 
Staffordshire ; pat., Lord Ward, 

Rev. J. Bennett, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, to the P. C. of Caversham, Oxon; 
pats., Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church. 

Rev. Walter Blunt, to the V. of Long- 
stock, Hants; pat., Sir J. B. Mill, Bart, 

Rey. Dr. Booth, to be Vice-Principal of 
and Vrofessor of Mathematics in the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 

Rey. J. M. Brackenbury, to be an Assist- 
ant Master in Marlborough School. 

Rev. T. Bromley, M.A., of St. Catha- 
rine’s Tall, Camb., to the IP, C. of St. 
James, Wolverhampton. 

Rev. J. W. Buckley, M.A. of Magdalene 
Coll., Camb., to the F.C, of St. James, 
Paddington. . 

Rev. W. IL. Bulmer, to the P. C. of St. 


Andrew, Deptford, in the parish of 


Bishopwearmonth ; pat., the RK. 

Rev. C. Campbell, to the Curacy of the 
parish church of Sunderland. 

Rev. KE. HW. Carr, M.A., of Trinity Col!., 
Camb., to the Curacy of Melton Mow- 
bray. 

Rev. W. C. B. Cave, P. C. of St. Philip, 
Liverpool, to the V. of Hope, Derby- 
sbire, vacant by the resig. of the Rev. 
F. Orton; pats., the Dean and Chapter 
of Lichfield. : 
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lev. T. Coldridge, Chaplain to the Exeter 

Workhouse, to the R. of Allhallows, 

Goldsmith-street, Exeter. 

Kiev. G, Coleby, to the R. of Colby, Nor- 
folk; pat., Lord Suffield. 

Kev. R. Conington, to be Chaplain to the 
Boston Union. 

Kev. R. W. Cory, to the Curacy of Blun- 
derton, Suffolk. 

lon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, M.A.,, of 
Christ Church, Oxon, to be Chaplain to 
the Queen. 

Kev. ‘I. Davies, to the V. of Trevethan, 
Monmouthshire, 

Rey. Joseph Ditcher, Official of the Arch- 
deacon of Wells, bas bad the degree of 
M.A. conferred upon him by bis Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Rev, C, Dolben, to the R, of Ipsley, War- 
wickshire, on his own petition as patron. 

Rev. John Dolphin, to the V. of Thorpe 
Market, with the mediety of Bredtield 
annexed, Norfolk, on the presentation of 
Lord Suttield. 

Rev. G. E. Downe, B.A., to the R. of 
Rushden, Northamptonshire ; pat., the 
(Jueen., 

tev. C. Dundas, to the R. of Epworth, in 
the Isle of Axholme, in the county and 
diocese of Lincoln ; pat., the Queen. 

Kev. J. Dunn, late C. of Morval, to the 
\. of St. Eval, Cornwall, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. W. Kitson; pat., the 
Bishop of Exeter, 

Rev. John East, C. of St. Michael’s, Bath, 
to that Rectory, which has been re- 
cently constituted a separate Incum- 
bency, the same baving been resigned 
by the Reetor of Bath. 

Key. S, A, Ellis, to the Curacy of St. lves. 

Rev. B, Evans, to the P. C. of Lianste- 
phan and Llanguonock, Carmartbensh. 

Rev. J. P. Evans, to the Curacy of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Rev. G, Il. Fagan, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Kev. J. Brasher Fawkes, to the P. C. of 
Daresbury, Cheshire, 

Rev. Dr, Fennell, late Head Master of the 
West- Riding Proprietary School at 
Wakefield, to be Curate of High Hoy- 
land, 

Rey. J. kK. Field, formerly of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxon, to the Curacy of St. Paul, 
Manchester, 

Rev. W. Fletcher, R. of Foscote, to the 
V. of Harwell, Berks;  pat., Sir J. 
Chetwode, Bart, 
















and R. of St. Leonard Foster, London, 
to the Lectureship of St. Anne, Black- 
friars, London, 


Rev. Michael Gibbs, V. ot Christ Church, | 
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Rev. Robert Gream, R. of Rotherfield, to 


be Chaplain to the Earl of Aberga- 
venny. 


Hon. and Rev. John Grey, V. of Wooler, 


to the R. of Wolsingham. 


Rev. Epbraim Harper, late C. of St. 


Peter’s Church, Stockport, to the minis- 
terial charge of St. Stephen’s, Salford. 

Kev. G. S. Harvey, to the R. of Yate, 
Gloucestershire; pat., Lee ‘Thornton, 
kisq. 

Rev. 4 A. Hatchard, to the V.of Hayden, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Fellow ot 
Exeter Coll., has been unanimously 
elected Secretary to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, on the re- 
commendation of bis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, President, in the 
room of the Rev. A. M. Campbell, re- 
signed, 

Rev. Thos. H. Heathcote, V. of Leek, to 
be one of the Rural Deans within the 
Archdeaconry of Stafford, on the resig. 
of the Rey. J. Sneyd, 

Rev. J. W. Lucas Heaviside, Professor of 
Mathematics at the East India Coll, 
Haileybury, to be Mathematical Ex- 
aminer in the University of London, 

Rev. Francis Hessey, Principal of the 
Collegiate School, Huddersfield, to be 
Ilead Master of the Kensington Gram- 
mar School. 

Rev. William Hides, to the P. C. of Gay- 
ton and Stowe, Staffordshire, both of 
which benefices he is allowed to hold 
by a dispensation from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; pat., J. C. Browne, 
Esq. 

Rev. nen Homfray, formerly of Mag- 
dalene Hall, is appointed Chaplain to 

Usk Gaol, Monmouthshire, 

Rev. J. B. Hughes, M.A., Demy of Mag- 
dalene College, has been appointed As- 
sistant Master in Marlborough School. 

Rev. J. Jaques, to the V. of Bywell St. 
Andrew, Northumberland. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, to be Chaplain to H, M's. 
Ship ‘* Curacoa.” 

Rev. H. King, to the V. of Kirkby Steven, 
Westmorland ; pat., H. King, Esq. 

Rev. Richard Byrn Kinsman, B.A., for- 
merly of Trinity Coll., Camb., has not 
been appointed to the P. C, of Flushing, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Rumsey Knight, to the V. of St. 
Bride Major, Glamorgansbire. 

Rev. Joseph Law, to the P. C. of Ford, 
near Sunderland; put., Mrs. Gray. 

Kiev. Bartley Lee, Lecturer of All Saints 
and St. Mary, Huntingdon, to the Rh. of 
Warboys, Hunts. 

Rev. Thomas Lloyd, to the R, of Christle- 
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ton, Cheshire, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. G,. Lloyd. : 

Rev. Charles Lyne, of St. Jobn’s Coll., 
Camb., to‘aPrebend in Exeter Cathedral. 

Rev. J. M. Lyna, to the Chaplaincy of the 
Union Workhouse of Cleobury Morti- 
mer, in addition to the Curacy of that 
place. 

Rev. J. D. Macfarlane, B.A., formerly of 
St. Edmund Hall, to the R. of Sutton, 
Norfolk ; pat., the Earl of Abergavenny, 


Rev. T. H. Madge, to the R. of Rocking. | 


bam, Northamptonshire ; 
Sondes, 

Rev. H. J. Maltby, V. of Eglingham, 
Northumberland, to the R, of Eagles- 
cliffe, Durham, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. J. Brewster; pat., the Bishop of 
Durham, 

Rev. N. M. Manley, M.A., Platt Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Camb., to the 
Curacy of Stibbard, Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Marriott, to the R. of Cottesbach, 
Leicestershire, 

Rev. ‘I. Marsden, to the V. of Child’s 
Wickham, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. I. Massev, to the Curacy of St. 
James, Manchester. 

Rev. C. Popbam Miles, formerly of Caius 
Coll., Camb., to the Curacy of Bishop- 
wearmouth, Durham, 

Rey. A. J. Miller, to the Curacy of St. 
Paul’s, Foleshill, Warwickshire. 

Rev, Edward Moore, Curate of Chalfont 
St. Peter’s, Bucks, to the Rt. of Bough- 
ton Malherbe, Kent; pat., Earl Corn- 
wallis, 

Rev. Benj. Morgan, to the P. C. of St. 
David, Liverpool. 

Rev. H. Oldershaw, to be Minister of the 
New Church at Wall, near Lichfield. 
Rev. J. H. Oldrid, to be one of the Offi- 
ciating Priestsof Boston Church ; pats., 

the Charity ‘Trustees. 

Rev. J. C. Orlebar, to the Incumbency of 
Billington, to hold by dispensation with 
that of Heath-and-Reach, Bedfordshire. 


pat., Lord 


INTELLIGENCE. ilo 

Rev. G, Platt, V. of Sedbergh, Yorkshire, 
has been at his own request appointed 
Chaplain to the Sedbergh Workhouse, 
without salary. 

Rev, John Raban, to the Curacy of Wyver- 
stone, Suffolk. 

Rev. Alston W. Radcliffe, formerly of 
Brasennose Coll., Oxon, to the V. of 
Newington, Wilts. 

Rev. John Rawes, to the P. C. of Allen- 
dale, Northumberland, vacant by tke 
resig. of the Rev, J. Jaques. 

Rev. G. Sandby, jun., V. of Flixton, Suf- 
folk, to be Chaplain to the Karl of 
Abergavenny. 

Rev, T. Sedger, of Queens’ Coll., Camb., 
to the Curacy of New Buckenham, 
Norfolk, 

Rev. W. Sergison, R. of Slaugham, 
Sussex, to be Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Rev. J. C. Sharp, late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll., and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal Military Coll., 
Sandburst, has been appointed an As- 
sistant Master in the Marlborough 
School, 

Rev. Edwin Sidney, M.A. of St. Joln’s 
Coll., Camb., C. of Acle, Norfolk, bas 
been appointed by Viscount Hill one 
of his Lordsbip’s Domestic Chaplains. 


Rev. Newton Smart, Master of Farley 


Rev. John Owen, to the P. C. of Cundall, | 


with Norton-le-Clay, Yorkshire; pat., 
Archbishop of York. 


Trinity, bxeter, 
Rev. John Newton Peill, to the R. of St. 


Hospital, to the V. of Alderbury, with 
the Chapels of Pitton and Farley an- 
nexed, Wilts. 

Rev. Wm. Smith, to the R. of Llangua, 
Monmouthshire ; pat., Col, Scudamore. 

Rev. W. Stoddart, V. of Willington, and 
Second Master of Repton School, to be 
one of the Rural Deans within the 
Archdeaconry of Derby. 

Rev. Mr. Tate, uf Douglas, Isle of Man, 
to the P. C. of Trinity Church, Wake- 
field, vacant by the resigna, of the Rev, 
C, G. Davies. 

Rev. W. H. Teale, M.A., of Leeds, to 
the V. of Roystone, Yorkshire, vacant by 
the d. of the Rev. G. Fenton; pat., the 
Abp. of York. 


| Rev, Isaac Biass Turner, Scholar of Tri- 
Rev. G. H. Q. Pedlar, to the R. of Holv | 


Botolph, Camb. ; pats., the President | 


and Fellows of Queens’. 

Rev. W. Goodenough Penny, Student of 
Christ Church, to the P. C. of Ashen- 
don and Dourton, Bucks. 

Rev. C. J. Penrose, M.A., to be Head 
Master of Grosvenor Coll., Bath. 

Rev. Edward R. Pitman, B.A., Scholar of 
Christ's Coll., Camb., to be an Assist- 
ant Master in the Marlborough School. 


nity Coll., Camb., to the Curacy of 
Ilathersage, Derbyshire. 

Rev. Allan Wallace, C. of West Hackney, 
Middlesex, to the Ilead Mastership of 
the Free Grammar School, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. W. Wheeler, B.D., Fellow of Mag- 
dalene Coll,, to the V. of Old and New 
Shoreham ; pats., Magdalene College, 
Oxon, 

Rev. Jas. Whitaker, to the P. C. of Hey 
Houses, in the parish of Whalley, Lan. 
cashire, 
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Rev. W. Whaller, V. of Toddington, to 
the V. of Didbrook, Gloucestershire, 
vacant by the d. of the Rev, John Eddy; 
pat., Lord Sudely. 

Rev. Caleb Whitetoord, late Chaplain of 
St. James’s Workhouse, Westminster, 
to the R. of Burford (2nd_ portion) ; 
pat., G. Rusbout, Esq. 

Rev. J. M. Wilde, Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Northwich, to be Chaplain to 
Lord Muskerry. 

Rev. J. H. Willan, M.A.,, formerly of St. 
Jobn’s Coll., Camb., to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Gainsborough. 

Rev. J. Williams, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 
to the RK. of Wigginton, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. Lloyd Williams, to the R. of 
Llanberis, Carnarvonshire ; pat., Bp. of 
Bangor. 

Rev, Chas, Wilson, to the R, of Heysham, 
Lancashire. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

The Rt. Rev. Christopher Lipscombe, 
Lord Bishop of Jamaica. 

Rev. Thos. Archer, V. of Whitchurch, 
Bucks, 

Rev. 
of St. Paul’s Church, Leeds, and of El- 
land, near Halifax. 

Rev. C. J. Bewicke, R. of Hallaton, with 
Dlaston, and V. of Loddington, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Rev. J. Il. Browne, V. of Runhall, R. of 
Crownthorpe, and Master of the En- 
dowed Grammar School, Hingham, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. William Chafy, D.D., Master of 
Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Rev. John Bright, formerly C. of Pick- 
well, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Jobn 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. John Gibbons, R. of Collington and 
‘Thornbury, Herefordshire, and Kh. of 
Drasted, Kent. 

Rev. Ambrose Goode, R. of Wadding- 
worth, Lincolnshire, and V. of Terring- 
ton, Norfolk. 

‘ev. John Gordon, V. of Edinstow, 
Notts, 2nd son of the very Rev. the 
Dean of Lincoln. 

Rev. Joseph Hodgson, P. C. of Leigh, 
near Reigate, Surrey. 

Rev. Bennet Hoskyns, V. of Montacute, 
Somersetshire. 


Dixon, V. of Brotherton, 


y 


Christopher Atkinson, Incumbent | 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Rev. Jobn Ison, V. of Kneesal, and IP. C. 
of Boughton, Notts. 

Rev. Thomas Lewes, C, of Thornbury and 
Collington, Herefordshire. 

Rev. R. Loxbam, P. C. of St. John, 
Liverpool, and R. of Halsall, Lanca- 
shire. 

Rev. Thomas Lupton, Chaplain to Sir 
John Gerard, at Ashton Cross, Lanca- 
shire, 

Rev. A. G. Macartney, V. of Belfast. 

Rev. W. Mann, Chaplain of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, and also Chaplain to the 
Surrey county jail. 

Rev. C. Nosworthy Michell, R. of Llan- 
gattock-Vibon-Avel, Monmouthshire. 
Rev. Henry Stephen Milner, D.C.L. of 
All Souls Coll., Treasurer of St. Asapb, 
R. of Thribergh, R. of Adwick, York- - 

shire. 

Rev. Fred. Hervey Neve, V. of Llansant- 
fraid- yn-Mechan, Montgomeryshire, 
R. of Walwyn’s Castle, Pembrokeshire, 
and V. of Southill, with Warden, Beds. 

Rev. Joseph Blades Palmer, late C. of 
Holy Trinity Church, Ely. 

Rey. Chr. Parkins, C, of Gresford, Den- 
bigh. 

Rev. John Peck, of Brockford, late R. of 
Nazing, Essex, and Chaplain to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
SeX. 

Rev. John Pering, V. of Skipton and 
Kildwick, Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. L. Perry, V. of 
Kent, 

Rev. C. Eton Plater, V. of Seasalter, and 
P. C. of Whitstable, Kent. 

Rev. C. Maxwell Provand, C. of Coseley, 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. W. Pulley, V. of Clapham, and \. 
of Hawnes, Peds. 

Rev. Josias Robinson, R. of Alreford, 
Essex. 

Rev. Henry Rochfort, 2nd son of the late 
Col. Gustavus Rochfort, M.P. for 
Westmeath. 

Rev. Dr. Shephard, R. of Crux Easton, 
Hants. 

Rev. John Spencer, Chaplain in the b LC. 
Service, at Kurnaul, India. 

Rev. W. Thompson, Minister of St. Bar- 
nabas Church, King Square, Goswell 
Street Road. 

Rev. Thomas Upjohn, R. of High Bray, 
Devon. 
Rev. D. Williams, Allington, near Brid- 

port, Dorset. 


Avlesford, 
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OXFORD. 
April 29, 

‘Tene will bean election of four scholars 
at Trinity College, on Monday, June 12th. 
Candidates must be above sixteeen and 
under twenty years of age, and will be re- 
quired to present in person, to the presi- 
dent, certificates of baptism and testimo- 
nials of conduct, together with a Latin 
epistle to request permission to offer them- 
selves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday mern- 
ing, June 7th, when their examination 
will begin. 

Ina Congregation holden on Wednes- 
day last, being the first day of Easter ‘Term, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—V.P.B. Martin, Wad- 
ham, grand comp.; Rev. R. W. Greaves, 
St. Edmund Hall; Rev. J. Mason, Queen’s ; 
Rev. T. Preston, Exeter; Rev. G. E. 
Alexander, ‘Trinity. 

Bachelor of Arts—l. Lewis, scholar of 
Worcester. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a Con- 
vocation was holden for the resignation of 
their office by the Proctors of the last year, 
aud the admission of the Proctors for the 
year now ensuing, who had been pre- 
viously elected by their respective societies, 
The senior Proctor then addressed the con- 
vocation, in a speech recapitulating the 
principal academical events of the past 
year. He commenced by alluding to the 
discipline of the University, and ascribed 
the great improvement which has taken 
place within these last few years to the ex- 
cellent administration of his predecessors 
in office. Among the other principal to- 
pics mentioned were Lady Chantrey’s 
magnificent donation of Sir I’, Chantrey’s 
casts and models to the ‘Taylor Gallery; 
the deaths of the late Dr. Arnold and Dean 
Ireland, and his establishment of a Di- 
vinity Professorship ; and allusion was also 
made to the death of the Duke of Sussex, 
and the birth of the Princess. He con- 
cluded with some general remarks upon the 
system of study pursued in the University. 

The Rev. W. Monkhouse, together with 
his colleague, (the Rev. J. S. Pinkerton, ) 
then resigned the statute book, keys, and 


other insignia of office into the hands of 


the Vice-Chancellor, whereupon the new 
Proctors were presented :— 

Senior Proctor—The Rev. A. D. Stac- 
poole, M.A., Fellow of New Coll., by the 


Rev. N. B. Young, M.A., Sub-Warden 
of New College. 

Junior Proctor—The Rev. W. E. Jell, 
M.A., Student and Censor of Christ 
Church, by the very Rev. ‘T. Gaisford, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

After making the Parliamentary De- 
claration, taking the usual oaths, and being 
respectively admitted, with the accustomed 
formalities, by the Vice-Chancellor, to the 
oftice of Proctor, the new Proctors nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen to be Pro- 
Proctors for the ensuing year :— 

Rev. R. Price, M.A., Fellow of New 
Coll.; Rev. N. B. Young, M.A., Fellow 
of New Coll. ; Rev. ‘T. E. Morris, M.A., 
Student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. O. Gordon, 
M.A., Student of Christ Ch. 


May 6. 


An election of an exhibitioner on the 
Michel Foundation at Queen’s College, 


will take place on Thursday, the 22nd of 


June. Candidates must be natives of the 
province of Canterbury, who have attained 
the full age of fifteen, and have not ex- 
ceeded the age of twenty years; and it 
members of the University, must not have 
been matriculated longer than twelve ca- 
lendar months, Certificates of baptism, 
and testimonials of good conduct, must be 
delivered to the Provost of the said Col- 
lege, by the respective candidates, on or 
before Saturday the 17th of June. The 
examination will commence on Monday 
the 19th, at ten in the morning. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity will 
commence his public course of lectures on 
Wednesday the 7th of June, at twelve 
o'clock. ‘This course is intended for stu- 
dents in Divinity who have passed their 
Examination for the degree of B.A. 

At ameeting of the heads of Colleges, 
in the delegate’s room on Tuesday last, 
the Rev. Dr. Jelf,Canon of Christ Church, 
was elected to preach Canon Bampton’s 
Lectures for the ensuing year. 

May 13. 

Merron Conrecr.—The annual elee- 
tion to three open postmasterships will 
take place un Friday, June loth. ‘The ex- 
amination will begin on Tuesday, June 
I3th ; and certificates of baptism, and tes- 
timonials of good conduct, must be de- 
livered to the Warden on Monday the Lith. 
Candidates must not have passed their 
nineteenth year on the day of election, In 
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filling up one of the vacancies a preference 
will be given to the candidate who, being 
duly qualified in classics, shall pass the best 
mathematical examination, 

Onte, Cottece.—An election of two 
scholars will take place on Saturday, June 
17th. Candidates must not have exceeded 
the age of twenty years, nor, if members 
of the University, have been matriculated 
more than eight Terms, On the same day, 
an exhibitioner will be elected on the foun- 
dation of the late Dean Ireland. Certifi- 
cates of birth and baptism, and testimonials 
of good conduct, to be presented to the 
Provost of Oriel, on or before Tuesday, 
June 13. 

Exerer Cottece.—An election will be 
holden to two scholarships in this college, 
on Monday, June 19, open to all persons 
above the age of sixteen, and under the 
degree of B.A, Also, on Friday, June 30, 
an election will be holden to one scholar- 
ship, limited to sons of clergymen resident 
in the county of Devon, under the age of 
nineteen, with preference to the kindred 
of the Rev. Thomas Howe, Rector of 
Huntspill, Somerset. Candidates for the 
open scholarships are required to call on 
the Rector with the necessary certificates 
on or before ‘Tuesday the 13th of June. 
Candidates for the other scholarship on or 
before Saturday the 24th of June. 

CorpusCuristi Cottece.—An election 
will be held in this college on Friday, the 
23rd day of June, to a scholarship, open 
to natives of the county of Gloucester. 
Candidates must be under the age of nine- 
teen years on the day of election, and must 
present themselves to the president at 
eleven o'clock on Saturday, the 17th of 
June, with certificates of the marriage of 
their parents and of their own baptism, 


competent evidence of the day and place of 


their birth, testimonials from their college 
or school, together with Latin epistles to 
the electors, 

Wapuam Coitece.—There will be an 


election of a scholar on the 30th day of 


June, on which day he must not have ex- 
ceeded his nineteenth year. One of the 
Founder's kin, who shall be found other- 
wise duly qualified, will be entitled to a 
preference. The pedigree must be attested 
by the seal of the Herald’s College. Other 
candidates, viz. :—natives of any county in 
Great Britain, must produce certificates 
of their baptism, and of the marriage of 
their parents, extracted from the parish 
registers. ‘These documents, with testimo- 
nials of good conduct, must be delivered to 
the Warden on or before Saturday, the 
24th of June; and the examination will 
begin at nine o'clock on Monday the 26th. 
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In a Congregation holden on Thursday 
last the following degrees were conferred:— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. S. Pink- 
erton, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—J. L. Ffytche, Lin- 
coln, grand comp.; J. Emeris, University, 
grand comp. ; Rev. W. Ewing, Lincoln ; 
Rev. T. G. Clarke, Queen's; B. Comp- 
ton, Fellow of Merton; G. Hext, Scholar 
of Corpus Christi; Rev. L. M. Peter, 
Exeter; C. H. Browne, Scholar of Wor- 
cester ; C. Forster, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Pearce, Lincoln ; 
J. Jenkins, Exhib. of Lincoln; G. Jen- 
kins, Lincoln; E. J. Dixon, Queen’s; R. 
Kyrke, Queen’s ; L. M. Mackenzie, Exe- 
ter; G. D. W. Dickson, Exeter; J. But- 
ler, Exeter; O. L. Chambers, University ; 
W. ‘I. Bridges, Exhib. of Corpus Christi ; 
G. Montague, Worcester; W. H. Scott, 
Scholar of Trinity; J. C. Cox, Trinity ; 
J. L. C. Cooper, Trinity ; M. G. Buck- 
ley, Trinity. 

In the same Congregation, the Rev. R. 
Price, M.A., Fellow of New Coll., having 
made the Parliamentary Declaration, and 
taken the accustomed oaths of office, was 
admitted a Pro-Proctor for the present 
year. 

On Thursday sennight, A. C, Saunders, 
Commoner of Pembroke, was elected a 
scholar of that society, on the foundation 


| of Sir J. Phillips, Bart. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. R. P. Smith, 
B.A., of Pembroke, was elected a scholar 


of the same, on the foundation of Sir J. 





Benet, Lord Ossulston. 


May 20. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford purposes to 
hold a Confirmation at St. Mary's Church, 
Oxford, on Saturday, June 10th, solely for 
members of the University. 

Maapatenet Co.itece.—There will be 
an election to three Fellowships in this 
college, on the 26th July next, open to 
Graduates of the University, who are re- 
spectively natives of Lincolnshire, Berk- 
shire, and Yorkshire. Candidates for the 
Yorkshire vacancy must be in Priest's 
Orders. There is a preference in the first 
place for the kindred of John Forman, the 
Founder, and in the second, for persons 
born in the neighbourhood of the parishes 
of Rushton alias Royston, and Rothwell, 
in the West Riding of the county. But 
such preference is not available excepting 
to candidates who are satisfactorily quali- 
fied in other respects. Gentlemen who 
wish to offer themselves, must request the 
President’s permission before, or early in 
the week which precedes the election, 
bringing with them a copy of their Bap- 
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tismal Register, and testimonials of good 
conduct from their respective Colleges. 
Yorkshire candidates will also be required 
to exhibit their letters of Orders. The 
examination will commence on Monday, 
the 24th of July, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, C. P. Ring, Esq., Bachelor of Medi- 
cine, of Trinity Coll. Dublin, and M. J. 
thodes, Esq., M.A,., of .Trinity Coll. 
Cambridge, were admitted ad eundem. 

In the same Convocation, a Deed of Ex- 
change of certain Lands at Ray Mill, in 
the county of Berks, between the Chan- 
cellor, masters and scholars of the Univer- 
sity, and the Commissioners of the Navi- 
gation of the rivers Thames and Isis, was 
agreed to, and ordered to be sealed. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts— Rev. J. Marshall, 
Worcester, grand comp.; Rev. R. St. 
John Shirreff, Wadham; Rev. H. M. 
Richards, and W. Lempriere, Christ 
Chureh; Rev. E. Rudall, Pembroke; 
Rev. E. C. Holt, Brasennose; H. E, 
Adair, St. John’s; J. E. Welby, Fellow 
of Magdalene; A. A. Barker, Demy of 
Magdalene ; ‘TI. Jones, Magdalene Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—C.S. Plummer, Ba- 
liol, grand comp. , Lord II. Y. A. Loftus, 
Oriel; G. M. Houghton, Lincoln; J. B. 
Taunton, All Souls; J. Williams, Queen's; 
H. E. Havergal, New; T. Wilson, C. B. 
Jackson, F. G. Tipping, J. J. Tl. Somers- 
Cocks, J. Randolph, and R. White, 
Drasenose ; A. F. Weekes, and H. Watson, 
Wadham; F. Leigh, Magdalene Hall; 
I], Dawson, J. D. Gray, H. W. Hoskins, 
J. Ilawker, W. B. Loft, and Hon. F. 
Byron, Balliol; W. Wodehouse, J. D. 
Grenside, and J. M‘Connel Hussey, Exe- 
ter; A. R. Pain, Pembroke; Hon, A. 
Irby, and W. Paxton, Trinity. 

On Thursday last, J. W. Stegg, Exhi- 
bitioner, was elected a scholar on Mr. 
Michell’s Foundation at Queen’s College. 


May 27. 


~ The following gentlemen have been 
elected during this week from Westmin- 
ster School, students of Christ Church :— 
J. Y. Seagrave, W. H. Milman, M. Hag- 
gard, and S. Swabey. 

On the 17th instant, the Rev. E.R, 
Jones, M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s, 
was elected a Fellow of Brasennose. 

Vice-Cuancectorn’s Court.—Rev T. 
Macmullen v. Regius Professor of Divinity. 
— This case, which has excited intense in- 
terest in the University, and in which, as 


our report will shew, the preliminary steps 
only were taken yesterday, arises out of 
the following circumstances :-— 

Every candidate for the degree of B,D. 
is required to read exercises on two theses, 
the subjects of which it has been custom- 
ary for the professor to assign, Mr. Mac- 
mullen is well known as a warm adherent 
of the Tractarian School of Divinity, and 
Dr. Hampden appointed him the follow- 
ing subjects for discussion, with a view, no 
doubt, of ascertaining his exact opinions 
on the cardinal points of the controversy. 

Ist. The Chureh of England does not 
teach, nor can it be proved from Scripture, 
that any change takes place in the cele- 
ments in consecration in the Lord's 
Supper. 

2nd. It is a mode of expression calcu- 
lated to give erroneous views of Divine 
Revelation to speak of Scripture and Ca- 
tholic tradition as joint authorities in the 
matter of Christian doctrine. 

These propositions it was open to Mr, 
Macmullen to affirm or deny, as he might 
think proper ; but he refused to deal with 
them at all, tendering instead two theses 
on subjects of his own selection. 

On this ground it appears that the Re- 
gius Professor has declined acting as Mo- 
derator in the Divinity school, and in con- 
sequence of the injury sustained by this 
refusal, Mr. Macmullen brings his action 
of damages. The question at issue is, 
whether or not the candidate is bound to 
accept the theses propounded by the pro- 
fessor, or is at liberty to choose his own 
subjects. 

Ina Congregation holden yesterday, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity—Rev, C. Rew, 
Rev. H. Hemming, Fellows of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts—YP. Sankey, St. John’s ; 
E. W. Unwin, Pembroke. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. A. Carr, New 
Inn Hall; A. C. St. John Mildmay, 
Merton; E. Williams, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; J. Boyle, Balliol; J. Morgan, 
Jesus; Rev. J. Foster, and C. I’. George, 
St. Mary Hall; Hon. R. G. H. Hast- 
ings, H. W. Beckwith, F. Boyd, and EF. 

W. Mackintosh, University ; W. Milton, 
T. Bell, P. F. Dart, J. Simpson, and 
C. F. Lowder, Exeter; W. W. Kerr, and 
C. W. Forbes, Oriel; H. L. Mansel, and 
L. J. Bernays, Fellows of St. John’s; 
J. Baines, St. John’s; H.J. Rush, Wor- 
cester, 

It is generally known that the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity having called for a 
copy of the sermon preached by Dr. 
Pusey, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
on Sunday, the 14th instant, at Christ 
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Church, the same has been transmitted to 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the following 
members of the University have been ap- 
pointed a board to examine the same and 
report on its contents :— 
The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, 
The Rev. Dr. Faussett, Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, 
The Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology, 
The Rev. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of 
Oriel, 
The Rev. Dr. Symons, Warden of 
Wadham, 


UNIVERSITY 


The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ — 


Church. 
* An Exhibition was granted by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths, London, 
at their Court, on Wednesday, the 10th 
inst., to Mr. William Fernyhough, late a 
scholar in the Free Grammar School, 





NEWS, 


J. J. W. Harris, J. Ibbetson, and J. Wool- 
ley, St. John’s; D. Moore, Catherine- 
hall; J. Robinson, Jesus. 

Bachelor inthe Civil Law—W. B. Cald- 
well, Trinity-hall. 

Bachelors of Arts — E. Clifford, J. E. 
Hall, T. B. Locke, and R. H. Podmore, 
Trinity ; H. Shuker, J. H. Sweet, and C. 
Turner, St. John’s; J. Barry, and H. FE. 
H. Mairis, Caius, E. R. Cook, and B. 
Welstead, ‘Trinity-hall ; C, Churton, and 
T. Massey, Catherine-hall. 

The following gentlemen were admitted 
ad-eundem:— P. J. Butt, M.A., Lincoln 
Coll. Oxford; T. Preston, M.A., Exeter 


_ Coll. Oxford. 


Stockport, but now a member of St. Ed- | 


mund Hall, in this university, being the 
first exhibition granted by the governors 
to that school. 

——— 


CAMBRIDGE, 





A pril 29. 

On ‘Thursday last the following gentle- 
men were elected scholars of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege :—Kingdon, Stuart, Holmes, Warren, 
Edwards, Stokes, Richards, Hughes, 
Grant, Blackburn, Knox, Holden, Ren- 
dall, Selwin ; Simson, Chalk, and Templar, 
Westm. scholars. 

The Declamation Prizes have recently 
been adjudged as follows: —English. Ist. 
Bristed, C. 2nd. Richards, J. 3rd. Baker, 
H. W. 
Stuart, F.C, 

May 6. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 

the following Grace passed the senate :— 


Latin. —Ist. Clark, W. G. 2nd. | 


“To allow Dr. Wordsworth, Junior, to | 


take from the University Library, the MS. 


marked D d. 10. 42. under the usual cau- | 


tion.” 

At the same Congregation, a letter from 
F. C. Penrose, B.A. of Magdalene, was 
laid on the Registrar’s table in the senate- 
house, for the inspection of the members 
of the Senate. 
communication as Travelling Bachelor on 
the foundation of Mr. Worts: it contained 
a detailed and elaborate account of the Ca- 
thedral of Bourges, in the province of 
Berri, in France. 


This letter was his official | 


On Thursday last, the Master and Fel- 
lows of Gonville and Caius College, elected 
the Rev. C. Clayton, M.A., from the 
Frankland, to the Stokys’ foundation, and 
C. G. Prowett, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. 
J. R. Crowfoot, M.A. from the Wortley 
to the Frankland Foundation. 

May 13. 

The Norrisian Prize for the best prose 
essay on a sacred subject was yesterday ad- 
judged to the Rev. J. Woolley, M.A., 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, and curate 
of Teversham, in this county— subject, 
** The writings of the New Testament af- 
ford indications that this portion of the 
Sacred Canon was intended to be a com. 
plete record of Apostolical doctrine.” 

General Sir T. M. Brisbane, Bart., 
Hon. M.A., (1833), formerly of Trinity 
College, President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, was on Monday, May 1, 
elected Dean of Faculties in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow for the ensuing year ; vice 
Lord Dunfermline. 

E. R. Pitman, Esq., B.A., scholar of 
Christ’s College, has been elected an As- 
sistant Master in Marlborough school, for 
sons of clergymen and others. 

F. Gell, B.A., of Trinity College, was 
on Wednesday last, elected a foundation 
Fellow of Christ's College. 

On Saturday last, the following gentle- 
men of this University were called to the 
degree of Barrister-at-Law, by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple :—Greenfield, 
B. W. M.A., (B.A., 1832.) Corpus 
Christi; Hue, C. (B.A. 1840), Fellow of 


_ Gonville and Caius ; Laycock, H. S. M.A., 


At the same Congregation, the following | 


degrees were conferred :— 
Masters of Arts—G. H. Hodson, R. P. 
Mate, G. A. Rogers, Trinity ; J. Griffith, 


(B.A. 1837), Clare Hall; Mills, J. H. 
M.A., (B.A. 1837), St. John’s; Spinks, 
Fr. L. M.A., (B.A. 1840), Magdalene; 
Weightman, H. M.A., (B.A. 1840), 
‘Trinity -hall. 

May 20. 


Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 


, the following degrees were conferred ;— 
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Honorary Masters of Arts—Ilon. G. F. | the sale of £250. reduced 34 per cent. an- 


S. Elliot, Trinity, son of the Earl of Minto; 
Hon, W, W. B. Ponsonby, Trinity, son of | 
Viscount Duncannon, | 

Bachelors of Arts — G. J. Boudier, 
King’s; W. B. Watson, J. A. Tulk, and 
R. S. M. Buckingham, Trinity; F. E. 
Tower, C. A. Tryon, and G, Stallard, St. 
John’s ; J. J. Halls, Corpus Christi; T. 
Whitehouse, Sidney Sussex. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

On the recommendation of the Wood- 
wardian ‘Trustees :—To grant to Mr. An- 
stead, of Jesus College, the sum of one 
hundred pounds as a present, for the as- 
sistance which he has afforded towards the 
arrangement of the Geological collection 
during the last two years. 

On the same recommendation :— To 
affix the seal toa power of Attorney for 


| nuities, being part of the stock belonging 


to the Woodwardian Fund. 


May 27. 


Stoney Sussex Cottecr.—On Tuesday 
last the election of a successor to this Mas- 
tership took place, the ceremony commenc- 
ing in the college chapel, (as required by 
the statutes) at the early hour of five in 
the morning. The proceedings were alto- 
gether of a solemn and imposing charac- 
ter; the full chureh service having been 
gone through, a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. S, N. Kingdon, after which the 
sacrament was administered to the elec- 
tors, all of whom were present to the 
number of ten. Shortly before eight 
o'clock it was announced that the election 
had fallen upon the Rev. Robert Phelps, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of the college. 


_-— 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Adams, Rev. G., Farndon R., Northampton, 

Alford, Rev. Henry, Wymeswold V., Leices- 
tershire. 

Ayling, Rev. Henry, St. Mary’s R., Guilford. 

Barney, Rev. J., Charlton Adam V., Somer- 
sbtehive 

Bedingfield, Rev. J., Debenham V., Essex. 

Bowles, Rev. C. B., Woking, V., Surrey. 

Brodie, Rev. P. B., at Down Hatherley, Glou- 


cester. 


Burrowes, Rev. T.R., at Kingstown, near | 


Dublin. 


Chamier, Rev. Wm., at Woodthorp Hall, near | 


Wakefield. 
Duthie, Rev. A. H., Sittingbourne V., Kent. 
Estridge, Rev. H. T., formerly of New Inn 
Hall, Oxon. 
Fosbery, Rev.T.V., at Westcliffe, Isle of Wight. 
Gray, Rev. Chas., Prebend of Chichester. 
Gregory, Rev. Chas., p. c. Sandford, Devon. 
Harper, Rev. H. J. C., Stratfield Mortimer 
V., Berks. 
Heaviside, Rev. J. W. L. East India Coll., 
Haileybury, Herts. 
Hulton, Rev. W. P., at Clifton Lodge, South- 
ampton. 
Laprimaudaye, Rev.C. J., c. of Leyton, Essex. 
Lee, Rev. C., Worcester. 
Leigh, Bev. J. E, A., at Scarlet, Berks. 
Maskell, Rev. Wm., Corscombe R., Dorset. 
Malet, Rev. W. W,, Yardley V., Herts. 
Moore, Rev. J. W., Hordley R., Salop. 


; 


Morgan, Rev.W., p.e. of St. James's, Clitheroe. 


Marray, Rey. D. R., Brampton Brian R. 
Hereford, 





| Parson, Rev. Win. Henry, p. c. of Pirbright, 
Surrey. 

| Pigne, Rev. Henry, Sunbury V. 

- Smith, Rev. W. H., Hinderwell, R., Yorkshire, 

' Sutcliffe, Rev. James, Knockholt, Kent. 

Tenant, Rev. Wm., c. of Castle Bytham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Thompson, Rev. Sir H.,Bart., p. c. of Trinity 
Chapel, Fareham. 

Thorp, Rev. Joho, Summer Town. 

Totton, Rev. W. C., Head Master of Bangor 
School. 

Waltham, Rev. J., Hull V. 

Ward, Rev. James T., Askham V., Westmore- 
Jand, 

Watling, Rev. C. H., Treadington R., Wor- 
cester. 


Withers, Rev. L. B., Tangier Park, Hants, 


Or Daventers—the Lady of 
Baldwin, Rey. Chas. F., Hampton, Middlesex. 
Barlee, Rev. Wm., West Uhiltington R., 

Sussex (twin). 
Broadbent, Rev. C. F., Worfiell V., Salop. 
Brooke, Rev. T. R., c. of Avening, Gloucester. 
Brothers, Rev. J., Ashford, Kent. 
Brown, Rev. M., Tockenham R., Wilts. 
Burgess, Rev. James R., Streatley V., Berks. 
Coventry, Rev. John, c. of Fowey, Cornwall. 
_ Gatety, Rev. Joseph, Bridgewater. 
Gleadowe, Rev. T. L., Frodesley R., Salop. 
Grueber, Rev. Charles S., at Clapham. 
Harward, Rev. J. N., Kemsing w., Seal, V., 


Kent. 

| Hewlett, Rev. Alfred, Astley P., near Man- 
chester. ‘ 

| Hotechkin, Rey. M. C. H., ‘Thimbleby R., 
| Lincoln. 
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Hoxlex, Rev. J., Sherborne. 

liiff, Rev. F., D.D., Head Master of Liverpool 
Institution School. 

Jacobson, Rev. W., Vice-Principal of Magda- 
lene Hall. 

Karslake, Rev. W. H., Measham and Crea- 
combe R., Devon. 

Ramee. Rev. G. H., c. of Budleigh Salterton. 


on. 
Kinsey, Rev. M., Bolas R., Salop. 
Main, Rev. Professor, Royal Naval College, 
Portsmouth. 


Merewether, Very Rev. John, D.D., Dean of 
Hereford. 

Oswell, Rev. H. L., at Tillington, Sussex. 

Portman, Rev. F, B., Staple Fitzpaine R., 
mersetshire. 


Powys, Hon. and Rev., at Warrington, Lanca- 
shire 


Routh, Rev. J. Wm., Tylehurst R., Berkrs 
Sabben, Rev. James, Fulford, Yorkshire. 
Sconce, Rev. R. Knox, Penrith R., Sydney. 
Skrimshire, Rev. H. F. St. Andrew's R., 
Hertford. . 
Stoddart, Rev. W., Repton Priory, Der ny 
Ward, Rev. S. B., Teffont-Ewyas R., Wilts. 
Watson, Rev. J. H., West WrattingV., Camb. 
White, Rev. John T.,Christ’s Hospital, London. 
Wigram, Rev. Joseph, East Tisted R., Hants. 
Wilberforce, Rev. Henry Wm., Anglesey, 
near Gosport. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. C. F. Baker, son of the Rev. C. Bake,, 
r. of Tellisford, Somersetsh., to Louisa Do- 
rothea, second d. of the Rev. T. Heathcote, 
of Shaw Hill House, Wilts. 

Rev. T. Bayly, c. of Eastbourne, Sussex, to 
Sarah, d. a the late Wm. Wilkinson, Esq., 


of Leeds. 


Rev. C, H, Champion, B.A. of Christ Church, | 


Oxon, second son of W. J. Champion, Esq., 
of Danny Park, to Cecil Lydia, second d, of 
J. H. Slater, Esq., of Newick Park. 


Rev. W. H. Charlton, r. of St. George’s, Stam- ° 


form, to Sarah, eld, d. of T. H. Jackson, 
Esq. 

aay Connell, c. of Ashe, Hants, to 
Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late J. Pearson, Esq., 
of Tandridge Hall. 

Rev. W. Cureton, one of the Librarians of the 
British Museum, to Harriet, eld. d. of Edw. 
Biore, Esq., of Manchester-square, 

Rev. J. Dalton, r. of St. Issells, to Caroline, 
d. of the late W. Humphreys, Esq., of Pem- 
broke. 

Rev. W. B, Delmar, r. of Elmstone, Kent, to 
Augusta Mary, eld. d. of the late I. J. 
Peirce, sq. 

Rev. W. E. L, Faulkner, p.c. of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, to Mary Ann, eld. d. of the late 
T. Meymott, Esq. 


Rev. Phillip Hale, c.of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, | 


to Mary, y. d. of G. Blyth, Esq., of Chelsea. 
Rey. John Herbert, c. of Creaton, North- 

amptonshire, to Mary Crane, eld. d. of Mr. 

Powell, of Grove Villa, near Worcester. 
Rev. Wickham M. Hesketh, M.A., of Trinity 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


Rev. C. W. Holbech, v. of vein y gt yw 
wicksh., to Laura Harriet, second d. of the 
late J. Armytage, YY 

Rev. G. Hornsby, c. of Sedgefield, Durham, 
to Anne, eld. d. of the late J. Wilson, Esq., 
of Cumberland. 

Rev. S. Johnson, p. c. of Atherton, Lancashire, 
to Elizabeth Jane, fifth d. of the late S. 
Jenkins, Esq., of Beachley, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. N. Keymer, Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, Hertford, to Fanny Elizabeth, only 
d. of the late T. Colbeck, Esq. 

Rev. F. Kirkpatrick, Incumbent of Tunstead, 
ep eat to Anne, second d. of Mr. Wm. 

x. 

Rev. John Langworthy, of Magdalene Hall, to 
Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late Capt. Howell, 
R, N,, of Bath, 

Rev. J. Loft, r. of Wyham, to Frances Jane, 
y. d. of the late S. Robson, Esq., of Cadeby. 

Rev. F. P. Lowe, of Saltfleetby, All Saints, 
Lincolnshire, to Helen, second d. of J. M. 
Leake, Esq., of Thorpe Hall. 

Rev. J. Marriott, c. of Bradfield, Berks, to 
Elizabeth, d. of the late Rev. H. Stevens. 
Rev. G. K. Morrell, D.C.L., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, to Anna Letitia, y. d. of the 

late D. Powell, Esq., of Loughton. 

Rev. A. A. Onslow, v. of Claverdon, War- 
wicksh. to Harriet, d. of the late S. Mar- 
shall, Esq. 

Rev. J. Paley, second son of the Rev. James 
Paley, v. of Laycock, Wilts, to Emily Anne, 
eld. d. of Capt. F. W. Rooke, R.N., of 
Lackham House, Wilts. 

Rev. W.H.Pillans, r. of Himley, Staffordsh., to 
Louisa Jemima, eld, d. of the Rev. H. Card, 
D.D., v. of Great Malvern. 

Rev. R. V. Pryor, r. of Spetisbury, Dorset, to 
Juliana, y. d. of J. Izard Pryor, Esq., of 
Clay Hall, Hertfordshire. 

Rev. J. Pryor, M.A., of University College, to 
Anna, y. d. of the late Wm. Ravenhill, Esq., 
of Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T. Ridley, M.A., c. of Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, to Margaret, y.d. of the late 
W. Curry, Esq., of North Shields. 


_ Rev. Edward Rolles, M.A., of Pembroke Col- 


lege, son of the late Admiral Rolles, to 

Augusta Sarah, second d. of A. Devonsher, 

ieee of Kilshaneck, Ireland. 

Rev. W. H. Ross, c. of All Souls’ Church, 
Langham-place, London, to Frances Louisa, 
d. of the late H. Peterson, Esq.,of Wakefield. 

Rev. W. Langstone Scott, c. of St. Giles, 
Northampton, to Mary Anne, eld. d. of H. 
Terry, Esq. ‘ 

Rev. C. Tower, r. of Chilmark, Wilts, to 
Ellen Frances, fourth d. of W. C. Marsh, 
Esq., of Parkhall, Essex. ’ 

Rev. 4. B. Turner, c. of Hathersage, Derby- 
To “4 Ann, only daughter of Mr. H. King, 
of Hull. 


| Rev. F. C. Viret, c. of Ogborne St. George, 


Hall, Camb. to Georgiana, eld. d. of Capt, 


S. Moore, late of her Majesty’s 78th Reg. 





Wilts, to Caroline Anne, widow of M. A. 
de Marcos, Esq., of Guayaquil, South Ame- 
rica. 
Rev. W. Wheeler, Fellow of Magdalene Coll., 
to Sybilla, widow of A. H. Powlett Thomp- 
son, Esq., of Austin Friars, 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. B, Ellis, incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Burslem, 

Rev, A. Hepworth, rector of Ingoldes- 
thorpe, Norfolk, a hundred sovereigns, a 
handsome silver salver, and a pocket com- 
munion-service, presented by his late con- 
gregation of St. Luke’s, Chorlton.upon- 
Mediock. 

The Rev. William Carter Moore, of 
St. John’s College, and late curate of 
Barton on Humber, was presented, after 
his farewell sermon on Easter Sunday, with 
a silver communion-service and an elegant 
book of Common Prayer, for the zeal and 
eloquence he has displayed in his minis- 
terial duties. 

Rev. T. J. Rawson, curate of Chester- 
field. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


On the occasion of the visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Bedford, at Ampthill and 
Bedford, the Rev. J. Rodwell, secretary 
to the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of additional Curates in Populous 
Places, was introduced by the archdeacon 
to the clergy. Mr. R. entered at some 
length into the statistical details with re- 
ference to the disproportion between the 
parochial clergy and the population in the 
districts of the country, and especially in 
the manufacturing towns, which proved 
the urgent necessity for an immediate in- 
crease to the number of curates. The 
society also contemplated the endowment 
of poor benefices, to sixteen of which as- 
sistance had already been extended, He 
begged to inform the meeting that an asso- 
ciation for the archdeaconry of Bedford 
had been formed in aid of the society’s 
objects, the rural deans, and all subscribing 
clergymen forming the committee ; and 
~ that the Rev. J. H. B. Mountain and the 
Rev. H. J. Rose had kindly consented to 
act as treasurer and secretary. Arrange- 
ments were then made with the rural 
deans, who were present, by which further 
information upon the objects, principles, 
and wants of the society will be trans- 
mitted to the incumbents of the several 
parishes of the archdeaconry in the summer 
of the present year, Subscriptions were 





received from the Rev. J. H. B. Mountain, 
Rey. H. J. Rose, Rev. W. Airey, Rev. J. 
Chapman, Rev, C. C. B. Pownall, Rev. 
J.J, Goodall, Rev. J. T. Day, Rev. J. W. 
Chalk, — Clerk, Esq., and extensive pro- 
mises of support received from others of 
the clergy. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The new district and military church, 
at Windsor, the first stone of which was 
laid by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
in April, 1842, has just been completed, 
with the exception of the internal fittings; 
the sum already expended, raised by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, amounted to 55001, ; 
the sum of 35001. more being required for 
its internal fittings, Mr. Trant, who had 
pen made a donation of 1001. has 

andsomely offered to the committee to 
advance the whole sum of 35001, without 
interest, to effect its completion by the ist 
of next October; the liberal offer has, of 
course, been gratefully accepted by the 
committee ; the whole of the floor of the 
building is intended for the use of the two 
regiments in garrison at Windsor, where 
there is now no accommodation for the 
troops at any of the places for divine wor- 
ship in the town. Mr. T. Adams, the 
churchwarden of Windsor, has received an 
anonymous letter, containing eight 10/, and 
four 5/. notes, to the following effect :— 
‘* A simple tradesmen of Windsor, in the 
hope that others will follow the example, 
begs to inclose Mr, T. Adams 100/, in aid 
of the fund for completing the new 
church.” The writer of the letter is un- 
known, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ~ 

Eron Cottece.—The number of pupils 
now at this ancient institution is greater 
than ever before known, the entries of 
scholarg at the termination of the Easter 
vacation amounting to upwards of 700, 
Since 1836, there bas been a gradual and 
progressive increase in the number of 
scholars, as follows:—In that year there 
were 444; in 1837, 472; in 1838, 522; 
in 1839, 560; in 1840, 593; in 1841, 
635; in 184%, 659; and this year, at 

Easter, the number above stated. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
The model of the statue of the late Very 
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Rev. Dr. Wood, Master of St. Jobn’s 
College, Cumbridge, has been placed in 
the ante-chapel of the college, for the 
purpose of a site being selected for the 
statue itself, which will be transferred to 
its final destination on the closing of the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in July. 
The artist receives for bis work one thou - 
sand guineas, subscribed by members of 
the college. 
CHESHIRE. 


Ruwconn.—On the 11th May the foun- 
dation-stone of a new church, to be dedi- 
cated to All Saints, in the township of 
Thelwall and parish of Runcorn, was laid 
by Wm. Nicholson, Esq., the patron and 
lord of the manor, who has given a plot of 
land for the purpose. It will be in the 
early English style of architecture, and the 
whole of the seats in the interior are to 
consist of open benches. 

The foundation.stone of a new ‘church 
(St. Paul's) was laid at Macclesfield, on 
Faster ‘Tuesday, by the Rev. John Thorny- 
croft, rural dean (a contributor of 500/.) 
The church is to be Gothic, with spire ; 
the seats are to be on the floor for 852; a 
gallery may he built in the west-end for 
250 more. The sum raised is 34001,, with 
grants; and the sum wanted is 4600l. 
The population to be assigned about 7000. 
The building is rapidly proceeding on the 
faith of the repetition of subscriptions next 
year. 

CORNWALL, 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
contributed 15/, towards the erection of 
National Schools in the parish of Moor- 
winstow. 

DERBYSHIRE, 


Re-orprxinc or tHe Panrisu Cuvurcn, 
Curstenrieto.—This ancient structure, 
after having been closed for a considerable 
time for repewing and repairs, is re-opened 
for divine worship. One of the chief fea- 
tures in the restoration is the appropria- 
tion of the ground-floor as free sittings, 
which will contain eight hundred and fifty 
persons, The Lord Bishop of Hereford 
preached an admirable sermon on the occa- 
sion. 

DEVONSHIRE. 


Woopnurny.—Miss Pidsley, of Green- 
dale, has undertaken to build and endow a 
church at Woodbury Salterton, a remote 
district of this parish, 

The Hon. and Rev. C, L, Courtenay, 
vicar of Broadclist, Exeter, preached bis 
farewell sermon to a full congregation on 
Sunday, the 2ist May, selecting for his 
text Deut. iv. 39,40. The hon. and rey. 
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gentleman was much affected, as well as 

the congregation. He left on the follow- 

ing Tuesday for London, to enter upon bis 

duties as chaplain to the Queen. 
DURHAM. 

The Lord Bishop of Durbam has con- 
tributed, through the rector of Gateshead, 
twenty-five guineas, in aid of the families 
of those who perished by the recent explo- 
sion at Wreckington, 

Mrs. Pemberton, of Sherburn Hall, re- 
lict of the late John Pemberton, Esq., has 
intimated to the warden of the University 
of Durbam her intention, ip furtherance of 
ber late husband’s wishes, to found one fel- 
lowship and two scholarships in that 
University. 

Cuurcu Missionary Sociery.—Meet- 
ings of this Society were recently held at 
the following places :—At Middleham, on 
Monday, the 8th May, in the afternoon 
and evening, when upwards of 191. were 
collected ; at Reeth on Tuesday evening, 
collection 3/. 4s. 4d.; the same evening at 
Hawes, 7/.; at Richmond on Wednesday 
evening, the Rev. Robert Meek, rector, in 
the chair. This last meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. T. Holme, Rev. J. Phillips, 
Rev. C. Collins, Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, 
missionary from Bardwan, Northern India, 
Rev. J. Selkirk, missionary from Ceylon, 
and the Rev. C, Hodgson, secretary to the 
parent society. ‘The following gentlemen 
were observed on the platform :—The 
Rev, J. B. Birtwhistle, secretary, Rev. 
G. T. Driffield, Rev. T. W. Robson, 
Rev. J. Tate, Rev. J. Close, Captain 
Yeoman, P. T. Browne, Esq., and Mr. J. 
C. Thompson, treasurer. The attendance 
was numerous and respectable, and the 
collection amounted to 171. 3s, 7d., and in 
addition the treasurer received 11. and 
1/, 1s. from two anonymous friends, for 
missions toChina. On Saturday evening, 
a juvenile meeting was beld at the Misses 
Bell’s seminary, when 3l. 3s, 5d. was col- 
lected. On Thursday evening, a meeting 
was held at Kirbyhill, and 21. 14s, 8d. was 
collected; at Askrigg the same evening, 
vl. 10s.; on Friday evening, at Watlass, 
2]. 10s.; at Fingall, on Sunday last, 7/. ; 
West Witton, 8/.; and East Witton, 6/, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol bas given 50l. towards building 
the new church at Lower Cam, in the 
county of Gloucester, and 50/. towards re- 
building the chapel at Northwick, near 
Bristol. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Dr. Warneford bas contributed the 

liberal sum of 20/, towards the erection of 
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a residence for the Perpetual Curate of 
Curdridge, near Botley. 

Romsey.—A new font has within a few 
days been placed in the chancel-end of the 
Abbey Church, in part of the space left 
unoccupied by the recent removal of the 
pulpit and desk. The font is of stone, of 
chaste design, in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the church ; and itis understood 
that the rite of baptism is in future to be 
publicly administered on stated Sundays. 
For the font, in addition to the late im- 
provements in the eastern portion of the 
noble pile, the parish is indebted to the 
Vicar, the Hon, and Rev, Gerard T. Noel, 

Rixcwoop Atms-nouses.—On Tuesday, 
May 16, the ceremony of laying the foun- 
dation-stone of six alms-houses, intended 
to be built at Ringwood, took place. Itis 
through the munificence of the late Mr. 
Cluck, for many years an inhabitant of the 
town, that this valuable addition will be 
made to the local charities. This gentle- 
man left upwards of eleven thousand pounds 
for benevolent purposes, two thousand of 
which are devoted to the erection of these 
alms-houses. They will be built strictly 
in the domestic English style of architec- 
ture, and include buttressed porches, mas- 
sive mullioned windows, gables, and orna- 
mental chimney-shafts of varied and antique 
design. ‘The materials used, red and blue 
bricks for the walls, and Bath stone for all 
details, will considerably add to the pic- 
turesque effect of the whole. The archi- 
tect under whose superintendence these 
works are proceeding is Mr. Frederick 
Francis, of London. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

On Monday se’ennight the first stone of 
the New Church of New Radnor, was laid, 
with the appropriate observances, by the 
lady of Sir William Cockburn, Bart, resi- 
dents in the parish, and whose charity and 
benevolence, as well as instructive example, 
contribute to the best interests of the place. 
A more impressive and gratifying spectacle 
has rarely ever been witnessed, ‘The cen- 
tral and principal street of New Radnor 
was crowded with the inhabitants in their 
Sunday attire, The procession was headed 
by the children of the schools, then came 
the cburch-building committee, the archi- 
tect, the builder, the overseers, and the 
churchwarden, Next, the rector, and then 
Lady Cockburn and her family, accom- 
panied by Richard Price, Esq., M.P. for 
the borough, followed by a large proportion 
of the residents in and about New Radnor, 
and forming a very extended retinue. The 
site of the church is peculiarly pictu- 
resque, and commands an extensive and 
charming view over the subjacent coun- 
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try. On arriving, the school children 
were ranged on either side of the stone, 
and the rest of the procession, together 
with the New Radnor Choir, surrounded 
the space to be occupied by those more 
immediately to be employed in the cere- 
mony. ‘The rector commenced by a brief 
appeal to the surrounding assemblage, 
to acknowledge the Divine Blessing in the 
promotion of the undertaking, so far as it 
had gone, and to supplicate the same gra- 
cious aid and protection in its progress, 
He proceeded to offer up their united 
prayers in the words of appropriate collects 
from the Church liturgy. These were suc- 
ceeded by the singing of the old 100th 
Psalm. Then followed the ceremony of 
laying the stone, with the usual obser- 
vances—a bottle containing a parchment, 
on which was inscribed with illuminated 
letters, the record of the occasion, and 
some coins of the present reign, having 
been first deposited in the centre, and the 
plate placed over it by two of the sons 
of Sir William, After the ceremony, the 
procession left the ground to witness the 
gratifying sightof a distribution of refresh- 
ments to the school children, who were re- 
galed by the rector’s bounty, whilst the 
numerous workmen of the church, and 
members of the choir were provided with 
an excellent dinner at the King’s Arms, by 
the munificence of Sir William Cockburn, 
The church promises to be a pattern 
worthy of imitation, It is of the early 
English style, to which it is accurately 
conformable, The colour and quality of 
the stone of which it is built are exceed- 
ingly good. It bas an apsis of three sides, 
resembling the beautiful specimen at Mad- 
ley, and we have heard that it is intended 
to decorate the windows with stained glass, 
the floor with the ancient encaustic tiles, 
and the seat ends with the carved finials, 
now so easily to be obtained by means of 
Braithwaite s patent, and which give such 
an admirable effect to such buildings.— 
Hereford Journal, May 3, : 
KENT. 

Society ror tue PRopaGaTIoN OF THE 
Gosprt.—The following is a copy of the 
pastoral letter addressed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the clergy of his diocese, 
in bebalf of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospely — 

** Reverend Sir—The appeal transmitted 
herewith will inform you of the difficulties 
in which the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is likely to 
be involved, by the inadequacy of its pe- 
cuniary resources. The spiritual necessities 
of our foreign possessions are, in a great 
measure, supplied by the agency of this 
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most useful Society, which, under the di- 
rection of a gracious Providence, is mainly 
instrumental in affording, both to colonists 
and natives, the inestimable blessings of 
religious instruction and pastoral care. 
With a view of meeting these necessities, 
which are “ee er I as population 


increases, the Society bas lately enlarged 
its expenditure to an amount so far ex- 
ceeding its present revenues, as to make it 
impossible that, without some material 
addition to its funds, it should extend its 
onerations, or even continue them on their 
owe scale, If the first of these appre- 

ensions should be realized, the Society 
could not avail itself of the opening, 
which may justly be regarded as providen- 
tial, for the diffusion of the Gospel in the 
vast empire of China ; if it should be com- 
pelled to contract its operations, a number 
of clergymen engaged in its service, and 
having no other dependence, would be de- 
prived of the means of subsistence for 
themselves, their wives, and their families ; 
their churches would be left without minis- 
ters, and their congregations abandoned to 
the grossest ignorance. At this season 
much is required, and much may be done, 
by activity and earnestness, in the per- 
formance of a duty peculiarly incumbent 
upon us, to avert such a calamity, and turn 
to account the opportunity, which, if now 
neglected, may never return, 

“ ] therefore most earnestly entreat you 
to exert to the utmost your influence to 
procure for the Society the permanent 
means of fulfilling its engagements, and 

ursuing the course which lies open before 
it. Donations will of course be acceptable ; 
but the perpetuity of the Society’s opera- 
tions will be most effectually secured by 
periodical collections and annual subscrip- 
tions; and there are few, | conceive, who, 
if the case were brought fully before them, 
would not be desirous of expressing their 
gratitude for blessings freely received, by 
imparting those blessings to others, of 
claiming a share in the privilege of pro- 
moting,as fellow-workers with Christ, the 
honour of God, and the salvation of their 
fellow-creatures. 

‘* | remain, Reverend Sir, 
‘* your fuithful servant, 
“W. Canruar.” 


LANCASHIRE. 


Invenpep New Cuurcnrs at Ocpnam, 
—The population of the parish and bo- 
rough of Oldham was, in 1841, 60,448, 
and yet there are only six churches to 
supply spiritual instruction to this vast 
mass of human beings; the consequence 
is, tbat however active or well disposed 
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the clergymen may be, an immense num- 
ber of the poor are compelled to remain 
unvisited by their respective pastors, and 
thus thousands are rendered inevitably 
destitute of any religious education, minis- 
terial advice, or provident relief, The 
Rev. Thos. Lowe, B.A., the incumbent of 
Oldham, and a number of his friends, are 
exerting themselves in a most laudable 
manner, to procure sufficient funds to erect 
two new churches, The present church 
accommodation is only 5700 sittings, A 
committee bas been appointed to superin- 
tend the erection of the two projected 
churches, The bishop of the diocese bas 
been the means of procuring a contribution 
of 750/. to the first church, and the Rev. 
Chancellor Raikes bas subscribed 501. ; 
nearly 20001. have been already subscribed 
for the purpose, Sites of land for the in- 
tended structures have been presented, 
free of cost, by Miss Currer, of Eshton, 
near Skipton, and Kay Clegg, Esq., soli- 
citor, of Oldham, The total sum required 
is 4300/. Vhe- new churches are to con- 
tain 1,800 sittings, one balf of which will 
be free. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager bas 
given 10/. towards the intended parsonage 
tor the district of Harpurhey and Moston. 
Amongst the other contributors appear 
the Lord Bisbop of the Diocese, the Wor- 
sbipful the Chancellor, and the Hon, and 
Rev, the Dean of Manchester. 

Stretton, near Warrincton.—The 
church at this place bas just been re- 
opened for divine worsbip, after having 
undergone considerable repairs ; altera- 
‘tions have also been made in re-seating 
the pews, more free seats bave been added, 
and the church thoroughly renovated. I'wo 
excellent sermons were preached to a very 
large and respectable congregation, by the 
Rev. Richard Greenall, M.A. 

The corner-stone of a new church, in the 
township of Cheetham, was laid on the 
12th of May, by J. C. Harter, Esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Lixcotx,—The works in restoration of 
Lincoln Minster, which bave of late years 
been so extensively and judiciously con- 
ducted under the direction of the Dean 
and Chapter, are, this spring, directed to 
the renovation of the broad tower; scaf- 
folds are now affixed on the south side of 
that beautiful shaft, for the restoration of 
such of the carved ornaments as have 
yielded to the hand of time. — Boston 
Herald. 

The Marquis of Exeter bas presented 
the liberal sum of 300/. towards the re- 
pewing of St. Martin’s church, Lincoln. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

_ The annual general court of rietors 
of King’s College was recently Feld in the 
theatre attached, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury presiding, supported by the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, Rev. 
Archdeacon Lonsdale, Lords Dartmouth, 
Radstock, and Howe, and the Revs. A. P. 
Perceval and J. S. Brewer, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Sir W. Cotton, Professor Browne, 
H. Pownal, Esq., &c. The report stated 
the total number of students in the several 
classes to be 868, being a considerable 
increase over the preceding year, and up- 
wards of 12,428 patients entered on the 
books of the hospital; the receipts dur- 
ing the past year amounted to 20,369/., 
and the expenditure to 19,3001, leaving 
a balance of 902/. Henry Pownal, Esq., 
was elected a member of the council in 
the place of E. H. Locker, Esq., who re- 
signed, from ill health; the treasurer and 
other officers having been elected, thanks 
were voted to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the continued success of the insti. 
tution, adding, be should always be ready 
to promote the prosperity of the college. 

Society For THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gospe. 1x Foreign Parts.—On the 19th 
of May, the 142nd anniversary of the 
above society, which was incorporated by 
King William III., in 1701, for the pur- 
pose of ‘* maintaining clergymen and pro- 
viding for the worship of God in the plan- 
tations, colonies, and factories of England, 
beyond the seas, and for the propagation of 
the Gospel in those parts,”’ was celebrated 
by the usual annual performance of divine 
worsbip in St. Paul's Cathedral, when an 
eloquent sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Norwich, from the 6th chapter 
of ist Corinthians, 6th verse. Previous 
to the sermon, there was a full musical 
service, and several occasional anthems 
and choruses were sung in most beautiful 
style, by a double choir, There was a 
great number of the highest dignitaries of 
the church, as well as other clergymen, 
present. Amongst the former were the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh, 
the Bishops of London, Oxford, Bangor, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Worcester, &c, &c, 
Amongst the laymen were, the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, Aldermen Sir C. Hunter, Sir 
G. Carrol, Lucas, . ohnson, Gibbs, &c. 
After the service, a collection was made, 
which amounted to 1181. 

The Marquis of Westminster bas con- 
tributed 500/, towards the fund for pur- 
chasing an organ to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Church, Wilton Crescent, Knightsbridge. 

The annual meeting of the Church Mis- 


sionary Society was recently held at Exeter 
Hall, the Earl of Chichester in the chair; 
the income of the past year was stated to 
exceed 115,000/.; an unknown individual 
bad presented 6000/, for the mission in 
China, 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Mendicity was 
held on the 6th of May, at the society's 
rooms, Red Lion Square, the Earl of Gros- 
venor presiding, supported by the Earl of 
Eldon, the Marquis of Downsbire, Lords 
Lovaine, Radstock, Teignmouth, and Skel. 
mersdale, Sir E. Cust, Sir E. Boileau, 
H. G. Knight, Esq., M.P., W. Tooke, 
Esq., &e.; the report stated that 38,853 
cases of mendicity had been received 
during the past year, 128,914 meals given, 
6609 persons employed in breaking stones, 
grinding corn, or picking oakum, and 4773 
begging letters examined, being nearly 
400 less than the preceding year, and 
40001. paid by private charity through the 
office, in the last two years, for the relief 
of such applicants on the recommendation 
of the society; the balance-sheet gives 
65761, of which 14642. has been invested. 
The report was unanimously adopted, va- 
rious resolutions connected with the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the society were 
agreed to, and after thanks to the noble 
chairman, the meeting separated. 

The Bishop of London, on the 8th of 
May, after the confirmation at St. Maryle- 
bone, gave strict injunctions respecting 
the reading of the prayer for the church 
militant, and directed tlat the minister, 
and not the clerk, should give out the 
psalms to be sung. ‘The surplice question 
is still an open one; as he did not insist 
on the surplice being used in the pulpit, 
the clergy are at liberty to act as they 
please in this respect.—Globe, 

Ata special meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, on ‘Tues- 
day, the 9th of May, the Rev. George H. 
Fagan, M.A., was, on the recommendation 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the president, unanimously elected 
assistant secretary of the society. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury bas con- 
ferred the degree of Master of Arts on the 
Rev. Joseph Ditcher, official of the Arch- 
deaconry of Wells. 

The new church at Paddington was con- 
secrated on Saturday, May 13th, by the 
Bishop of London, and on the following 
Sunday, was formally opened for divine 
service, when it was attended by overflow- 
ing congregations. ; 

The Rev, J. Endell Tyler, B.D., rector 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London, in- 
tends raising a fund for the erection ofa 
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new church ia this densely populated pa- 
rish, The site which bas been selected by 
the rev. gentleman is in the line of the new 
street which will lead from Bedford-square 
to Waterloo-bridge. At the last meeting 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the sum of 150/. was granted 
towards the erection of this church, which 
will be perfectly free. 

Tue Temrie Cuuncn,.—tbe very neces- 
sary addition of a font has recently been 
made to the Temple Church, which is 
ylaced on the south side of the entrance 
in the Round church, Itiscut out of one 
fine block of Caen stone, after a beautiful 
example in Alphington Church, near 
Exeter. Its form is circular, narrowing 
towards the base. ‘The middle and lower 
part consists of interlaced arcles, springing 
from twelve columns in low relief. The 
upper portion basa rich continuous flowing 
frieze, containing twelve compartments, 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has given 100/. to the London Hiber- 
nian Society, in aid of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for lreland. 

Ata petty sessions, held on Thursday, 
May 17, at Hackney, several hundred de. 
faulters were summoned for non-payment 
of church-rates. The attendance on the 
part of objectors “ on principle’ * was less 
numerous than usual. Some few begged 
to be excused on the ground that the rate 
was ‘‘illegal ;” others that it was “ anti- 
scriptural ;” others that it was ** unchris- 
tian ;’’ and one gentleman, because it was 
‘“‘unneighbourly.” ‘The objectors were 
treated with courtesy by the magistrates, 


but their objections generally disposed of 


ina very summary way. A novel case 
brought before the bench was that of the 
Rector of the parish, the Rev, T. O. 
Goodchild, who bad declined payment on 
the ground that his liability to repair the 
chancel exempted bim from cbhurch-rate. 
lt appeared, however, that although legally 
responsible, the parish had never required 
bim to repair, and until the responsibility 
was actually thrown upon him, the magis- 
trates were of opinion that he was bound 
to pay his church-rate. 

Coronirat Cuurcu Society.—OnWed- 
nesday, May 3, the annual general meeting 
of the members of this society was beld at 
Exeter Hall: Capt. Sir E. Parry, in the 
chair. The lay secretary, Capt. Cottle, 
read the report. 

Prayenr-Boox anp Homtry Sociery.— 
On Thursday, May 4, the thirty-first an- 
niversary meeting of this Society was held 
at the Queen's Concert Room, Hanover- 
square, the Right Hon. Lord Bexley in the 
chair. The Rey. C. Dolman, M.A., mi- 
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nister of St. Mark’s Church, Pentonville, 
read the report, which stated, that when 
the Prayer-book and Homily Society was 
established, it was resolved that one of its 
fundamental laws should provide for the 
circulation of the formularies of the united 
church of England and Ireland, without 
note or comment, particularly amongst the 
seamen of the royal navy and merchant- 
service. In the year 1824, it was sug- 
gested to the committee, that by means ‘of 
agents employed under their immediate 
superintendence, who should act onan ag- 
gressive system, a large distribution of 
books might be effected, if sold at a re- 
duced price. The suggestion was acted 
upon, and a large number of prayer-books 
and select homilies had been distributed 
amongst the seamen visited. The books 
had been inmostcases received with eager- 
ness and thankfulness. In the port of Lon- 
don, during the past year, there had been 
3995 ships and other vessels visited or revi- 
sited ; on board these vessels 1252 English 
prayer- -books, and 35 in foreign languages, 
and five books of homilies, had been sold 
to seamen at reduced prices; 607 copies 
of a book of select homilies and 4102 ho- 
mily tracts had been supplied to the ships 
gratuitously, making a grand total of 
41,545 visited or revisited in the port of 
London only, and of 24,938 books of Com- 
mon-prayer, and of 267 books of homilies, 
disposed of in a similar manner. Also 
during the last five years, about 1000 co- 
pies of a book of family prayers, and 
16,468 copies of a book of select homilies 
had been supplied to sbips gratuitously. 
A great moral change in the character of 
the seamen had been effected. ‘Transla- 
tions of prayer-books and homilies had 
been made into Welsh, Manx, Irish, 
Dutch, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Flemish, Chinese, and up- 
wards of twenty other languages. The fo- 
reign operations of the society bad been 
successful. The totalamount of receipts 
for the present year had been 25901. 19s. 6d., 
including a legacy of 250/. from the Rev. 
John Natt, B.D., vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, 
London ; the expenditure, 26091. 11s. 2d., 
leaving a balance of 68/. 11s. Gd. due to 
the treasurer. 

Society ror PromotinG CuristTIaNniry 
AMONGST THE Jrws.—The thirty-fourth 
annual meeting was held on Friday, May 5, 
at Exeter Hall. The chairman addressed 
the meeting at some length in support of 
the peculiar claims which the Jews had 
upon our philanthropy. With reference 
to the appointment of a bishop to Jeru- 
salem, he deplored that there should have 
been found a single individual in either o 
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the legislative assemblies of this country 
who could treat so sacred a subject with 
levity ; that individual, however, met with 
bis rebuke, and, severe as it was, it was 
not unmerited, both from the right hon. 
baronet at the head of the government, 
and from Lord Palmerston, who had al- 
ways been a firm friend of this institution, 
The society bad received a gift of 50/, 
presented, as the donor stated, in conse- 
quence of the speech of the bon. and 
learned gentleman to whom he bad re- 
ferred. The Rev. W. Ayerst read the 
report of the committee, It stated that 
the number of conversions had been much 
greater during the past than any preceding 
year, and seven fresh missionaries had 
been appointed to foreign countries. The 
subscriptions and donations amounted to 
25,0661., being an increase of S601. over 
those of the year preceding. The Society 
had issued during the year 1850 Hebrew 
bibles, 2056 Hebrew copies of the New 
Testament, 3023 copies of the book of 
Common Prayer, with large numbers of 
the Pentateuch, and a variety of tracts. 
The society’s missions bad been most suc- 
cessful in Jerusalem, Beyrout, Hebron, 
Smyrna, Poland,Cracow, Prussian Poland, 
Berlin, Konigsberg, Frankfort, Brussels, 
Holland, and Strasburg. Missionaries, how- 
ever, are still required in Russia, Austria, 
Persia, the north coast of Africa, China, 
America, and New South Wales. The 
mission in London, and the Hebrew col- 
lege, were likewise in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The King of Prussia has presented 
the society with a donation of 100/., and 
had become an annual subscriber of 25/. 
Lord Ashley and several ministers and 
gentlemen afterwards addressed the meet- 
ing. 

Nationa Socrety ror PROMOTING THE 
EpvucaTion oF THE Poor.—The general an- 
nual meeting of the National Society for 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church was 
held on Wednesday, May 17,in the Central 
School-rooms, Sanctuary, Westminster.— 
Immediately after his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had taken the chair, the ex- 
amination of the children was commenced, 
About thirty-six girls and as many boys, 
whose ages varied from seven to fourteen 
years, were severally examined in the holy 
Scriptures, English grammar, etymology, 
chureh catechism, geography, arithmetic, 
scriptural and English history, &c. A va- 
riety of specimens of needlework, which 
were exhibited to the inspection of the 
ladies, very creditably manifested the pro- 
gress made by the female pupils. Ex- 
tremely difficult questions were put to the 
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children in bistory &e., and answered with 
the utmost accuracy. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, who interrogated them upon serip- 
tural history, repeatedly, during the course 
of the examination, expressed his satistac- 
tion at their correct and prompt answers, 
their mode of speaking, and the admirable 
facility with which they quoted passages 
from the Scriptures, 

His Grace, the chairman, addressing the 
teachers, expressed his admiration and 
approval of the discipline and system of 
education adopted. The result of the ex- 
amination of the children was bighly in- 
teresting and satisfactory. 

The secretary then proceeded to read 
the report, which, amongst other particu- 
lars, stated that events (disturbances in 
the manufacturing districts) occurred in 
the course of last year, which most alarm- 
ingly directed public attention to the reli- 
gious education of the poor, as the great 
and only safe bulwark of social order; 
that with a view to ascertain, at such a 
crisis, how far the influence of the church 
and church schools had been beneficially 
exerted in support of law and order, an 
inquiry was set on foot by means of a cir- 
cular, The number of answers received 
was about 150, all from different writers, 
and all tending to the same conclusion, 
namely, that the effect of the education, 
whether in Sunday or daily schools, was 
salutary in proportion to its completeness ; 
and that wherever the means of church 
instruction was best provided, there the 
efforts of the disaffected were least suc- 
cessful; that in whatever districts church 
principles predominated, no outbreak took 
place, however grievous the privations of 
the people, except in cases where the 
rightly disposed inhabitants were over- 
powered by agitators from a distance, 
Other communications stated that the late 
disturbances would not have occurred bad 
the spiritual wants of the people been pre- 
viously attended to; that such disturb- 
ances would occur again and again, per- 
haps annually, until further and more ex- 
tensive measures for the religious benefit 
of the poor were applied; that the rioters 
in the late outbreak were not churchmen, 
as might be proved by an-inquiry through 
the chaplains of the county gaols; that 
those trained up in church schools, by their 
adherence to their country’s laws and in- 
stitutions, stopped the torrent of disorder ; 
that none of those belonging to the national 
schools joined in or approved of the late 
agitation, although nearly all of them 
worked in factories, and were: suffering 
many privations; that among the youth- 
ful mob, not one pupil out of 1200 be- 
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longing to the national schools could be 
discovered, although the attention of the 
teachers had been specially directed to 


the subject. The whole sum expended 
this year in grants of all kinds, including 
those of factory schools, was 11,9861. ; the 
number of cases, 259; and of sc holars pro- 

vided for, 42,919. The greater part of the 
grants were voted in small sums to pa- 
rishes in the country. In many instances, 
the representations of educational desti- 
tution were most disheartening; and the 
committee regretted that, from want of 
funds, they bad, more frequently than in 
any previous year, been under the painful 
necessity of allowing plans for the instruc- 
tion of the people, after baving made some 
progress, to be abandoned, ‘The commit- 
tee considered it surprising that members 
of the church, of all ranks and parties, did 
not come forward simultaneously and libe- 
rally to their support—it being well known 
that their only object was to call forth the 
largest amount of local exertion, to diffuse 
as widely as possible scriptural and moral 
instruction, based upon the liturgy and 
catechism of the church, and to maintain 
the legitimate influence of each pastor in 
bis own parish, as well as of each bishop 
in bisown diocese. 

The Bishop of St. David’s moved the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Lord Radstock. 

Lord Calthorpe proposed the next reso- 
lution, purporting to approve of the pro- 
gress made by the diocesan and district 
boards in the establishment of training 
schools ; which was seconded by the Rey, 
J. Anderson ,of Brighton, and unanimously 
adopted, 

The Bishop of Bangor, in very laudatory 
terms, proposed a resolution of thanks to 
Mr. Joshua Watson, who bad, with great 
advantage to the National Society, dis- 
charged the duties of treasurer during a 
period of thirty-two years. 

Mr. W. Cotton seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, his Grace 
the chairman baving expressed bis cordial 
approval of it. 

On the motion of Lord Sandon, seconded 
by the Bishop of Chester, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for the interest he bad always taken 
in the success of the Society, and for his 
condescension in presiding upon that occa- 
sion. 

His Grace having acknowledged the 
compliment, and expressed his approval 
of the society and its general utility, the 
meeting separated shortly before five 
o'clock. 


The late Dr. Ireland, Dean of West- 
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minster, having bequeathed 5000C/, to the 
Metropolis Church Building Fund, to be 
expended in building a chapel in West- 
minster, application was recently made to 
the Court of Chancery by the executors, 
with the concurrence of the residuary 
legatees and all the parties interested, 
under the Stat. 43 Geo. III. cap. 108, 
which repeals the statute of mortmain as 
to gifts of sums exceeding 5001, or of land 
to the extent of five acres, that the bequest 
might be reduced to that amount, which 
the lord chancellor acceded to, and signed 
the order as prayed, 

Vicre-Cuancecton’s Court.—Tuesday, 
9th of May.—The Attorney-General v. Shore, 
— Lady Hewleu’s Charity. — The Vice- 
Chancellor of England this morning gave 
judgment in the petitions presented in 
this long-litigated case, which bas caused 
so much interest among dissenters, It 
will be recollected that the question in 
dispute—viz., whetber Unitarians could 
be considered as coming within the mean- 
ing of Lady Hewley’s charitable bequest, 
has often been argued, and various de- 
cisions given against that body, the courts 
holding that they could not, strictly speak - 
ing, be considered ministers of Christ in 
the terms of the will of the testator. 
Accordingly, the whole case was referred 
to the master to nominate fit and proper 
persons to be appointed trustees of the 
charity funds. The master reported several 
gentlemen belonging to different denomi- 
nations of dissenters as fit and proper per- 
sons to execute tbe trust, but excluded 
Unitarians and members of the Church of 
England from taking any part in the affairs 
of the charity. Against this report four 
petitions bad been. presented, praving the 
court not to allow it, but to refer the whole 
subject back to the master for reconsi- 
deration, The vice-chancellor, after going 
through the facts of the case, and remark- 
ing on the arguments of counsel, said he 
felt bound to dismiss all the petitions, and 
confirm the master’s report ; but he should 
allow the costs out of the estate, Petitions 
dismissed, and the master’s report con- 
firmed. 


NORFOLK, 


Lyxyx.— By the decease of the Rev. A. 
Goode, A.M., the united vicarages of Ter- 
rington St. Clement’s and Terrington St. 
Jobn’s have become vacant. The small 
tithes are commuted at above 700/. We 
learn Sir R. Peel, in pursuance of bis plan 
for church extension, has divided the 
livings, and presented the Rev. Thomas 
Thorogood Upwood, of Clenchwharton, 
A.M., with the living of Terrington St. 
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Clement’s. We have not yet heard to 
whom the other is likely to be given. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Henry Wright, Esq. of Newcastle, an 
elder brother of the ‘Trinity House, who 
died recently, bas left several munificent 
bequests to charitable institutions ; amongst 
others, 600/. to the Newcastle Infirmary, 
600/. to the Dispensary, 600/. to the Mas- 
ter Mariners’ Association of North Shields, 
600/. to the South. Shields Association, 
600L to the Dreadnought Floating Hos- 
pital on the Thames, and 200/. to the Vic- 
toria Blind Asylum. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Nottingham Journal states that the 
Tower of St. Mary’s Church, in that town, 
the dangerous state of which has prevented 
the celebration of divine service for four 
months, has now been secured from the 
danger of falling, by Mr. Cottingbam, 
architect, and service bas been again per- 
formed. The restoration of the tower, it is 
hoped, will shortly be commenced ; but 
Earl Manvers, as patron of the living, bas 
withheld bis countenance to the subscrip- 
tion in progress for repairing that sacred 
edifice, until the parish shall have conceded 
the principle of a church rate. ‘The sum 
required is 25001, and 10001, more to com- 
plete the pews, sittings, Xc.,of the church, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

On Sunday, April 23, a new organ was 
opened at Chilton Church, Thame, the 
other one not being sufficiently powerful, 
This was built by Mr, Danon, the whole 
expense being defrayed by the Rev. Geo. 
Chetwode, who is also at the additional 
expense of educating tbe choristers ; there 
are upwards of 100 children now in the rev, 
gentleman’s free school. It would be an 
endless task to repeat all the charities the 
worthy vicar upholds in his parish, 

Bicestrer.—lthe Bishop of Oxtord con- 
firmed upw ards of 700 young persons at 
Bicester, in the county of Oxford, on the 
Mth of May. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

‘The spire of Exton church, Rutland- 
shire, was recently struck by lightning, 
and was completely destroyed for several 

vards down, Broken fragments and stones 
fies e been forced th rough the roof, demo- 
lishing the leads. ‘Ihe roof is completely 
open to the sky, the windows are most of 
them shattered to pieces, and the spectacle 
is heart-rending to witness, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Batu.—The parish of St. Michael bas 
recently been const:tuted a separate rec- 
tory, and the same has been resigned by 


the Rector of Bath. The patrons bave 
nominated the Rev. J. East to the vacant 
incumbency, 

Lympsuam.—At a vestry meeting of 
this parish on the 12th of May, a violent 
opposition was made to the granting of a 
church rate, on the ground of a want of 
economy in the use of candles, After a 
good deal of discussion, from which it ap- 
peared that half the expense in this respect 
1s voluntarily paid by the clergyman, the 
rate was carried by a large majority. 

Wesron-surer-MAnk.—At a meeting 
lately held in the vestry-room in this 
parish, the rector, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Law, presented the sum of 1000/, towards 
rebuilding the north aisle of the church, 
and the inhabitants agreed to expend 200/,, 
to be raised by a rate of Sd, in the pound, 
in the improvement of the church, Plans, 
&c., have been prepared by Mr. Haniford, 
Richard Parsley, Esq. of Whitecross- 
house, offered a piece of land, near his 
residence, for a new chureb, churchyard, 
and vicarage-house, together with 101. a 
year for ever towards the endowment. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The ceremony of consecrating St. 
James's Church, Wolverhampton, which 
has been recently erected by public sub- 
scription of the inhabitan's and others, 
took place on Friday, May 19th; the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Hereford offi- 
ciating for the Bishop of Lichfield, who, 
although partially recovered from his late 
severe illness, still remains unable to dis- 
charge this portion of bis ecclesiastical 
duties. 

Karl Talbot has erected and endowed a 
new cburch at Salt, four miles from Staf- 
ford. 

SUSSEX. 

Sr. Anprew’s Cuvuncs, Cuicnester.— 
On Easter Eve two lancet windows of 
stained glass, by Willement, were. placed 
in the chancel of this church by the rector, 
the Rev, W. W. Holland, in memory of 
his mother. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Weekly Offertory bas recently been 
revived at Wilmcote, a very small hamlet 
of Aston Cantlow, at Solibul, near Bir- 
mingham, at Woolpit, and at St. Mewan. 

WILTSHIRE. 

We are authorized to state for the infor- 
mation of the East Indian clergy, that the 
trustees of the school now being established 
ut Marlborough for the sons of clergymen 
and others, have received an endowment, 
by which an exhibition of thirty guineas 
per annum is provided and made tenable 
by a son of aclergyman of the church of 
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England, who shall have served within 
the limits of the East India Company's 
charters not less than five years, dither as 
a missionary under the authority of the 
church of E ngland, oras a military chap- 
lain. The exhibition to be held for two 
vears, from the first day of August, 1843, 
and renewable for two years more on the 
recommendation of the master, and with 
the approbation of the trustees, regard 
being bad to improvement and moral con- 
duct of the pupil. The candidate must 
not have exceeded his 13th year on the Ist 
of January, 1845, There are also two ex- 
hibitions to this school of 151. a-year each, 
for sous of clergymen, given by the late 
Dr. lreland, Dean of Westminster. 

Che hamlet of Crockerton is in the pa- 
rish of Longbridge Deverill, of which the 
Rev. and Right Hon. Lord Charles Thynne 
is the incumbent. By his pious exertions, 
aided by the liberal benefactions of m: ny 
friends, achapel of ease bas been built in 
this manufacturing bamlet, for the accom- 
modation of nearly 500 persons, upon the 
plans and under the superintendence of 
Thomas Hl. Wyatt, Esq., the architect of 
the Salisbury Diocesan Church Building 
Association, from the funds of which a 
grantof 1; 50, has been made towards its 
erection, The chapel, which stands near 
to the western edge of the grounds of 
Longleat, and at about four miles from 
that noble mansion, was recently conse- 
= by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 

f Salisbury. The seats are all unappro- 
satuiad, open, and free, as they ought to 
be in every Christian church, and the 
whole is pregnant with devotional feel- 
ing, having that tone so well calculated 
to foster and give satisfaction to reve- 
rential and devout minds. ‘The cost was 
comparatively small, The bisbop entered 
the church at the bead of sixty of his 
clergy, in surplices and hoods, besides 
others not so habited. He was attended 
by his chaplains, the Canon Hamilton, and 
the Rev, the Hon. C. Harris, and by the 
chancellor of the diocese, James Hope, 
Esq. The Rev. the Lord Charles Thynne, 
assisted by his curate, the Rev. Mr.Words- 
worth, performing the ordinary service of 
the day. ‘The bishop himself preached 
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from the text, ‘‘ My house shall be called 
the house of prayer.” After the sermon 
was ended, the Offertory was read by the 
bishop, and a collection of offerings made 
to the amount of 180l., inclusive. of the 
sums Offered by the afternoon congrega- 
tion, composed chiefly of the poor. After 
‘his, the holy eucbarist was administered 
to all the clergy present, and to about an 
equal number of the laity. —Dorset County 
Chronicle. 

Satissury Diocesan Caurcu BuiLpine 
Association,—It appears trom the sixth 
ennual report of this valuable institution, 
now forwarded to the subscribers, that 
grants to the amount of 8301. were made 
Jast year in aid of building three new 
churches, and towards increasing accom- 
n.odation in three others, whereby 1760 
edditional members are enabled to partici- 
pate in the ordinances and ministrations of 
cur holy church. 

SCOTLAND. 

Cotirce Costume.—A petition has just 

been presented to the Principal aud Pro- 
fessors of the University, praying for the 
restoration of the academical costume, or 
college gown, as formerly worn in the 
University of Edinburgh, and still in use 
in tbe colleges of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
and recently introduced into Durham 
University, King’s College, and London 
University. This petition, which bas been 
signed by 380 of the matriculated students 
ot our university, bas, we understand, been 
received ina favourable manner by several 
of the members of the Senatus Academicus. 
The students advance various arguments 
for the adoption of a distinctive dress ; not 
the least powerful of which seems to be its 
importance as a means of discipline, by 
exciting that self-respect which would go 
far to prev ent any breach of de -corum, if 
it were to be adopted, it would require to 
be compulsory; and we fear that there are 
many attending the university, especially 
the students of law, who would not relish 
the innovation. Hewener, let the matter 
be discussed, as the adoption of the uni- 
form by receutly-instituted colleges shews 
that the custom is not regarded as an use- 
less remnant of antiquity.—Caledonian 
Mercury. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tue Editor will be glad to receive the communications of Johannes +++ on either 
of the three subjects named; of course, without previously pledging himself to give 


them insertion, Reprints are always declined, however ; 
think his — nae? less weleome than they 


Received: “ DP. '** Mr. Winning.” 


and he fears Johannes may 
are from past circumstances. 


The July Number will contain an Ecclesiastical Map of the Diocese of Hereford. 


The Index for the Twenty-third Volume of the M; agazine, which is completed by 
this Number, will be given in the July Number. : 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND POETRY. 


A. on Mr. Williams’s Doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, 274 

A. B. C. on Swedenborgian Doctrines, 196 

American Bishops not Peers, Iota on, 27 

American Clergy, alleged opinions respecting 
the English Church and Legislature, 554 

Anak, the Egypto-Tuscan, Rev. W. B. Win- 
ning, 3l 

Anti-Procrustes on the Peerages of Bishops,641 

Antitheorist and M. Portal on Modern Science 
and Swedenborg, 285 

Antiquities, ete., 15, 153, 265, 392, 516, 629 
Ancient Description of a Church, 392 
An account of a Rosary, 153 
Church Preferment, disposal of higher, 15, 

265, 516 
Disposal of higher Church Preferment, 15, 
265, 516 

Ants, the, in Proverbs vi., P. C. on, 534 

A. R. on Collins’s Peerage, 642 

Babylonica, Questio, 382 

Bickersteth, Mr., and Non Intrusion, M. G. D. 
on, 58 

Bishops, American, not Peers, 27 

Bowdler, Rev. T., on the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 195 

Cambrensis on Public Schools, 550 

Carlovingian Romance, on the drift of, 142, 
255, 505, G21 

Cemeteries, Public, on, 656 

Chartophylax on Lewis, the Biographer of 
Wycliffe, 272 

Christmas, Rev. Henry, on Fox’s Martyrology, 
431 

Church, the, in Infant Colonies, Johannes 
Tricross on the duties of, 168 

Churches, Kentish, a Ramble among, 1, 249 

Churches near Bath and Warminster, 659 

Church Missionary Society, Rev. T. W. Hum- 
phrey’s Account of his Dismissal by the, 303 

Church Rates, A Layman on, 193 

Coddington, Rev. H., on Humbling Recollec- 
tions of my Ministry, 55; on the Singers’ 
Choir, 56; on Old Sarum Cathedral, 656 

Collins’ Peerage, A. R. on, 642 

Confirmation, S. S. C. Question concerning, 
57 

Consus, the A®gypto-Tuscan, Rev. W. B. 
Winning on, 536 

Converts to the Church of Rome, Veles on, 
652; T. T. on, 531 


Vor. XXITI.—J/une, 18435. 


Cornwall, Statistical View of the Archdea- 
conry, by the Rev. John Wallis, 412; 549 
C. S., Additional Particulars respecting the 
‘* Novel form of Excommunication,” 642 
* Deep crieth unto Deep,” Johannes Tricross, 
297 

Deprivation of Orders, D. S. on, 59 

D. S. on Can a Priest, under any cireum- 
stances whatever, be deprived of his Orders ? 
59 

Dubius on the Interpretation of Scripture, i77 

E. H. on Emigration, 302 

Emigration, E. H. on, 302 

E. W. on Tithe Commutation, 301 

Examination for Holy Orders, on, 659 

Excommunication, Novel form of, 642 

Fox’s Acts and Monuments, a Member of the 
Parker Society on, 164 

Fox, C.S. on the New Edition of, 284 

Fox, on the Reprints of, 299 

Fox’s Martyrology, Rev. 8S. R. Maitland on, 
422 

Fox’s Martyrology, Rev. Henry Christmas on, 
431 

Fox, the Martyrologist, Rev. S. K. Maitland 
on the Personal History of, 473 

Francis, Frederick J., on the Fittings of Step- 
ney Church, 540 

G. S. on the New Edition of Fox, 284 

H. on the Doctrine of Mr. Williams, 186 

H. on the Week, 422 

Harington, Rev. E. C., on Papal Exactions 
in Britain consequent on Papal Dominion, 
36; No.xii., 178; No. xiii., 277; No. xiv., 
Indulgences and Pardons, 405, 541, 645 

H. C. on the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
417 

Health of Large Towns, Public Cemeteries, 656 

H. S. on Low Church Minstrelsy, 525 

Holy Orders, the Indelibility of, Omega on, 58 

Holy Orders, on Examination for, 659 

Hospitals, London, M. N. on, 35 a 

Humphrey’s, (Rev.W.T.) account of his Dis- 
missal from the Church Missionary Society, 
393 

Ignotus on the Parker Society, 635 

Instinct and Reason, on the Limits of, 6 a 

Interpretation of Scripture, Theta Lacastriensis 
on, 275; S.S. G. on, 276 

Iota on American Bishops, 27 

Iscanus’s Remarks on a Translation of the 
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Book of Psalms from the original Hebrew, 
by W. French, D.D., and the Rev. G. Skin- 
ner, M.A., 48; No. ii., 187 

Johannes Tricross on the Duty of the Church 
to Infant Colonies, 168 

Kent, Persecution in, 393 

Kentish Churches, a Ramble among the, I ; 
No. ii. The Isle of Thanet, 249 

Layman, A, on Church Rates, 193 

Lewis, the Biographer of Wycliffe, Charto- 
phylax on, 272 

Lewis, G. R., on Mendicity, 688; on the im- 
propriety of Monuments in Churches, 538 

Low Church Minstrelsy, H. J. on, 525 

Lupercus, the A°gypto-Tuscan, Rev. W. B. 
Vinning on, 643 

Maitland, Rev. S. R. on Fox’s Martyrology, 
422; Personal History of Fox, 493 

M. G. D. on Mr. Bickersteth and Non Intru- 
sion, 58 

M. N. on London Hospitals, 35 

M. S. S. on Public Schools — Merchant 
Tailors, 51 

Medical Attendance on the Clergy, 44 

Menidicity, G. R. Lewis on, 638 

Molesworth, Dr., Common-sense Strictures by 
Pro Ecclesia Dei, on, 45 : 

Molesworth, Dr., Reply to + Pro Ecclesia 
Dei’s Strictures, upon “ Common-sense,” in 
Everybody's Magazine, 158; on the Con- 
version of Mr. Phelp, a Unitarian Minis- 
ter, and the state of Dissent at Rochdale, 165 

Monuments in Churches, the impropriety of, 
G. R. Lewis on, 538 

Neph, A°gypto-Tuscan, Rev. W. B, Winning 
on the, 418 

Omega on the indelibility of Holy Orders, 58 

Papal Exactions in britain consequent upon 
Papal Dominion, No. x,, Image Worship 
and Relics, Rev. E. C. Harington on, 36 ; 
No. xii., ib., 178; No. xiii.,277; No. xiv., 
Indulgences and Pardons, 405, 541, 645 

Parker Society, on the Publications of the, 
549 ; Ignotus on, 635 

P. C. on the Ants in Proverbs vi., 531 

Peerages of Bishops, Anti-Procrustes on the, 
641 

Persecution in Kent, 393, 629 

Pews, the rights of, 546 

Pictorial Protestantism, S. T. on, 192 

Plantagenet on Romish Representations of the 
Commandments, 553 

Presbyter Dunkeldensis, Can a Priest, under 
any circumstances whatever, be deprived of 
his Orders, 420 

Priest, a, Can he, under any cireumstances 
whatever, be deprived of his Orders, 420 

Pro Ecclesia Dei, Strictures upon Dr. Moles- 
worth’s Common-sense, 45 

Public Schools—Merchant Tailors’, M. S. S. 
on, 51; Cambrensis on, 550 

Questio Babylonica, 382 

Rambles among the Kentish Churches, No. ii. 
the Isle of Thanet, 249 
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Reason and Instinct, on the limits of, 6 
Reformation, on the Times of, No. vil., 129; 

No. viii., Superstitions of the Reformation, 

269; No. vili., Usury, 500; State of the 

Poor, 613 

Remarks on a Translation of the Book of 

Psalms from the Original Hebrew, by W. 

French, D.D., and the Rev. G. Skinner, 

M.A., No. ii. by Iscanus, 187 

Rephah, on the A°gypto-Tuscan, Rev. W. B. 

Winning, 185 

Romish Representations of the Command- 
ments, Plantagenet on, 553 
Sacrep Portrry:— 

Sacred Latin Poets of the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centurics : No. ii. 
Nicolaus Caussinus, 21; No. iii. Joannes 
Antonius de Cerceau, Gulielmus Blancus, 
Hadrian Junius; No. iv. the Cardinal de 
Polignac, 520 

Grief and Comfort, by Magloire de St. Pierre, 
157 

The Seasons, 402 ; Two Sketches, 403 

The Rich Man and the Poor, P. H., 525 

On the Comet of March 1843, 633 

Vallombrosa, from the French of Lamartine, 
by Magloire de St. Pierre, 634 

Sarum Cathedral, Old, Rev. H. Coddington 

on, 656 

Scripture, Dubius on the Interpretation of, 177 

Singers’ Choir, the, Rev. H. Coddington on, 
56 

S. S. G. Question Concerning Confirmation, 
57; on the Interpretation of Scripture, 276 

S. T. on Pictorial Protestantism, 192 

St. Asaph and Bangor, Sees of, H. C. on, 417 

Stepney Church, the Fittings of, F. J. Francis 
on, 540 

Sunday, Waldensic note on the, 13 

Swedenborg and Modern Science, Antitheorist 
and M. Portal on, 285 

Swedenborgian Doctrines, A. B. C. on, 196 

‘Tages, Rev. W. B. Winning on the A¢gypto- 
Tuscan, 297 

Times of the Reformation from the Contem- 
= Pulpit: No. vii. The Itinerant 

*reachers, 129; No. viii. Superstitions 

of the Reformation, 369; No. viii. Usury, 

500; No. ix. State of the Poor, 613 

Theta Lancastriensis, on the Interpretation of 

Scripture, 275 

Tithe Commutation, E. W. on, 301 

Tricross, Johannes, ‘ Deep crieth unto Deep,” 
297 

Veles on Converts to the Church of Rome, 652 

Waldensic Sunday, note on the, 13 

Wallis, Rev. John, Statistical View of the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall, 412, 540 

Week, the, H. on, 422 

Williams, Mr. W. H. on the Doctrine of, 186 

Winning, Rev. W. B., on the A°gypto-Tuscan 
Anak, 31 ; Rephah, 185; Tages, 297 ; Con- 
sus, 536; Lupercus, 643 

Zurich Letters, on the, 637 
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Athanasion, and other Poems, 61 
Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture, 667 
Baynes, C. R.: Notes and Reflections during 
a Ramble in the East, 324 
Bennett, Rev. W. J. E. : Lecture Sermons on 
the Distinctive Errors of Romanism, 441 ; 
Guide to the Holy Eucharist, 559 
Bertha’s Journal, 203 
Biographical Dictionary of the Society for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge, Vol. IL, 
Part I., 443 
Borrow, Geo.: Bible in Spain, 315, 482 
Bradley, Rev. R. B.: Portion of Jezreel, 445 
Brown, Rev. Joseph: Norwood Schools, 63 
Caswall, Rev. H.: on the Prophet of the 
Nineteenth Century, 199 
Charlotte Elizabeth : Judah’s Lion, 318 
Child’s Christian Year, the, 74 
Clarke, Rev. H.: Poems, 61 
Cockburn, W., D.D.: Remarks addressed to 
the Lord Bishop of London, 204 
Dodsworth, Rev. W.: Priest’s Companion, 665 
Ellis, J., D.D.: Key of Faith, 325 
English Journal of Education, Nos, 1 and 2, 
324 
Enthusiast, the; or, Prejudice and Principle, 
665 
Faber, Rev. F. W.: Styrian Lake, 61 
French, R. C. : Genoveva, 61 
Girolamo Savonarola, Life and Times of, 435 
Gospel Narrative, the, of the Holy Week Har- 
monized, 667 
Gresley, Rev. W.: Church Clavering, 558 
Hackett, Charles D.: National Psalmist, 71 
Hall, Rev. W. J.: on the Doctrine of Purga- 
tory, &e., 442 
Hope, Mrs.: on Self-Education and the 
Formation of Character, 324 
Hughes, Rev. H.: Voice of the Anglican 
Church, 557 
Josiah, by the Author of Gideon, 205 
Kelly, Rev. D.: Sabbath Evening Readings, 72 
Kemp, Rev. E. C. ; Exposition of some of the 
most Important Differences between Scrip- 
ture and Calvinism, 440 
King, H. R.: Nursery Hymns, 74 
Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, 73 
Lewis, G. R.: Early Fonts of England, 667 
Maitland, Rev. S. R.: Notes on the Contri- 
butions of the Rev. G. Townsend to the 
New Editions of Fox’s Martyrology, 71 
Manning, Ven. Archdeacon: on the Unity of 
the Church, 661 
Marshall, W.: Art of Reading Church Music, 


325 
Mason, H. J. Monck, L.L.B.: Life of Wm. 
Bedell, D.D., 554 


Me All, LL.D., the late R. S.: Sermons 
Preached in the Ordinary Course of his 
Ministry, 321 

Mill, Rev. Dr.: Prelectio Theologica in 
Scholis Cantabrigiensibus, 439 

Miscellaneous Notices, 75, 325, 561 

M‘Neale, Rev. J.: Herbert Tresham, 74 

Molesworth, J. E. N., D.D.: Berean Scripture 
Reader, 322 

Morris, Rev. J. B.: Nature, a Parable, 72 

Mouraviefts, A. N.: History of the Church of 
Russia, 65 

Mousley, Rev. W.: Moral Strength, 666 

Newman, Rev. J. H. : Sermons on the Theory 
of Religious Belief, 663 

Oldham, Bb. J. : Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles, 
561 

Page, Rev. J.: Letter to Lord Ashley, on the 
present Defective State of National Edu- 
cation, 32] 

Paget, Rev. F. E.: Tract upon Tombstones, 
665 

Pearson, Rev. N.: Sunday Readings, 72 

Philp, W.: Reasons for Renouncing Unita- 
rianism, 322 

Plain Sermons, by Contributors to the Tracts 
for the Times, Vol. VI., 204 

Sargant, Mrs. J. A.: Churehman’s Sunday 
Companion, 320 

Sedgewick, Miss: Poetical Remains of Lu- 
cretia Davidson, 445 

Sewell, Rev. W.: Popular Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 59 

Songs from the Parsonage ; or, Lyrical Teach- 
ing, by a Clergyman, 445 

Statement of the Case of the Welsh Church of 
St. David, Liverpool, 321 

Stebbing, Henry, D.D.: History of the 
Church of Christ, 820 

Synchronistal Annals of the Kings and Pro- 
phets of Israel and Judah, 319 

Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architee- 
tural Society, 322 

Vaughan, R.: Age of Great Cities, 64 

Watson, Rev. A.: Sermons on Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline, and Practice, 444 

Wilberforce, R. J., Ven. Archdn.: Church 
Courts, 556 

Williams, Rev. Isaac : Thoughts on the Study 
of the Holy Gospel, 73 : 

Wives of England, the, 558 

Wrench, Matilda: on the Life and Times of 
St. Bernard, 197 

Wyatt, Margaret Ann: Translation of the 

etters and Biography of Felix Neff, 444 
Year- Book of Facts in Science and Art, 559 


MISCELLANEA. 


Annual Assemblage of Clergy in Dublin, 79 

Archbishop of Tripoli, the, 79 . 

Church Extension : Appeal of the Bishop of 
Montreal, 446 

Church Rates, 562 





Clerical Circulating Library, 220 

Dissent and Apostolical Succession, 75 

Down, Connor, and Dromore Diocesan Church 
Architecture Society, 328° 

Extract from the Inward Call: a Charge de- 
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livered to the Candidates for Holy Orders | 
by the Bishop of Salisbury, 564 ; 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, the, 567 
Literary History of the late edition of Fox, 
205 
Musical Festivals in Churches, 566 
Presbyterian Movement in Scotland, 81 
Proceedings of the Scottish Kirk, 213 
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Proposed Restoration of St. Mary Radcliffe 
Church, Bristol, 77 

Rubrics and Canons, 674 

Satan in Love, by Mrs. H. Downing, 88 

Scottish Kirk, the, 327 ; 668 

Society of Friends, Minute with reference to 
the Act for the Commutation of Tithes, 
adopted at the Yearly Meeting, 1842, 78 

Spiritual Destitution of Dukinfield, 564 


DOCUMENTS. 


Appeal in Behalf of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, 453; Letters from the 
Archbishops and Bishops, 454, 578 

Church of England and the Dissenters, Edu- 
cation of the Poor, Parliamentary Returns, 
573 

Church Missionary Society, the, Rev. W. T. 
Humphrey's Letter to the Bishop of Madras, 
and Reply of his Lordship, 223; Rev. H. 
Cotterill’s Letter and Mr. Humphrey's Re- 
ply, 225, 330 

Memorial of the Dean and Clergyman of Exe- 
ter to the Central Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, and Reply of the Rev. 
Henry Venn, and D. Coates, 336 

Church Rates, Petition of the Inhabitants of 
Newport, Isle of Wight, on, 340 

Church Rate, Return required by the House of 
Commons on, 341 

Church Rates, Parliamentary Order for a Re- 
turn of, 575 

Commutation of Tithes, 1842, 1843, Report of 
the Commissioners, 570 

Deans and Canons of Westminster, Order in 
Council regarding incomes of the, 569 

Ecclesiastical Commission for England : 

1. Respecting Grants in Augmentation of 
Livings, 567 

2. Respecting Grants towards purchasing or 
erecting Houses of Residence, 567 

Ecclesiastical Commission, the, Report, 91 

Ecclesiastical Statistics of Montreal and Que- 
bee, 577 

Education, Return of the sutras expended for in 
each county in England and Wales, 572 

Exeter, Bishop of, Address presented by the 
Clergy to, and his Lordship’s Reply, 93 

Health of Large Towns Bill, 568 

Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
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Church Discipline, 699 

Church Missionary Society, 330, 336 

Church Rates, 340 

Ecclesiastical Court= Bill, the 343, 456 
Extracts from a Charge delivered by the Lord 
Bishop of St. David's at his primary visita- 


ment, Building, and Repairing of Churches 
and Chapels, Proceedings of the, 94, 222, 
577, 678 
Isle of Man Memorial, 575 
Marriages and Divorces, Messrs. Elphinstone 
and Aglionby’s Bill for establishing a Court 
for, 574 
National Education, Petition from the Lord 
Primate and Clergy of the Archdiocese of 
Armagh, 571 
National Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, 341, 456 
Petition against the union of the Sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, 221 
Resolution of the Clerical Committee on the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 93 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
95, 679 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 97, 678 
Tithe Commutation, Average prices for seven 
years, 221 
TrIaLs, 683 
Queen’s Bench: The Queen xv. Merson, 
Tithes, Certiorari, Boundary of Parisbes, 
O83 
Arches Court: Sanders v. Head, 684 
Essex Lent Assizes: M‘Intosh v. Hamilton, 
Important Tithe Question, 686 
Braintree Case, the: Veley and Joslin r. 
Gosling, Sentence of Sir H. J. Fust, 447 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court : Evors, v. The 
Commissioners for building New Churches, 
690 
The Attorney-General v. Shore, Lady 
Hewley’s Charity, 729 
Welsh Bishoprics, Petitions of the University of 
Oxford on the, 338 


MATTERS. 


tion, 97 : from a Charge by Samuel Wilber- 


force, M.A., Archdeacon of Surrey, 101 
Extracts from Rev. R. Burgess’s letter on Na- 
tional Edueation, 34] 
Mr. kiphinstone’s Marriage Act, 692 
Factories Bill, 696 
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Irish College, the, 589 

Ministerial Church Extension Scheme, 704 
National Education, 465 

Occurrences of the Month, 584; Messrs. Camp- 
; hell, Bickersteth, and Close, 585 

Prospect of a new Marriage Law, 586 

Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, 701 


Report on the present state of the Medical De- 
partment of King’s College, London, 711 

Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 227 

Speeches of the Bishop of Salisbury and the 
Bishop of London on the Union of the Sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, 706 

University Oaths, 704 

Welsh Bishoprics, the, 338 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH.. 


Alcester National Schools, donations to, 245 
Amblecote Church, donations to, 246 
Arnold, Memorial to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Dr., 124 ; 
Ashton-under-Lyne Church, restoration of, 
361 
Aveton Gifford Church, communion plate pre- 
sented to, 241 
Bakewell Church, subscriptions towards the 
restoration of, 240 
Bakewell Church, restoration of, 484 
Baptismal Fonts, models of, G03 
Barbadoes, Bishop of, the new, installed in his 
diocese, 127 
Barnstaple, meeting for a new Church at, 361 
Baswick Church, consecrated by the Bishop of 
Hereford, 242 
Bath Church of England Lay Association, 9th 
anniversary, 123 
Bath, Bazaar held for St. Stephen’s Church 
and Walcot parochial schools, 123 
Bath Deanery Association of the Society for 
the P. G. F. P., 123 
Bath, Beacon Hill Church, subscriptions to 
the building fund of, 123 
Bath, parish of St. Michael constituted a sepa- 
rate rectory, 73] 
Bath Rectory, proposed div sion of, 366 
Bath, two Dissenting meeting-houses pur- 
chased for the use of the Church, 488 
Bath and Wells, Synod of the Clergy for the 
Deanery of Bedminster for obtaining the re- 
vival of Convocation, 489 
Baverstock Church, silver flagon presented to, 
124 
Beaufort Iron Works, new church erected at, 
246 
Bedford, Archdeaconry of, Association in aid of 
the Society for promoting the Employment 
of Additional Curates, 723 
Bedford church-rate carried, 118; re-opening 
of St. Mary’s Church, 240 
Bedminster, new chapel building at, 244 
Berkhampstead Clergy, Meeting to form a 
Committee of, the Society for the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates, 240 
Bethnal Green, national schoo's erecting in, 
245 
Birmingham Additional Curate Society meet- 
ing, 608 
Birmingham, Church of England Lay Asso- 
ciation meeting, on the union of the Dioceses 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, 245 


Birmingham Royal School of Medicine, &e., 
HOY ‘ 

Births, 116, 238, 358, 482, 601, 721 

Bishport District Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, for Bath and Wells, 485, 
489 

Bowles, the late Hon. and Rev. R., bequest to 
the Worcester Clergy Orphan Fund, 125 

Bradford New Church, a district assigned to it, 
490 

Draimtree Church-rate case, 604 

Brigg New Church, opening of, 486 

Brinksway Church, 361 

Broadclist, Vicar of, his Farewell Sermon, 724 

Broseley New Church, laying first stone, 605 

Burbage Church rebuilt, 121 

Bury St. Edmund’s, Annual Meeting for the 
Ss. P. C. K., 367 

Bury St. Edmund's, subscriptions towards the 
restoration of Norman Tower, 608 

Cambridge Board of Education, third annual 
meeting, 118 

Cambridge Diocesan Society for P. G. F. P., 
118 

Cambridge University, Public Oratorship of, 
not vacant, LIS 

Clerical Meeting on proposed union of the Sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, 240 

Canada, King’s College, Professor of Divinity 
for, 492 

Canterbury’s, Archbishop of, Pastoral Letter 
for the S. P. G. F. P., 7253 donation of, 
to the London Hibernian Society, 728 

Canterbury, St. Martin’s Church, donations to- 
wards alterations in, 363. 

Caernarvon, meeting to petition against the 
union of the Dioceses of St. Asaph and Ban. 
or, 196 

Casberd, Rev. Dr., resignation of 10007. per an- 
num, 610 

Chapel Royal, Buckingham Palace, 121; con- 
secrated by the Archbp. of Canterbury, 488 

Charitable Bequests of Mrs. M. Weybridge, 
243 

Charlton Churchyard, added to, and conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Rochester, 486 

Chirterhouse, celebration of the Founder's day 
at, 121 ; 

Cheetham New Church, laying corner-stone, 
726 

Chester, Bishop of, Charge, 119 . 

Chester Cathedral, subscription for a painted 
window in, 603 
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Chesterfield Parish Church, re-opening of, 724 
Chesterton, the Vicar’s address on the estab- 
lishment of the National School, 961 


Chichester, stained windows placed in St. 
Andrew's Church, 73] 

Chichester Cathedral, stained glass windows 
erecting in, 124 

Chichester, Dean of, Letter on the Offertory, 


367 
= Church, Thame, new organ opened at, 
31 
China, Mission to, 606; establishing, 127 
Christchurch church-rate, 244 
Christ’s Hospital, Court held to thank the 
ain = her gift of 1000/. to, ae 
rist’s ital, public supper in the at 
hall. Pas P ppe gre 
Cuurcurs Constcraten :— 
Baswick, by the Bishop of Hereford, 242 
Bishport, by the Bishop of Salisbury, 485 
Chapel Royal, Buckingham Palace, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 483 
Gordon Street, St. Pancras, by the Bishop 
of London, 12] 2 
St. Mary’s, New Church, Llanrwst, by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 126 
Church Education Society for Ireland, meeting 
of the prelates on, 126 
Church Extension, Addresses in favour of, from 
the Clergy of Somerset, 607 
Church Extension in the Metropolis, 122 
ae Missionary Society, annual meeting, 
27 
Cuurcu-Rates :— 
Bedford, carried, 118 
Clerkenwell, 487 
Lympsham, carried, 781! 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 243 
Clergy Orphan Corporation Meeting, 364 
Clergymen Deceased, 112, 235, 354, 476, 598, 
716 
Clerkenwell church-rate, 487 
Clifton, New Church, 363 
Colonial Church Society, annual meeting, 728 
Colonial and Foreign, 492 
Confirmations appointed, 545, 712 
Confirmation held by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at St. Marylebone Church, 606 
Confirmation in the Chapel Royal, 606 
Convocation of the Clergy of Exeter, 119 
Copley Medal, 122 
Crockerton, New Church at, 609, 732 
Crowle, ancient reading desk in the Church of, 
246 
Cwmamman New Church, the Queen Dowa- 
ger’s Donation for, 247 
Derby, Meeting of Clergy on the contemplated 
union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
489 
Derby, stained glass window for Church at, 
119 
Diocesan Curates’ Fund Society, 119 
Diocesan Board of Education, 608 
Dorset, petitions against the proposed union of 
the two Welsh Bishoprics, 484 
Dover Meeting on the State of St. Mary's 
Church, 486 
Dublin, Trinity College, a Professorship of 
Engineering established in, 127 
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Durham, Bishop of, donation for the Sufferers 

by the E ion at Wreckington, 724 
m University, one Fellowship, and two 

Scholarships founded in, by Mr. berton, 
724 

Durham, Meetings of the Church Missionary 
Society, 724 

Durham Diocesan Church Building Society 
Meeting, 362 

Durham School Society Meeting, 362 

Durham Curates’ Diocesan Employment Society 
Meeting, 362 : 

Durham, Dean and Chapter of, their grants 
for Church Building, 241 

Durley Church, Hants, improvements and re- 
storations in, 120 

Dynevor, Lord, donation towards Llandelofar 
New Church, 247 

Eastbourne, Better Observance of the Sabbath, 
608 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Meeting of, 487 

Ecclesiastical Courts Bill postponed, 487 

Edinburgh, Convocation of Ministers on Pa- 
tronage, 126 ; 

Education by the Church and by Dissenters, 
comparative statement regarding, 241 

Education, Disposal of Parliamentary Grant 
for, 365 

Education in St. Pancras Workhouse, 121 

Ellenborough, Lord, Thanksgiving, 127 

Elsworth Church Rate, granted, 119 

Essex, Clergy Meeting on the union of the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 362 

Essex, extended Church Accommodation in, 
120 

Eton College, number of pupils in, 723 

Exeter, Bishop of, judgment in the case of 
** Voysey v. Martin,” 603 ; threatening letter 
sent to, 603 

Exeter Diocesan Board of Education, General 
Meeting, 241 

Exeter Diocesan Church Building Association, 
119; Quarterly Meeting, 240 

Exeter, proceedings under the Church Dis- 
cipline Act, 484 Age 

Exeter, Marriage Licences in Dioceses of, 484 

Exeter, Reply of the Bishop to the Memorial of 
the Clergy of Totness, on Convocation, 484 

Exeter, Petition against the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, 484 

Exton Church, struck by Lightning, 751 

Events of the Month, 118, 238, 360, 483, 602, 
723 

Faversham, Petition against the Union of the 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 605 

Folkestone, Site for a Church granted by the 
Board of Ordnance, 486 

Font in the Temple Church, 728 - 

Fordingbridge Deanery Meeting, for S.P.C.K., 
485 


French Protestant Church, New, 488 

Frome, Parish of Christ Church, laying First 
Stone of the Schools, 603 

Gainsborough New Church, state of the funds 
for, 486 

Gauntlett, Mr., Degree of Doctor of Music 
conferred on, 243 

Geary, Sir William, his Donation to the Pas- 

toral Aid Society, 363 
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Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of, Donation 
for Church Building in Gloucestershire, 724 
Gloucester, Church of St. Mary de Crypt, 
tetas and stained glass window for, 
Gloucester, Meeting to petition against the 
Union of Sees of St. nuh and * ean 604 
— Darling, monument to the memory of, 


Gresham Prize for Church Music, 361 

Hackney, defaulters for Church-rates, 728 

Hailsham, subscriptions towards New Church 
at, 244 

Halifax, chapelry districts, 610 

Bre £600 granted towards New Church 
at, 

Halstead New Church, the Queen Dowager’s 
en 242; Halstead New Church, 


Hanbury Church, the Queen and Queen Dow- 
ager's donations towards the restoration of, 
400 

Handsworth, School-room erected at, 366 

Harrow School Examination, 122 

— Protestant Association discontinued, 


Hereford, petition against the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, 485 

Hereford, quarterly meeting in aid of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge and Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, 242 

Herne Bay Association, formed in connexion 
with the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, 242 

Hornsey annual meeting in aid of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 606 

Huntingdon, meeting and petition against the 
Union of the Welsh Sees, 485 

Huntingdonshire Educational Board meeting 
on the Factory Bill, 605 

Ilford, Little, fire in the church of, 242 

Incorporated Church Building Society, dona- 
tion to, by the Grocer’s Company, 605 

Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead, 120 

Isle of Man Diocesan Association, meeting of, 
125; nature and prospects of, 368 

Ireland, Dr., er to the Metropolis Church 

. Building Fund, 122 

Ireland, National Education Question, 247 

Irish converts from the Church of Rome, 127 

Jerusalem Bishopric Endowment Fund, 365 

Jerusalem, intelligence from the Bishop of, 
127 

Kidderminster, meeting of S. P. C. K. , 367 

Kidderminster, sermon of the Bishop of Tas- 
mania, in aid of the S. P. G. F. P., 125 

Kilwartin, St. John’s Church, consecration of, 
by the Bishop of Down and Connor, 247 

King’s College, Annual General Court of Pro- 
prietors, 727 

King’s College Hospital, Donations to, 243 

King’s Norton Church, struck by lightning, 


486 
Kingswinford, meeting for the unemployed 
poor, 490 
Lent Preachers before the Queen, 364 
Liability of churches to local rates, 363 
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Lichfield and urease ag Bishop of, meet- 


ing _ Shrewsbury for erecting a monument 
to, « 
on Bishop of, confirmations appointed by, 
> 
Lincola, 


pelition against the Ecclesiastical 

Courts Bill, 486 

Lio Cathedral, stained glass windows for, 
2 


Lincola Minster, restorations, 605, 726 

Lincoln, St. Martin’s Church, repairing, 726 

Liverpool Collegiate Institution, opening of, 
363 


Liverpool, Scriptural Education, 120 

Lianbedr Church, re-opening of, 610 

Lianllechid ‘New Church, donations for, 247 

Llanrwst, St. Mary’s New Church, consecrated 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 126 

London, Bishop of, confirmations, 487; dona- 
tion towards building the New French Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 606;  injunc- 
tions, 727; recommendations to his clergy, 
243 

Lopez, Sir Ralph, Bickleigh and Westbury 
hurches enlarged and rebuilt at his sole 
expense, 241 ; 

Lympsham Church rate, carried, 731 

Lynn, division of the livings of Terrington St. 
Clement, and St. John, 730; Ecclesiastical 
Architectural Society, fourth Meeting, 607 

Lynn and West Norfolk Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tectural Society, quarterly meeting of, 244 

Macclesfield, laying foundation of St. Paul's 
New Church, 724 

Malpas, petition in favour of Church Exten- 
sion, 454 

Malvern Church, donation towards its restora- 
tion, 367 

Malvern, yews and cedars planting in the 
church-yard of, 246 

Mancetter, New Church about to be erected at, 
608 


Manchester, New Bishopric, 121 

Manchester, New Churches built in, 363 

Manchester, petition against the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Bill, 605 

Marchwood, New Church, painted window 
given for, 485 

Maresfield, New Church, 490 

Marlborough School, 491 

Marlborough School for Sons of Clergymen 
and others, 609 

Marlborough School, information for the East 
Indian Clergy, 731 

Marriages, 117, 238, 360, 483, 602, 722 

Meath, Bishop of, Congratulatory Address to 
him on his accession to the Bishopric, 127 

Mendicity Society, anniversary meeting, 727 

Miles Coverdale, tablet erected in St. Magnus 
Church, London, commemorative of the re- 
moval of his remains, 486 

Monmouth, Vicar of, his refusal to allow the 
church bells to be rung upon the occasion 
of a marriage at the Roman-catholic Chapel, 


368 
Monmouthshire Clerical Fund, 126 
Monument to the memory of late Head Master 
of Oundle Grammar School, 603 
Moorwinstow National School, 119 
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Munificent Bequest for charitable purposes, 
Munich, Clergymen appointed for, 492. 
National Society, general annual meeting, 729 
Newcastle-upon-'l'yne, consecration of St. Pe- 
ter’s Chapel, 488; stained glass window, 
122, 365 
Newcastle, St. Andrew’s Church-rate, 607; 
meeti repair, 484 
New Church on the Dicker Common, near 
Hailsham, proposed to erect, 124 
New Church in Gordon-street, St. Pancras, 
consecrated by the Bishop of London, 121 
Newport, improvement of the interior of St. 
Paul’s Church at, 126 
New Zealand, the Bishop of, his reception on 
his arrival in his diocese, 127 
Norfolk and Norwich Clerical Charity, 122 
Norham, Church Associations, contributions, 
362 
Northampton, consecration of St. Andrew’s 
Church, by the Bp. of Peterborough, 122 
North Petherton, daily Morning and Evening 
Services at the Church of, 123 
Norwood School Building Fund, 124 
Notices to Correspondents, 128, 248 
Nottingham, St. Mary's Church, decay in, 
366 ; alarm for the safety of, 122 ; dangerous 
state of the tower, 731 
Offertory Collections, 487 
Offertory, the revived, at Wilmcote, 741 
Oldham, new day and Sunday schools for, 242 
Oldham, intended new churches at, 726 
Ollivant, Dr., testimonial to, 247 
Ordinations appointed, 110, 233, 352, 472, 595 
OxvINATIONS :— 
Bishop of Carlisle, 470 
Bishop of Chester, 103, 470 
Bishop of Chichester, 103 
Bishop of Derry, 232 
Bishop of Durham, 103 
Bishop of Ely, 103 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 103, 470 
Bishop of Hereford, for Bishop of Lichfield, 
103 
Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh, 594 
Bishop of London, 103 
Bishop of Lincoln, 103, 470 
Bishop of Llandaff, 231 
Bishop of Meath, 470 
Bishop of Montreal, 109 
Bishop of Norwich, 351 
Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, 232 
Bishop of Oxford, 103 
Bishop of Peterborough, 103, 351 
Bishop of Ripon, 231 
Bishop of Rochester, 470 
Bishop of Salisbury, 470 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 103 
Bishop of Toronto, 109 
Bishop of Winchester, 103 
Bishop of Worcester, 103 
Archbishop of York, 103 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education, annual 
meeting, 488 
Oxford Floating Chapel, 123 
Ottery St. Mary, Churech-yards consecrated by 
the Bishop of Exeter, 603 
Paddington New Church, consecrated by the 
Bishop of London, 727 
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Pelton New Church, consecration of, by the 
Bishop of Durham, 120 

Perth, site for Trinity College, 126 

Peterborough, the Dean of, his first sermon, 483 

Pews in Churches, the Bishop of Norwich’s 
Letter on, 243 

Pews, progress of the war against, in Suffolk, 
366 


Plymouth, New Church in the parish of St. 
Andrew, 240 

Pott, Ven. Archdn., Address presented to, oa 
his retirement, 121 ; Address presented to 
him by Fellows of Sion College, 364 

Prayer Book and Homily Society, anniversary 
meeting, 728 

Preferments and Clerical Appointments, 110, 
233, 352, 473, 599, 713 

Presbyterian Ministers, three resigned, 367 

Provostship of the Cathedral of Tuam, suspen- 
sion of the appointment, 247 


Public Petitions, Reports of the Committee of, 


488 

Pudsey National School, laying the first stone, 
491 

Queen, the, her gift to the poor of Claremont, 
608 


Queen Dowager, contributions for religious 
and charitable purposes, 606; gift towards 
Moorwinstow National Schools, 724; her 
donation towards an Infant School at King’s 
Ditton, 490 ; her Benefactions for Religious 
and Charitable Purposes in Dorsetshire, 
241; to a School at Virginia Water, 367 

Radnor, New Church, laying Foundation 
Stone, 725 

Registration Act for Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, Petitions against, 606 

Re-opening of the Church of St. Botolph 
Without, Aldgate, 121 

Ringwood Alms-Houses, laying the Founda- 
tion Stone, 725 

Ripon, Diocesan Church Building Society, 
Meeting, 491; Board of Education, Meet- 
ing, 491 

Roehampton, Holy Trinity Chapel, Conse- 
crated by the Abp. of Canterbury, 490 

Romish Church, Conversion of Rev. B. Smith 
to, 243 

Romsey Abbey Church, New Font in, 725 

Room appropriated for Divine Worship at the 
Setelen Station of the Great Western 
Railway, 604 

Rotherhithe Church-Rate, 365 

Royal Naval School at Camberwell, Bequest 
of 10002, by R. Maleolm, Esq., 124 

Runcorn, laying the Foundation ef a New 
Church at, 724 

Rushout, Hon. and Rev. George, his Bequests 
for Religious and Charitable Purposes, 366 

Salisbury Cathedral, the Chiepteelloens about 
to be restored at the expense of the Bishop, 
491; Church Building Association, Report 
of the, 245; Diocesan Church Building So- 
ciety, Quarterly Meeting, 609; Sixth An- 
nual Report, 732; Infirmary, Donation of 
2001. from the Queen for a Chapel, 490; 
Meeting in aid of the S. P. C. K., and 
S. P. C. F. P., 245; of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, 124 
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Salt, New Church, erected and endowed by Brown, J. L., 603 = Noot, E. H. L., 299 
Earl Talbot, 731 Buckley, J. W., 483 Ogle, W. R., 360 
Sarum Archdeaconry, Augmentation of, 245 Campbell, C., 118 Onslow, G. W., 259 

School for the Sons of Gaeaputthy Meeting, Connor, J. R., 239 Peat, A., 360 
487 Craufurd, SirG. W., Raweon, T. J,, 723 
Scotch Universities, College Costume, 732 360 Rhodes, J. A., 239 
Seats in Parish Churches the property of the Craven, C., 118 Rogers, R. N., 603 
Parishioners, 491 Easther, C., 603 t, G., 603 
Sedbergh, Consecration of the New Church at Ellis, B., 723 Sandeland, A., 239 


Ramsgill, in the Parish of, by the Bp. of | Evanson, C., 360 Sharwood, J. H., 608 
Ripon, 125; the Weekly Offertory restored | —_ Eyre, C. P., 603 Singleton, W., 360 


at, 367,245 | Germon, N. 118 Smith, C. A., 118 
Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, Petitions pre- | Greenside, R., 118 Somerset, V. H. P., 
sented against the Union of, 488 Harper, E. , 239 483 


Shadwell, the late Rev. J. C., Funeral of, 485 Hepworth, A., 723 Spence, G., 488 


| 
Shaftesbury, Church Rate, 362 | Hessey, F., 239 Thompson, F.H., 118 
Shaw, New Chapel, endowed by the Vicar of | Hills, G., 118 Vicars, M., 360 
Melksham, 125 Hill, R. L., 485 Williams, J., 603 
Shipham, New Church, opening of, 607 |  Ladds, T., 118 Wolff, D. D., 603 


Skipton Church, Consecration of, by the Bp. Lamprey, G.W.,603 Wood, P. W. 
of Ripon, 125 | Leigh, Thomas, 603 360 
Smyth, Sir John, Bart., Gifts towards Church | Miller, T. F., 360 Woodcock, W.J., 118 
and Parsonage at Stapleton, 363 | Milner, R., 239 Yate, W., 239 
Sonning, New Church, 240 | Moore, Wm. C., 728 Yates, W., 239 
Sons of the Clergy, Annual Meeting, 365; | Torquay, Subscription for Church Building 
Anniversary Festival, 606 | at, 119; Board of Guardians, 240; Convo- 
| 
| 
| 


Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel in cation of the Clergy, 361 

Foreign Parts, 142nd Anniversary, 727 Trowbridge, the Perpetual Curacy of Trinity 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Church, endowed, 125, 490 

Jews, Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, 728 | Tuam, the Office of Provost of the Cathedral 
South Shields, New Church, Grant from suspended, 126 

Durham University towards, 120 Tynemouth Church, Daily Service revived in, 


St. Asaph and Bangor, Welsh Meetings on 488 

the Union of the Sees of, 247 | University News, 112, 235, 355, 477, 599, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Boarding-houses 717 

fitting up for the Pupils, 122 Cambridge, 114, 236, 356, 479, 599, 720 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, Church-Rate car- Dublin, 481 

ried, 24; Durham, 358 
St. David’s College, Meeting of the Students London, 237, 359, 601 

to present a piece of Plate to Dr. Ollivant, Oxford, 112, 235, 355, 477, 599, 717 

126 Verge, a, Presented to St. Mary’s, Ipswich, 
St. Giles’ in the Fields, Funds Raising for 244 

Erecting a New Church in, 727 Vestries Act, Meetings of the Parishes of St. 
St. Martin’s Church, Burton Agnes, Restora- Marylebone and St. Pancras on, 605 

tion of, 125 Vice Chancellor's Court, May 9,—The At- 
Stafford, Diocesan Board of Education, Meet- torney General v. Shore ; Lady Hewley’s 


ing of, 490 Charity, 729 - 
Stifford Church, Open Seats substituted for | Visitations ——— 472, 596, 713 
Pews, 362 Walton Church, Staffordshire, Consecrated by 
Stodfold, National Schools, Munificent Gift | the Bishop of Hereford, 244 
to, by H. O. Roe, Esq., 240 Warneford, Rev. Dr., his Munificent Gift of 
Stoke, New Episcopal Chapel, 119 737 acres of land for the Radcliffe Lunatic 
Stoney Stanton, Re-opening of the Parish Asylum, Oxford, 607; Gift to the Royal 
Church, 605 School of Medicine and Surgery at Birming- 
Stretton Church, Re-opening of, 726 ham, 245; Contribution towards a house 
Sturmiaster, Newton District Association in for the Perpetual Curate of Curdridge, 724 
Aid of the Societies for P.C. K., and | Warminster, Organ erected at Christchurch, 
P. G. F. P., 120 246 
Suffolk, Petition from the Archdeaconry of, | Westbury Churches, Donations towards, 245 
against the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, | Westminster, Marquess of, Contribution of 


—— 


123 | §00l. towards the Organ for St. Paul’s 
East Sussex Auxiliary to the Church Mis- | Church, Knightsbridge, 727 

sionary Society, Annual Meeting, 124 | Weston-super-Mare, 1000/. Presented by Arch. 
Temple Church, Musical Service, 243 ; Esta- | deacon Law towards Rebuilding the North 

blishment of a Double Choir, 486 Aisie of the Church, 751 iP 
Testimontats or Respect to Crercy, 118 | Weils Cathedral, Subscription Raising to Re- 

The Reverends : | pair, 124; Church Building Association, 

Arkwright, H., 242 Bardsley, 239 | Meeting, 607 


Baker, T. B., 239 Barnes, R. N,, 118 


Whitehall, Lent Preachers at, 364 
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Be me Building Society, Annual 
| Improvement in the Chapel Roy 


483 ; New Military Ch 


urech, 240 ; ia 
the First Stone, 723 


Woodbury Salterton, New Church about to be 
endowed and built at, by Miss Pidsley, 724 
Woolpit, Result of the Offertory, 365 


Wolverhampton, St. James’s Church, conse- | 


crated by the Bishop of Hereford, 731 
Woolwich, Church. Rate, 242 


Worcester, Bishop of, Removal to Hartlebury 
» 125; Diocesan Church Building 


Society, Meeting of the, 246; Board of 

oy Quarterly Meeting, 609; In- 

New National School, 610; ” New 

- hancel Window for St. Michael's Church, 
10 

Wright, Henry, of Newcastle, his muni- 

ficent ne Charitable Institutions, 


730 

Yeadon, New Church, laying Foundation 
Stone, 610 

Yeovil, New Churches at, 607 

York Minster, Restoration of, 126 

Yorkshire, East Riding, Meeting of the Clergy 
on Convocation, Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
the Welsh Bishoprics, 246 


‘EMBELLISHMENTS. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP OF THE DIOCESE OF GLOUCESTER 


AND BRISTOL. 
HERNE CHURCH, KENT. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL. 


VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, WITH THE SPIRE, AS PROPOSED 


TO BE RESTORED. 


VIEW OF THE NAVE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE EAST, RESTORED. 


WOOD ENGRAVING OF A ROSARY. 
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